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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unnecessary 
in  the  enlightened  age,  in  which  we  live, 
to  make  use  of  any  arguments  in  proof  of 
the  various  advantages  derivable  from  the 
study  of  Ecclesiastical^^istory  ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  4hat  the  design  of  this  pub 
lication  is  not  so  much  to  fix  the  attention 
of  those  whose  minds  are  already  enriched 
with  the  treasures  of  sacred  literature,  as  to 
introduce  and  recommend  that  particular 
study  to  the  notice  of  such  as  have  hither 
to  attached  no  value  or  importance  to  any 
of  its  branches,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  ex 
cused  if  I  preface  this  work  with  a  few  brief 
observations,  tending  to  place  this  matter 
in  its  true  light,  and  to  excite  and  interest 
the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  so  desirable  an 
object. 
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and  in  various  degrees  tending  to  fix  and 
confirm  the  faith  which  we  have  in  Christ 
Jesus,  —  for  who  can  contemplate  the  dis 
couraging  opposition,  the  overpowering  hos 
tility,  the  tremendous  and  frightful  perse 
cutions,  to  which  the  infant  church  was  so 
long  exposed  from  private  enemies,  or  pub 
lic  confederacies,  —  and  then  behold  the 
glorious,  and  even  miraculous  manner,  in 
which  it  constantly  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle ;  without  feeling  his  faith  strength 
ened,  and  his  mind  fortified  against  every 
attack,  with  which  religion  may  now  be 
assailed  by  the  baneful  influence  of  a  licen 
tious  press,  directed  by  the  secret  or  open 
machinations  of  the  sceptic  or  the  deist  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  those  illustrious  cha 
racters,  whose  extraordinary  piety  and 
splendid  virtues  illuminate  every  page  and 
period  of  our  church  history,  affording  the 
brightest  examples  for  the  imitation  of  suc 
ceeding  ages,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  in  those  mighty  revolutions  which 
have  attended  the  progress,  and  authenti 
cated  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
springing  not  unfrequently  from  causes 
apparently  trifling,  there  is  "  a  still,  small 
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voice,"  proclaiming,  with  irresistible  force, 
•**  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  incon 
stancy  and  vanity  of  human  things." 

It  must  also  be  considered  as  not  one  of 
the  least  advantages  of  this  study  that,  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  an  opportunity  will  be  af 
forded  of  examining  and  tracing  to  their 
sources  many  of  those  ridiculous  ceremo 
nies,  rites,  superstitions,  and  opinions, 
which,  unfortunately  to  this  day,  disgrace 
and  disfigure  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  Christian  church.  Researches  of  this 
nature  will  frequently  prove  as  useful  as 
they  are  interesting — leading  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its  beautiful  sim 
plicity —  engaging  us  to  love  and  admire 
it  —  and  rendering  us  constantly  ready  to 
stand  forward  with  zeal  in  its  defence; 

To  such  also  as  are  engaged  in  the  pub 
lic  duties  of  education,  or  in  the  more  im 
portant  offices  of  the  ministry,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Church  history  will  af 
ford  the  most  useful  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  —  teaching  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  avoid  inconsiderate  zeal  and  intem 
perance,  by  showing  the  pernicious  conse 
quences  with  which  they  have  been  attend- 
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ed,  even  in  the  instances  of  men  eminent 
for  their  talents  and  virtues,  —  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  illustrious  examples  of  more 
salutary  measures  will  point  out  the  sacri 
fices  which  it  will  be  prudent  to  make,  and 
will  prove  a  lamp  to  show  future  travellers 
the  path  in  which  they  ought  to  tread. 

The  advantages  that  flow  from  the  study 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  those  who  have 
turned  their  views  to  other  sciences  than 
theology,  and  more  particularly  to  ethics, 
politics,  and  civil  jurisprudence,  I  shall  not 
stay  to  enumerate,  as  experience  alone  can 
display  them  in  their  full  extent ;  but  there 
is  one  advantage  which  I  must  mention  as 
being  most  important  in  its  operation,  and 
beneficial  in  its  results,  and,  perhaps,  ex 
ceeding  every  other,  —  which  is,  the  in 
fluence  that  an  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Church  History  will  neces 
sarily  have,  in  promoting  the  approximation 
of  different  religious  parties  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  if  the  historian,  into 
whose  treasures  we  are  searching,  has 
avoided  those  prejudices,  and  that  intole 
rant  spirit  with  which  many  of  the  early, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  modern  writers  have 
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attacked  all  sects  and  opinions  which  hap 
pened  to  be  at  variance  with  their  own,  we 
shall,  ourselves,  imbibe  a  portion  of  his 
candour  and  liberality,  and  thus  be  taught 
to  view  with  tenderness  the  errors,  and 
regard  with  Christian  charity  the  religious 
opinions  of  other  men,  however  they  may 
be  found  opposed  to  our  own  peculiar 
tenets. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  I  should 
here  enter  more  minutely  into  the  benefits 
attending  the  study  of  a  candid  and  im 
partial  History  of  the  Church,  —  this  out 
line  must  be  filled  up  by  the  practical 
experience  of  the  student,  who  will  not 
fail  to  discover  in  the  illustrious  writer,  of 
whom  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words,  all 
those  rare  and  eminent  qualifications 
which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  im 
portant  task  he  had  undertaken. 

Dr.  Mosheim  himself  informs  us  what 
are  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  writer 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  "  His  knowledge 
of  human  affairs  must  be  considerable,  and 
his  learning  extensive.  He  must  be  en 
dowed  with  a  spirit  of  observation  and  sa 
gacity  ;  a  habit  of  reasoning  with  evidence 
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and  facility ;  a  faithful  memory ;  and  a 
judgment  matured  by  experience,  and 
strengthened  by  exercise.  Such  are  the 
intellectual  endowments  that  are  required 
in  the  character  of  a  good  historian,  and 
the  moral  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
complete  it  are,  a  persevering  and  inflexi 
ble  attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  a 
freedom  from  the  servitude  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  a  laborious  and  patient 
turn  of  mind.  Those  who  undertake  to 
write  the  History  of  the  Church,  are  ex 
posed  to  receive  a  bias  from  three  different 
sources ;  from  times,  persons,  and  opinions. 
The  times  in  which  we  live,  have  often  so 
great  an  influence  on  our  manner  of  judg 
ing,  as  to  make  us  consider  the  events  which 
happen  in  our  days,  as  a  rule  by  which  we 
are  to  estimate  the  probability  or  evidence 
of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  history  of 
past  ages.  The  persons  on  whose  testimonies 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  depend,  acquire 
an  imperceptible  authority  over  our  senti 
ments,  that  too  frequently  seduces  us  into  the 
adoption  of  their  errors,  especially  if  these 
persons  have  been  distinguished  by  eminent 
degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  And  an  at- 
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tachment  to  favourite  opinions,  leads  authors 
sometimes  to  pervert,  or  at  least,  to  modify 
facts  in  favour  of  those  who  have  embraced 
these  opinions,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of 
such  as  have  opposed  them.  These  kinds 
of  seduction  are  so  much  the  more  danger 
ous,  as  those  whom  they  deceive  are,  in 
innumerable  cases,  insensible  of  their  de 
lusion,  and  of  the  false  representations  of 
things  to  which  it  leads  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  observe  the  solemn  obligations 
that  bind  an  historian  to  guard  against  these 
three  sources  of  error,  with  the  most  deli 
cate  circumspection,  and  the  most  scrupul 
ous  attention."* 

In  this  definition,  Dr,  Mosheim  has  given 
us  a  faithful  delineation  of  his  own  charac 
ter  as  a  writer  of  Church  History  —  a  cha 
racter  that  he  has  stamped  on  almost  every 
page  of  his  immortal  work.  It  is  not  there 
fore  without  reason  that  his  Church  Historv 
has  ever  been  regarded  by  all  unprejudiced 
persons  as  one  of  the  highest  authority, 
"  composed  as  it  is  with  judgment,  taste,  and 
candour,  drawn  with  uncommon  discern- 

*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church. 
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ment  and  industry  from  the  best  sources, 
enriched  with  much  useful  learning  and 
several  important  discoveries,  and  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  Arts,  Philosophy 
and  Civil  Government."*  Besides,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  there  does  not  exist 
any  complete  History  of  the  Church  that 
represents  with  greater  impartiality,  "  its 
revolutions,  its  divisions  and  doctrines," 
"  exposes"  more  satisfactorily  "  the  delu 
sions  of  Popish  legends,  breathes"  a  purer 
"  spirit  of  moderation  and  freedom,  and 
keeping  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  reader 
the  true  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  points  out  with  greater  accuracy 
the  deviations  from  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
that  have  been  too  frequent  among  all 
orders  of  men,  and  in  all  ages  of  the 

world."t 

That  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  still  holds  its 
place  in  the  highest  class  of  Ecclesiastical 
Literature,  should  not  be  more  generally 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  students 
in  divinity,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  in 

*  Maclaine's  Preface.  f  Ibid. 
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a  great  measure  to  the  natural  disinclination 
of  the  youthful  mind  to  encounter  so  volu 
minous  a  work  as  that  of  Mosheim ;  —  nor  is 
this  any  reflection  on  that  writer ;  it  is 
rather  the  misfortune  common  to  all  his 
tories  of  equal  magnitude,  whereby  not 
merely  youthful  readers,  but  many  others 
who  have  little  inclination  or  time  to  engage 
in  studies  of  this  nature,  are  deterred  from 
the  attempt. 

With  the  design,  therefore,  of  remedying 
in  some  measure,  this  serious  evil,  I  have 
ventured  to  offer  to  the  public  notice,  the 
following  Summary  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesias 
tical  History;  and,  as  I  believe  that  the  work 
has  not  before  assumed  this  form  in  the 
English  language,  I  may  reasonably  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  altogether  unacceptable 
or  unprofitable.  Should  the  kindness  of  my 
readers  bestow  the  slightest  approbation  on 
my  labours,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  must 
be  reflected  back  in  a  tenfold  degree  upon 
the  original,  and  that  it  will  tend  more  ef 
fectually  than  any  other  thing,  to  encourage 
the  study  of  that  history  in  its  uncontracted 
form. 

Dr.  Mosheim's   history  which   was    first 
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published  in  the  year  1755,  had  scarcely 
established  itself  on  the  Continent,  when 
the  German  divines  saw  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  a  more  extensive  circulation  in  a 
cheaper  and  more  portable  shape :  accord 
ingly,  as  early  as  the  year  1761,  a  Latin 
abridgment  was  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Miller  of  Helmstadt,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  many  years  in  the  German 
Universities,  as  a  text  book  for  divinity 
students,  and  was  generally  considered  to 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  Continent  a  just  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

That  this  Summary  will  be  equally  suc 
cessful,  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
flatter  myself.  My  chief  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  careful  compression  of  what 
ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  useful  or 
interesting,  and  to  the  correction  of  a  very 
few  errors,  which  had  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Doctor  Maclaine,  whose  notes,  in 
some  instances,  I  have  adopted,  and  even 
embodied  in  the  work,  where  such  a  liberty 
appeared  to  be  necessary. 

It  may  not  possibly  be  known  to  all  my 
readers,  that  Mosheim's  history  extends  only 
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to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  that  such  portion  of  it  as  is  compre 
hended  within  the  last  century,  contains  but 
a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  subject  under  con 
sideration.  When  I  was  persuaded  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  to  submit 
to  the  public  eye  the  following  Summary, 
which  had  been  written  some  years  before 
without  the  most  distant  intention  of  publi 
cation,  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  called 
on  to  undertake  the  labour  and  responsi 
bility  of  a  continuation,  by  which  the  thread 
of  the  history,  interrupted  at  a  most  inter 
esting  period,  might  be  carried  on  to  the 
present  time ;  for  I  soon  perceived  that  I 
must  have  relinquished  the  publication  of 
the  work  altogether,  if  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  complete  it  by  such  addition,  although 
at  the  risque  of  incurring  the  charge  of  pre 
sumption,  by  venturing  on  a  task  that  would, 
in  some  degree,  bring  me  into  comparison 
with  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Mosheim. 

Whether  my  final  determination  has  been 
well  or  ill  taken,  must  be  left  to  the  judg 
ment  of  a  candid  and  indulgent  public. 
Though  I  can  promise  nothing  either  new 
or  original  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
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of  the  Continuation,  yet  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  have  studiously  endeavoured 
to  be  impartial,  "  nothing  extenuating,  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice." 

It  too  often  happens,  that  both  writers 
and  readers,  having  already  their  own 
peculiar  systems  in  religion,  morals,  &c. ; 
are  disposed,  dogmatically,  to  approve  or 
condemn,  just  as  what  is  offered  happens  to 
agree  with,  or  oppose  their  prejudices.  It 
has  been  my  anxious  endeavour  to  avoid  so 
fatal  an  error  in  the  drawing  up  of  this 
compilation, — and  if  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  accomplish  my  purpose,  I  shall 
at  all  events  have  the  approbation  of  moder 
ate  and  candid  readers. 

If  the  continuation  has  been  extended  to 
a  length  disproportioned  to  the  former  part 
of  the  history,  considering  the  short  portion 
of  time  it  embraces,  let  it  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
confine  myself,  on  all  occasions,  to  the 
plan  I  had  originally  proposed;  namely,  of 
taking  up  the  thread  of  history  exactly  at 
the  point  where  Mosheim  had  dropt  it. — 
Had  I  not  deviated,  in  some  instances, 
from  this  rule,  much  important  information 
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connected  with  the  History  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches,  —  of  certain  branches 
of  the  reformed  Church,  —  of  the  Church 
of  England,  —  and  especially  of  the  different 
dissenting  bodies  in  this  country,  must 
have  been  omitted.  And  secondly,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  no  equal  portion  of 
time  has  been  marked  by  so  many  interest 
ing  and  important  events,  as  the  last  eighty 
years  ;  —  events  which,  if  only  accurately 
detailed,  would,  of  themselves,  occupy  a 
space  far  exceeding,  in  magnitude,  the 
whole  of  the  present  work. 

Hence,  I  have,  in  no  small  degree,  been 
cramped  in  my  narration,  and  compelled 
to  hurry  over  many  important  occurrences, 
confining  myself  to  a  short  and  simple  state 
ment  of  facts  only.  I  feel  this  to  be  a  great 
disadvantage  attending  a  work  of  this  na 
ture,  for  where  brevity  of  expression  is  un 
avoidable,  the  style  must  necessarily  suffer 
in  proportion  : 

"  Nimium  corripientes  omnia  sequitur  obscuritas." 

QUINT.  1.  4. 

If  the  learned  translator   of  Mosheim's 
history  felt  himself  bound  to  acknowledge 
VOL.  i.  a 
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that  that  writer  "  affected  brevity  and  la 
boured  to  crowd  many  things  into  few 
words  ;  and  that  thus  his  diction,  though 
pure  and  correct,  became  sententious,  and 
harsh,  without  that  harmony  that  pleases 
the  ear,  and  makes  a  narration  flow  with 
ease" — how  much  more  deeply  must  I  have 
fallen  into  the  same  fault,  especially  in  that 
part  of  my  work)  where  I  have  yet  more 
closely  compressed  the  original,  and  have 
had  to  abridge  an  author,  to  whom,  not 
withstanding  Dr.  Maclaine's  opinion,  the 
panegyric  on  an  ancient  historian  *  may 
be  not  inaptly  applied  : — "  Ita  creber  est 
rerum  frequentia,  ut  verborum  prope  nu- 
merum  sententiarum  numero  consequatur : 
Ita  porro  verbis  aptus,  et  pressus,  ut  nes- 
cias,  utrum  res  oratione,  an  verba  senten- 
tiis  illustrentur."f 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  Dr.  Mos- 
heim  divides  the  former  part  of  his  history 
into  two  great  branches,  namely,  the  in 
ternal  and  external,  which  are  again  subdi 
vided.  This  plan  is  observed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  History  to  the  com- 

*  Thucydides.  f  Cicero  de  Oral, 
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mencement  of  the  Reformation.  From 
that  time,  a  change  of  order  and  method 
necessarily  takes  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  face  that  religion  assumed  after  the 
the  great  revolution  produced  by  Luther. 
"  From  this  period,"  says  Mosheim,  "  the 
bond  of  union  among  Christians,  which 
had  been  formed  by  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  every  where  dis 
solved,  or,  at  least,  relaxed;  and  conse 
quently  this  period  of  our  History  must  be 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches,  into 
as  many  parts  as  there  were  famous  sects 
that  arose  in  this  century." 

If  Dr.  Mosheim  found  it  necessary  to  de 
part  from  the  old  method,  in  relating  the 
occurrences  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  necessity  has  been  yet  more 
imperative  upon  me  in  recording  the  events 
of  the  last  and  present  centuries.  On  this 
account,  I  have  confined  my  compilation 
to  the  particular  History  of  the  various 
Churches,  Sects,  and  Societies.  My  History 
of  the  latter,  which  includes  the  Bible  as 
well  as  Missionary  Societies,  will  be  found, 
I  hope,  to  have  been  faithfully  given,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  I  could  have  wished  that 

a  2 
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the  limits  of  this  work,  or  better  inform 
ation  on  my  part,  had  enabled  me  to  fur 
nish  a  more  perfect  account  of  these  ad 
mirable  institutions. 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  Continu 
ation,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  far  as  the 
retirement  of  the  country  would  allow,  to 
the  most  approved  and  impartial  modern 
authorities  ;  and  where  it  has  been  neces 
sary  to  speak  to  any  doubtful  points  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  especially  in  the 
History  of  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  I  have  generally  preferred  their 
own  account  of  themselves,  to  other  autho 
rities  of  less  authentic  character. 

With  regard  to  the  authors  from  whence 
I  have  compiled  the  principal  part  of  the 
Continuation,  I  should  consider  it  as  ex 
treme  injustice,  were  I  to  pass  over  their 
names  without  acknowledging  the  obliga 
tions  I  am  under  to  their  labours ;  and  I 
feel  myself  the  more  called  upon  to  do  this, 
as  I  found  it  impossible  in  all  places  to  give 
the  reference  to  the  author  from  whence 
the  substance  of  the  passage  was  derived. 

Wherever  any  part  has  been  compiled 
verbatim,  I  have  generally  directed  my 
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reader  to  the  work  itself;  and  for  the  re 
mainder  of  my  authorities,  I  further  beg  to 
refer  him  to  a  list  subjoined,  which  contains 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  works  con 
sulted  by  me  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  in 
offering  these  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  I  pretend  to  little  other  merit  than 
that  of  a  faithful  compiler;  nor  dare  I 
promise  myself,  that,  with  all  my  endea 
vours,  I  shall  escape  the  just  lash  of  the 
critic,  for  various  faults  and  omissions,  of 
which  I  may  have  been  guilty. 

Sensible  of  many  defects,  I  have  only  to 
rely  on  the  indulgence  of  the  general  reader, 
and  the  mercy  of  the  professional  critic,  — 
trusting  that  whatever  errors  I  may  have 
committed,  will  be  considered  as  blots 


"  quas  aut  incuria  fudit^ 


Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura." 
Ham,  April  6.  1822. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT 

OF    THE 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DR.  MOSHEIM.* 


JOHN  LAWRENCE  VON  MOSHEIM,  a  learned 
German  Lutheran  Divine,  and  celebrated  Ec 
clesiastical  Historian,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Lubeck  in  the  year 
1694*.  When  young  he  cultivated  an  acquaint 
ance  with  the  Muses,  and  though  in  more 
advanced  life  he  no  longer  wrote  poetry,  he 
discovered  the  marks  of  his  early  taste  in  his 
various  literary  productions. 

Llis  noble  birth  seemed  to  open  to  his  ambitiou 
a  fair  path  to  civil  promotion  ;  but  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  Religion,  his  insatiable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  and  more  especially  his  predo 
minant  inclination  for  sacred  literature,  induced 
him  to  consecrate  his  admirable  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

*  The  following  Biographical  Sketch  is  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  preface  to  Dr.  Maclaine's  translation  of  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Chalmers'  Biographical  Diction 
ary. 
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The  fame  of  his  acquirements  was  soon  dif 
fused  over  Germany,  and  the  Universities  of 
that  country  vied  with  each  other  in  loading 
him  with  literary  honors.  From  various  quarters 
he  received  invitations  to  professorships,  and  the 
first  which  he  appears  to  have  accepted  was 
from  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  desirous 
of  securing  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  to  the 
university  of  Copenhagen.  From  this  place  he 
was  called  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  received  the 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  his  eminent  abili 
ties  ;  filled  with  applause  the  academical  chair 
of  divinity ;  was  honored  with  the  character  of 
Ecclesiastical  Counsellor  to  the  Court ;  and 
presided  over  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
dutchy  of  Wolfenbtittle,  and  the  principality  of 
Blankenburgh.  When  King  George  II.  formed 
the  design  of  giving  an  uncommon  degree  of 
lustre  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  by  filling 
it  with  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  literary  world, 
Dr.  Mosheim  was  deemed  worthy  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  in 
the  quality  of  Chancellor,  and  here  he  died  uni 
versally  lamented,  in  IJ55,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

In  depth  of  judgment,  in  extent  of  learning, 
in  the  powers  of  a  noble  and  masculine  eloquence, 
in  purity  of  taste,  and  in  a  laborious  application 
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to  all  the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  phi 
losophy,  Mosheim  had  certainly  very  few  supe 
riors.  He  published  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Learned  Doctor  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe,  illustrated  with  large  annota 
tions,  which  show  that  he  possessed  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  antient  philosophy  and  eru 
dition. 

In  the  year  which  terminated  his  useful  la 
bours,  he  presented  the  public  with  his  Ec 
clesiastical  History,  which  was  a  considerable 
enlargement,  with  great  improvements,  of  a 
smaller  work  in  2  vols.  12mo.  entitled  "  Ele 
ments  of  Christian  History."  This  latter  work 
was  intended  almost  wholly  for  young  students, 
as  a  compendium  of  their  lectures.  It  became 
very  popular,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Eccle 
siastical  History,  published  in  the  Latin  language, 
entitled  "  Institutiones  Historian  Ecclesiasticse," 
&c.  4to.  The  translation  of  it  into  English  by 
Dr.  Maclaine,  is  entitled  "  An  Ecclesiastical 
History,  antient  and  modern,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century," 
and  has  undergone  numerous  impressions  in 
G  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mosheim  was  also  author  of  the  following 
works  written  in  Latin. 

1.  "  Observationes  Sacra,1,  et  Historico  Criticae," 
Amsterdam,  1721.  8vo.  2.  "  Vindiciae  Antiqtue 
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Christianorum  discipline,  adv.  J.  Tolandi  Nazarenum," 
Hamburgh,  1722.  8vo.  3.  "  De  ^Etate  Apologetici 
Tertulliani  et  initio  persecutionis  Christian orum  sub 
Severe,  commentatio,"  Helm.  1 724.  4  to.  4.  "  His- 
toria  Mich.  Served,"  1728.  4to.  5.  "  Dissertationes 
Sacrse,"  1733.  4to.  6.  "  Gallus  glorise  J.  Christi,  Spi- 
ritusque  Sancti  Obtrectator,  publicae  contemtioni  expo- 
situs,"  Helm.  1736.  4to.  7-  "  Historia  Tartarorum 
Ecclesiastica,"  Helm.  1741.  4to.  8.  "  De  rebus  Chris- 
tianorum  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  commentarii," 
ibid.  1753.  4to. 

And  various  other  learned  and  ingenious  il 
lustrations  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as 
successful  labours  in  defence  of  Christianity ; 
and  he  likewise  published  a  collection  of  Ser 
mons  in  the  German  language,  which  are  said 
to  be  excellent  specimens  of  such  kind  of  com 
positions,  and  have  induced  some  writers  to  give 
our  author  the  title  of  "  The  Bourdaloue  of 
Germany." 
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7.  for  prosecuting,  read 

3.  for  rights,  read  rites. 

5.  for  Donastists,  read  Donatists. 
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10.  for  as  also,  read  especially. 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  THE   CIVIL   AND    RELIGIOUS    STATE    OF  THE 
WORLD  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

AT  the  birth  of  Christ  nearly  the  whole  world 
was  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  whose  remoter 
possessions  were  held  by  subordinate  governors. 
The  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  at  this  time, 
were  also  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  Augustus 
Caesar,  who,  by  perfidy  and  other  means,  had 
in  his  own  person  united  all  the  great  offices  of 
state.  From  the  corrupt  and  unjust  adminis 
tration  of  the  government  arose  perpetual  tu 
mults,  and  civil  wars,  amongst  its  oppressed 
provinces.  Nevertheless,  from  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  from  its  form  of  government,  and  from 
its  great  intercourse  with  other  nations,  civil 
ization  and  literature  succeeded  to  barbarism  " 
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and  ignorance,  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  was  considerably  facilitated. 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Roman  empire  was* 
comparatively,  enjoying  a  state  of  peace ;  but 
as  to  other  nations,  who  were  not  subject  to 
Rome,  those  of  the  eastern  regions  were  strangers 
to  liberty,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
manners  and  effeminacy,  and  even  to  their  re 
ligion  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  northern  na 
tions,  from  their  form  of  government,  climate, 
and  robust  constitution  of  body,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

All  these  nations,  except  the  Jews,  were  de 
voted  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  many  gods, 
over  whom  presided  one  deity,  as  supreme,  yet 
in  such  a  manner,  that  this  supreme  deity  was 
even  under  the  control  of  what  the  philosophers 
called  "  Eternal  Necessity." 

As  each  nation  differed  in  the  names  and  qua 
lities  of  their  divinities,  so  did  they  also  in 
their  mode  of  worship.  The  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  in  process  of  time,  became  as  ambitious  in 
religion  as  in  politics :  they  asserted  that  their 
gods  were  the  objects  of  worship  in  all  nations, 
and,  therefore,  gave  the  name  of  their  deities  to 
those  of  other  countries.  Hence  arose  great  con 
fusion  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  superstitions ; 
and  hence  innumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of 
the  learned.  Notwithstanding  these  varieties  of 
religion,  they  produced  neither  war  nor  dissen- 
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sion  among  the  different  nations,  the  Egyptians 
excepted ;  nor  was  this  toleration  exercised  by 
any  more  liberally  than  by  the  Romans. 

Departed  heroes  were  generally  the  deities  of 
almost  all  nations,  though  the  natural  world  af 
forded  many  objects  for  worship.  The  sacri 
fices  offered  to  these  deities  were  according  to 
their  respective  nature  and  offices.  Most  na 
tions  offered  animals,  and  many  human  sacri 
fices.  Various  classes  of  priests  presided  over 
the  ceremonies,  who  abused  their  power  in  the 
grossest  manner.  Besides  this  public  worship  of 
the  gods,  the  Greeks  and  eastern  nations  cele 
brated  secret  rites,  called  Mysteries.  That  this 
religion  had  no  tendency  to  promote  real  virtue 
is  most  certain,  because  the  objects  of  worship 
were  notorious  examples  of  crimes,  rather  than 
of  virtues ;  and  as  to  the  knowledge  of  future 
retribution,  it  was  uncertain  and  licentious. 
Hence  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  about  the  ad 
vent  of  Christ,  looked  with  contempt  on  this 
corrupt  system  of  religion. 

The  consequence  of  this  theology  was  a 
universal  corruption  of  manners,  leading  to  the 
impunity  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  as  fully  testified 
by  Juvenal  and  Persius  among  the  Latins,  and 
Lucian  among  the  Greeks. 

To  such  as  were  sensible  of  the  horrid  de 
formities  of  this  religion,  the  priests,  in  order  to 
dispel  their  doubts,  applied  two  arguments :  the 
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first  deduced  from  the  miracles  pretended  to  be 
wrought  in  the  temples ;  and  the  second  from 
oracles  and  divination. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth, 
the  religion  and  arms  of  the  Romans  were  spread 
throughout  the  world.  With  the  view  of  not 
only  confirming  their  authority,  but  also  of 
abolishing  the  inhuman  rites  practised  by  the 
barbarous  nations  who  were  under  their  yoke, 
the  victorious  Romans  introduced  every  where 
their  own  system  of  religion. 

Passing  from  this  view  of  the  Roman  religion 
to  those  of  other  nations,  we  find  them  divisible 
into  two  classes,  political  and  military.  In  the 
former  class  may  be  ranked  the  religions  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  east,  especially  of  the 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians:  under  the 
military  class  may  be  comprehended  the  religion 
of  those  northern  nations,  the  Germans,  Bretons, 
Celts,  and  Goths. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  wise  men  who 
have  existed  in  all  the  heathen  nations,  none 
were  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition ; 
which  must  convince  us  that  none  but  God 
could  reveal  the  truth,  pure  and  unalloyed  by 
error. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  two  kinds  of 
philosophy  prevailed;  one  of  the  Greeks,  adopted 
also  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  other  of  the  Ori 
entals.  The  former  was  simply  called  "  Phi- 
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losophy  ;"  the  latter,  "  Fi/wcn?,"  or  "  Know 
ledge."  The  followers  of  the  latter  pretended 
to  be  the  restorers  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  was  lost  on  earth.  The  disciples  of  both 
these  systems  again  subdivided  into  a  variety  of 
sects. 

Of  the  Grecian  sects,  there  were  some  which 
were  enemies  to  all  religion  ;  and  others  who, 
though  they  acknowledged  a  Deity,  yet  cast  a 
cloud  over  the  truth.  Of  the  former  kind  were 
the  Epicureans  and  Academics  ;  of  the  latter, 
the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Aristotelians. 

In  all  these  sects,  as  there  were  many  things 
maintained  absurd  and  unreasonable,  certain 
men  of  judgment  and  moderation  determined 
to  adhere  to  none  of  them,  but  to  extract  out 
of  each  reasonable  doctrines,  and  to  reject  the 
rest.  Hence  arose  a  new  form  of  philosophy 
in  Egypt,  and  principally  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  called  the  "  Eclectic,"  and  founded  by 
one  Potamon,  of  Alexandria.  This  sect  held 
Plato  in  the  highest  esteem* 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  ignorant  and 
miserable  state  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  it  is  self-evident  that  mankind  required 
some  Divine  teacher,  to  convey  to  the  mind  true 
and  certain  principles  of  religion  and  wisdom, 
and  to  recal  them  to  the  sublime  paths  of  piety 
and  virtue, 
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CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING   THE    CIVIL  AND    RELIGIOUS    STATE    OF  THE 
JEWISH  NATION,    AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

THE  Jews,   at  this  period,  were  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  other  nations,  and  were  governed 
by  Herod  the  Great,  a  man  of  the  most  vicious 
and  tyrannical  disposition.    After  his  death,  the 
Romans  divided   the  government  of  Palestine 
between  his  sons.    Archelaus,  with  the  title  of 
Exarch,  received  one  half  of  Judsea ;  and  the 
other  was  divided  between  Antipas  and  Philip. 
Archelaus  was  so  corrupt  and  wicked  a  prince, 
that  Augustus,  by  the  solicitations  of  the  Jews, 
banished  him,  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  added  the  province  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Syria.   The  Jews, 
though  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  yet  enjoyed 
their  own  laws,  and  retained  their  High  Priest 
and  Sanhedrim,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  ceremonies.     They  were,  nevertheless, 
heavily  afflicted  with  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
profligate  rulers  and  chief  priests,  who  had  ob 
tained  their  places  by  bribery  and  iniquity,  and 
maintained  them  by  the  most  abominable  crimes. 
Palestine  exercised  at  this  time  two  religions, 
viz.  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan.     At  the  period 
of  Christ's  birth,  the  Jewish  religion  had  lost 
much  of  its  primitive  purity.     All  looked  for  a 
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deliverer,  but  not  for  such  a  one  as  God  had 
promised.  Instead  of  a  meek  and  spiritual 
Saviour,  they  expected  a  warlike  prince,  to  free 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke.  They  considered 
religion  as  consisting  solely  in  the  Mosaic  rites, 
and  in  certain  external  acts  of  duty  towards  the 
Gentiles  :  they  regarded  all  other  nations  as  ex 
cluded  from  heaven,  and  even  believed  in  in 
visible  powers,  magic,  &c.,  which  they  had 
partly  brought  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  partly  derived  from  their  neighbours,  the 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians.  Even  their 
learned  doctors,  who  boasted  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  theology,  were  divided  into  a  va 
riety  of  sects.  The  principal  were  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.  These  three 
agreed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion  ;  yet  many  material  points  were 
controverted  by  them.  One  was,  "  Whether 
the  written  law  alone  was  of  Divine  authority." 
The  Pharisees  added  to  this  law  another,  re 
ceived  by  oral  tradition,  which  the  Sadducees 
and  Essenes  rejected,  and  admitted  only  the 
written  law.  They  differed  also  concerning  the 
true  sense  of  the  law.  The  Essenes  asserted  that 
the  words  of  the  law  were  of  no  power,  and  that 
the  things  expressed  by  them  were  the  images 
of  holy  and  celestial  objects.  The  Pharisees 
and  Sadduces  asserted  the  contrary.  Thence 
succeeded  a  controversy  concerning  the  rewards 
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and  punishments  of  the  law.  The  Pharisees 
thought  they  extended  both  to  the  soul  and 
body,  and  that  they  lasted  beyond  this  present 
state.  The  Sadducees  limited  them  to  this  life. 
The  Essenes  maintained  that  they  extended  to 
the  soul  alone,  and  not  to  the  body,  which  they 
considered  merely  as  a  mass  of  malignant  matter, 
imprisoning  the  immortal  spirit. 

These  sects,  nevertheless,  exercised  a  reci 
procal  toleration  towards  each  other,  not  from  a 
principle  of  moderation,  but  from  mutual  fear. 
The  Sadducees  were  protected  by  the  higher 
classes,  the  Pharisees  by  the  multitude.  As  for 
the  Essenes,  their  life  was  spent  in  such  seclusion 
they  had  little  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  other 
sects.  They  were  spread  abroad,  through  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  con 
sidered  religion  as  consisting  in  contemplation 
and  retirement,  abstinence,  and  self-denials. 
The  Syrian  Essenes  thought  the  Deity  capable 
of  being  appeased  by  sacrifices  ;  those  of  Egypt 
asserted  that  the  only  offering  acceptable  to  God 
was  a  calm  and  serene  mind. 

The  Therapeutae,  mentioned  by  Philo  the 
Jew,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Contemplative  Life," 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  this  sect. 
From  this  notion  arose  the  division  of  the 
Essenes  into  theoretical  and  practical  The 
former  were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation, 
and  are  the  same  with  the  Therapeuta? ;  while 
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the  latter  were  partly  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
active  life. 

None  of  these  sects  seemed  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  real  and  pure  virtue.  The  Pharisees 
outwardly  were  given  up  to  great  sanctity,  and 
austerity  of  manners,  though,  at  heart,  as  our 
Saviour  accused  them,  they  were  defiled  with 
impurities.  The  commandments  and  traditions 
of  men  were  by  them  also  considered  as  para 
mount  to  the  sacred  precepts  and  laws  of  God. 
The  Sadducees,  also,  by  denying  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment,  destroyed  at  once  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  virtue.  As  for  the 
Essenes,  they  were  so  addicted  to  fanaticism 
and  superstition,  to  indolence  and  misanthropy, 
that  they  dissolved  every  bond  of  social  inter 
course. 

Can  we  then  wonder,  since  the  teachers  and 
leading  men  of  the  people  were  thus  sunk  in  su 
perstition  and  ignorance,  that  the  people  them 
selves  were  so,  in  a  still  greater  degree  ?  With 
great  reason,  therefore,  our  Saviour  compared 
the  people  to  a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  and 
their  doctors  to  blind  guides. 

To  these  corruptions  may  be  added  the  strong 
attachment  many  felt  towards  the  tenets  of  the 
oriental  philosophers,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala, 
evidently  derived  from  thence :  for  they  main- 
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tained  a  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  the  Supreme  God;  and  asserted  that 
the  power  of  the  former  would  be  supplanted  by 
the  Messiah.  The  form  of  external  worship  was 
also  much  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  though  less 
so  than  other  parts  of  their  religion. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  can  be  assigned 
for  these  errors  ;  partly  from  the  extrava 
gancies  brought  by  their  ancestors  from  Chaldaea, 
partly  from  the  errors  introduced  into  Asia 
by  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Yet, 
whatever  errors  the  Jews  imbibed  from  their 
neighbours,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  still 
adhered  strictly  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  Hence 
synagogues  were  erected  throughout  Judaea,  and 
hence  public  schools  arose,  in  which  divinity 
was  taught. 

The  Samaritans,  who  had  their  temple  of 
worship  on  Mount  Gerizim,  were  equally  op 
pressed  as  the  Jews  with  whom  they  lived  in 
the  utmost  animosity.  Though  their  ideas  of 
the  offices  and  nature  of  the  Messiah  were  more 
just  than  those  of  the  Jews,  they  were,  never 
theless,  greatly  corrupted  by  the  idolatrous 
customs  of  the  Pagan  nations. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

SINCE  no  human  power  or  wisdom  could  pos 
sibly  dispel  these  clouds  of  darkness  from  the 
earth,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great,  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  came  down 
from  heaven,  in  the  character  of  a  Teacher, 
Mediator,  spiritual  and  immortal  King.  He 
was  born  at  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  748. 

Though  we  have  a  particular  account  of  his 
birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents,  from  four  in 
spired  writers,  yet  little  is  said  of  his  infancy* 
We  know  that,  soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents 
fled  into  Egypt  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Herod, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  we  find  him  disputing 
in  the  Temple.  From  that  period,  till  he  was  thirty, 
we  hear  nothing  of  him.  At  this  time  he  com 
menced  his  public  ministry,  having  sent  forward 
John  to  prepare  the  way  before  him  by  preach 
ing  repentance  and  baptism.  Christ  persevered 
in  his  ministry  for  three  years:  he  elected  twelve 
apostles  from  among  the  lowest  and  most  illiter 
ate  of  the  people,  and  appointed  seventy  disciples. 
His  own  ministry  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
Jews,  'nor  did  he  at  first  permit  his  disciples  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  tlie  Gentiles  ;  his  fame, 
however,  very  soon  spread  among  other  nations, 
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even  to  Edessa,  whose  King,  Abgarus,  it  is  said, 
being  taken  ill,  applied  to  Christ  to  heal  *him. 
His  success  was  very  great  in  the  conversion  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Jews ;  but  as  his  doc 
trine  was  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  princi 
ples  of  the  priests,  they  succeeded  at  last,  by 
the  "treachery  of  the  apostate  Judas,  in  accusing 
him,  before  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim,  of 
treason  against  Csesar ;  and,  finally,  in  putting 
him  to  death.  On  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  for  forty  days 
after  he  conversed  with  his  disciples,  instruct 
ing  them  more  fully  on  many  points  ;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  he  commissioned  his  disciples 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

AFTER  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven, 
according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
effused  upon  the  apostles,  thereby  filling  them 
with  all  knowledge  and  power  of  working  mira 
cles.  They  commenced  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and 

*  As  no  writer,  earlier  than  Eusebius,  mentions  this  cir 
cumstance,  it  most  probably  deserves  little  credit. 
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after  some  years  of  great  success,  they  turned 
unto  the  Gentiles,  having  previously  elected 
Matthias  in  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  apos 
tles,  who  were  low  and  illiterate  men,  we  find 
the  accomplished  and  courageous  Saul  called 
from  persecuting  the  Christians,  by  Christ  him 
self,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  apos 
tles  ;  proving  himself  the  most  zealous  among 
them. 

At  Jerusalem  the  first  Christian  church  was 
founded,  and  became  the  model  of  every  other 
erected  during  the  first  century.  It  was  go 
verned  by  the  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  the 
elders  and  deacons  were  subject.  Separate 
assemblies  were  also  held  by  the  people,  where, 
assisted  by  the  apostles,  they  prayed,  were  in 
structed,  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper, 
distinguishing  themselves  particularly  by  their 
feasts  of  charity*,  and  community  of  rights. 

From  Jerusalem  they  proceeded  to  plant  many 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  re 
cords  do  not  furnish  many  particulars  on  this 
head,  nor  are  the  exploits  among  the  Gauls, 
English,  Spaniards,  &c.  to  be  credited,  being 
fables  forged  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
At  the  same  time  the  purity  of  Christ's  religion 
was  so  admired,  by  even  the  Gentiles,  that  many 

*  Vide  Acts,  ii.  42. 
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who  were  not  entire  converts,  ranked  our  Saviour 
among  their  greatest  heroes,  and  gods.  Even 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  would  have  classed  him 
among  the  latter,  had  he  not  been  overruled  by 
his  senate* 

As  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  Gentiles,  it  must  alone  be  attributed  to  an 
omnipotent  hand  ;  particularly  when  we  con 
sider  the  humble  instruments  which  effected  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  amazing  powers  of 
language,  and  of  working  miracles,  which  they 
displayed.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  power  given 
them  also  of  communicating  their  miraculous 
gifts  to  others. 

Such  were  the  true  causes  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  though  other  most  absurd  and  un 
reasonable  ones  have  been  produced,  which  are 
not  worthy  of  mention. 


CHAP.  V. 

CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  virtue  and  innocence 
of  the  earlier  Christians,  they  were  not  proof 
against  the  malignity  of  the  Jews :  the  murder 
of  Stephen  was  only  the  forerunner  of  that  of 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  of  James,  sur- 
named  the  "  Just,"  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In 
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the  Roman  provinces  also  they  persecuted  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  enemies  to 
the  government.  God,  however,  soon  took 
vengeance  on  them,  by  the  signal  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  their  Temple,  by  Vespasian, 
and  his  son  Titus. 

The  Christians,  however,  experienced  from 
the  Gentiles  the  greatest  persecutions.  In  the 
first  place,  from  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  enacted 
laws  against  them ;  then  by  Domitian,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  Severus,  and  other  emperors  ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  severity, 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  tolerated  all 
religions,  must  have  been  the  contempt  the 
Jews  shewed  towards  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
which  was  so  closely  connected  with  its  political 
constitution.  Another  reason  was,  the  simplicity 
of  their  worship,  having  neither  sacrifices,  nor 
temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  like  other 
nations;  so  that  the  Romans  considered  them  to 
be  no  better  than  atheists. 

The  various  kinds  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  Christians,  and  the  judicial  forms  used  against 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan.  Some 
were  not  convicted  without  positive  proof; 
others  were  dragged  away  to  execution  without 
a  trial,  unless  they  saved  themselve  by  apostacy. 

They  who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Christ  were 
called  "  Martyrs,"  signifying,  witnesses  ;  and 
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sophy  which  we  can  analyse,  none  was  so  detri 
mental  to  Christianity  as  the  Oriental  doctrine, 
called  Gnosis.  From  hence  came  forth  the 
leaders  of  those  sects,  who,  in  the  three  Jirst 
centuries,  perplexed  the  Christian  church,  by 
endeavouring  to  unite  their  own  false  and  fanciful 
doctrines  to  the  pure  and  sublime  truths  of 
Christianity.  Thus  they  imposed  such  a  system, 
of  religion  on  their  followers,  as  involved  every 
thing  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  Both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  who  opposed  these 
sectaries,  falsely  considered  them  as  emanating 
from  the  Platonics,  because  they  apparently 
adopted  certain  opinions  of  Plato. 

The  first  principle  of  the  Gnostics  was,  that, 
considering  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  all  evil 
must  be  without  him :  now  nothing  is  without 
or  beyond  the  Deity  but  matter ;  ergo,  matter  is 
the  centre  of  evil.  On  this  hypothesis  they 
founded  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  attributed 
its  origin,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  God, 
but  to  some  inferior  intelligence,  to  whom  the 
world  owed  its  existence  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
affirmed,  that  evil  was  contrary  to  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Deity.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
reconcile  this  doctrine  to  reason;  and,  to  get 
out  of  their  embarrassment,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  absurd  and  romantic  fables. 

Some,  again,  imagined  two  eternal  principles, 
one  presiding  over  light,  the  other  over  matter, 
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and  by  their  perpetual  conflict,  explained  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  Others 
attributed  the  government  of  matter  to  a  subor 
dinate  intelligence  ;  while  a  third  class  maintained 
a  triumvirate  of  beings,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Deity  was  distinguished  both  from  the  material 
evil  principle,  and  from  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
These  three  leading  sects,  though  differing  in 
some  points,  were  however,  unanimous  in 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  an  eternal 
nature,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent, 
diffused  as  a  light  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  which  they  called  Pleroma  ("  nx^wpx,")  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  fulness.  This  eternal 
nature,  they  asserted,  produced,  from  itself,  two 
minds  of  a  different  sex,  resembling  their  Divine 
Parent.  From  the  union  of  these  two,  others 
were  produced,  and  from  them  again  successive 
generations  ;  whence,  in  time,  was  formed  a 
celestial  family  in  the  pleroma.  This  progeny 
being  immutable  and  immortal  in  its  nature, 
was  called  by  the  philosophers  "  (Eon,99  («ia>v,) 
signifying  an  eternal  nature  :  their  number  was 
doubtful. 

Their  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world  was,  that  beyond  the  abode  of  the  Deity 
lies  a  rude  mass  of  matter  :  that  one  of  the 
celestial  natures,  descending  from  the  pleroma, 
either  by  a  fortuitous  impulse,  or  from  design, 
reduced  this  mass  to  order,  and  filled  it  with 
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inhabitants  and  a  certain  portion  of  divine  light. 
This  creator  of  the  world  they  distinguished 
from  the  Supreme  Deity,  by  the  name  of  Demi 
urge.  His  character  is  compounded  of  virtue 
and  pride,  and  he  claims  to  himself  exclusive 
dominion  and  adoration. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
they  considered  it  as  emanating  from  the 
Divinity,  but  greatly  shackled  by  the  lusts  and 
impurities  of  the  body.  The  Deity,  they  think, 
exerts  himself  to  emancipate  his  offspring  from 
this  servitude, by  sending  them  divine  messengers 
and  teachers,  while  the  demiurge  throws  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Such  souls,  in  this  conten 
tion,  as  subdue  their  corrupt  passions,  after 
death  ascend  directly  to  the  pleroma  ;  but  such 
as  do  not  resist  the  evil  nature,  at  the  end  of 
this  life  pass  into  new  bodies,  until  they  awake 
from  their  sinful  lethargy.  In  the  end  the 
Supreme  God  will  be  victorious,  and  will  in 
volve  this  world  in  general  ruin. 

Such  were  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Oriental 
philosophers.  The  state  of  literature  among  the 
Jews  we  must  next  consider,  though  it  may  be 
gathered  nearly  from  what  we  have  said  above 
of  that  people.  This  superstitious  nation  was, 
at  this  time,  much  addicted  to  the  dark  and 
hidden  science  of  the  cabbala,-  a  science  that 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  phi- 
losophy.  Some  of  the  Grecian  doctrines  were 
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also,  at  this  period,  known  to  the  Jews,  having 
been  admitted  into  the  Mosaic  religion  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Greeks  certainly  held  the  first  rank  in 
literature  and  philosophy  ;  in  many  places,  and 
especially  at  Athens,  many  learned  men  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  to  whose  schools  multitudes  flocked 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  was  also  much  resorted  to.  At  Rome, 
young  men  were  instructed  in  the  Greek  lan 
guage,  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
country ;  and  often  completed  their  studies  in 
Greece  itself.  They  chiefly  followed  the  Epi 
cureans  and  Academics,  because  their  doctrines 
greatly  favoured  the  gratification  of  all  the  pas 
sions.  After  the  death  of  that  patron  of  letters, 
Augustus,  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
languished,  because  his  successors  applied  them 
selves  exclusively  to  war  and  conquest.  As  for 
the  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britons,  they  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  learned  men.  Among  the 
Gauls,  the  people  of  Marseilles  were  most  re 
nowned  for  their  progress  in  the  sciences ;  and 
the  Druids  of  the  Celts  were  highly  esteemed 
for  their  wisdom  and  learning. 
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CHAP.  II. 

RESPECTING    THE    MINISTERS    AND    DOCTORS    OF    THE 
CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM    OF   GOVERNMENT. 

THE  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  being  to 
establish  an  universal  church,  it  became  neces 
sary,  first  to  appoint  extraordinary  teachers  to 
convert  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  then  to  insti 
tute  ordinary  ministers  to  enforce  and  repeat 
the  doctrines  of  the  former.  Of  the  first  class 
were  the  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples, 
together  with  the  evangelists,  who  had  their 
appointment  from  the  apostles.  The  nature  and 
authority  of  the  apostolic  function  was  the 
power  of  making  laws,  of  repressing  crime,  of 
working  miracles,  and  of  explaining  the  Divine 
will.  We  know  but  little  of  the  seventy  dis 
ciples,  since  they  are  only  once  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke,  x.  1.)  ;  and  there 
we  find  their  commission  extended  only  to  the 
Jews. 

Neither  Christ  or  his  apostles  commanded  any 
thing  expressly  in  regard  to  the  external  form  or 
government  of  the  church  ;  hence  we  may  infer, 
that  the  regulation  of  this  was  to  depend  on  the 
times,  and  on  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
its  rulers.*  Now,  if  the  apostles  acted  by  Divine 

*  It  must  here"be  remarked,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Mosheim's 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  episcopal  government,  that  who- 
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inspiration,  it  follows  that  that  form  of  govern 
ment  which  the   primitive  churches   borrowed 


ever  examines  with  attention  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
ministerial  office  will  observe,  that  as  Christ  himself  appointed 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  seventy  disciples ;  as  the  apostles 
appointed  deacons,  and  afterwards  elders,  in  the  church  at 
Jerusalem ;  as  St.  Paul  appointed  elders  in  all  the  churches 
founded  by  himself,  and  enjoined  Timothy  and  Titus  to  do 
the  same,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions;  so  has  there 
been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  three  orders  of 
priesthood,  from  the  apostlic  age  down  to  the  present 
time :  indeed  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  fathers  who 
flourished  in  the  apostolic  age  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that 
bishops  were  appointed  by  the  apostles;  that  there  were 
three  distinct  orders  of  ministers,  viz.  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  in  the  primitive  church,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
regular  succession  of  them  to  the  present  day.  Nor  can 
there  be  produced  the  existence  of  one  single  independent 
church,  which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop, 
after  it  was  fairly  established.  The  apostles,  in  every  city, 
ordained  deacons  and  presbyters ;  which  latter  were,  at  first, 
all  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  But  as  Christianity  spread, 
the  apostles  found  it  necessary  to  vest  the  supreme  power  in 
one  person,  who,  from  his  superintending  care,  was  called 
Episcopus,  or  Bishop.  This  title,  though  it  might,  at  first, 
have  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  who  had  any  spi 
ritual  office  in  the  church,  was  now  limited  to  this  supreme 
inspector,  who  was  invariably  chosen  out  of  the  order  of 
presbyters,  and  invested  with  the  entire  care  of  the  church. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  this  power,  thus  originally 
given,  was  not  limited  to  the  apostolic  ages,  —  it  was  trans 
mitted  to  succeeding  generations  ;  and  is  still  preserved  and 
applied  with  no  other  difference  than  such  as  a  change  of 
times  and  circumstances  must  naturally  produce. 

From  this  uniform  practice,  therefore,  of  the  primitive 
church,  we  must  conclude  that  a  distinct  form  of  church- 
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from  that  of  Jerusalem  was  of  Divine  institution ; 
yet  we  must  not  conclude  from  thence  that  that 
form  is  immmutable.  In  those  times  every 
Christian  church  consisted  of  the  people,  their 
leaders,  and  the  ministers  or  deacons.  The 
people,  according  to  the  example  of  the  apostles, 
were  chief  in  authority,  (a  regulation  necessary 
at  that  time,)  and  had  the  power  of  electing  their 
own  rulers,  and  of  rejecting  any  laws  proposed 
by  them;  they  could  also  excommunicate  or 
restore  unworthy  members.  These  privileges 
they  had  obtained  in  consequence  of  their  gene 
ral  and  public  oblations. 

A  perfect  equality  and  harmony  reigned 
among  the  members  of  the  church,  as  appears 
by  their  feasts  of  chanty,  and  by  their  mutual 
salutations  of  "  Brethren,"  and  "  Sisters."  In 
process  of  time,  when  the  members  of  the  church 
increased,  they  were  divided  into  two  orders, 
called  Believers  and  Catechumens.  The  former 
were  such  as  had  been  baptized,  and  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  ;  the  latter,  such  as  were 
not  yet  baptized,  but  under  a  state  of  probation. 

The  rulers  of  the  church  were  called  Pres 
byters,  or  Bishops,  titles  which,  in  the  New  Tes- 


government  was  from  the  beginning  laid  down,  which  form 
was  episcopal,  and  as  such  has  been,  without  interruption, 
transmitted  to  the  present  time.  — Vide  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  ii. 
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tament,  are  applied  to  the  same  order  of  men. 
They  were  distinguished,  according  to  their 
functions,  by  the  names  of  teaching  and  ruling 
presbyters.  From  the  want  of  men  sufficiently 
learned  to  teach  the  primitive  Christians  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  God  found  it  neces 
sary  to  send  to  some  churches  extraordinary: 
teachers,  called  "  Prophets  of  the  New  Testa 
ment."  When  that  want  was  better  supplied,, 
this  order  of  prophets  ceased. 

The  church  was  certainly  provided  with  arr 
inferior  order  of  ministers,  called  Deacons,  who 
attended  on  the  apostles.  Such  were  those 
young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  first  deacons,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  native  Jews,  were  accused 
by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in  the  distri 
bution  of  alms.  The  apostles,  therefore,  chose 
seven  other  deacons,  solely  for  the  foreign 
Jewish  converts.  All  other  churches  chose  their 
deacons  in  the  same  way ;  and  some  chose  also 
deaconesses,  from  among  their  devout  widows 
and  matrons. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the  church  in 
creased,  they  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  one 
man,  of  known  piety,  president  of  the  council  of 
presbyters.  He  was  at  first  styled  the  "  Angel" 
of  the  church  *,  and  afterwards  was  called  the 

*  Rev.  ii.  1. 
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The  church  was  certainly  provided  with  an 
inferior  order  of  ministers,  called  Deacons,  who 
attended  on  the  apostles.  Such  were  those 
young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  first  deacons,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  native  Jews,  were  accused 
by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in  the  distri 
bution  of  alms.  The  apostles,  therefore,  chose 
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Jewish  converts.  All  other  churches  chose  their 
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presbyters.  He  was  at  first  styled  the  "  Angel" 
of  the  church*,  and  afterwards  was  called  the 

*  Rev.  ii.  l. 
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"  Bishop,"  or  "  Inspector ;"  signifying  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  inspect  the  wants  and  morals  of 
his  flock.  The  jurisdiction,  however,  of  the 
bishops  was  soon  extended,  by  the  erection  of 
new  churches  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
These  churches  soon  grew  into  what  the  Greeks 
called  dioceses,  and,  becoming  too  numerous  for 
the  inspection  of  the  bishop,  deputies  were  by 
him  appointed  to  govern  and  instruct  them  : 
they  were  called  Chorepiscopi,  i.  e.  country 
bishops,  and  were  of  an  order  between  the 
bishop  and  presbyter. 

The  custom  of  holding  councils  and  metropo 
litans  did  not  commence  till  the  second  century. 

The  apostles  and  their  disciples  were  the 
principal  men  who,  at  this  time,  enforced  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  by  their  writings. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume,  as 
well  as  who  were  their  real  authors,  they  are  both 
matters  of  dispute.  We,  however,  know  that,  be- 
fore  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  most 
part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  read 
and  received  as  a  Divine  rule  of  faith  and  morals 
by  every  church.  We  are  well  assured  that  the 
Four  Gospels  were  collected  during  the  life  of 
St.  John  ;  and  that  the  three  first  were  approved 
of  by  him.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  books  were 
collected  together  at  the  same  time,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  spurious  productions,  relating 
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to  Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  were  now  in 
circulation.  The  most  celebrated  writer  of 
this  century,  next  to  the  apostles,  was  Clemens, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Two  Epistles  to  the  Corinth 
ians,  written  in  Greek,  are  attributed  to  him. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the  next 
apostolic  father.  This  good  man,  a  disciple 
and  friend  of  the  apostles,  was,  by  the  order  of 
Trajan,  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  in  the  public  theatre,  where  he  firmly 
met  his  death.  There  are  many  Epistles,  writ 
ten  on  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  attri 
buted  to  him.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  second  century, 
is  said  to  be  genuine.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
was  probably  not  written  by  the  true  Barnabas, 
who  was  St.  Paul's  companion,  but  by  some 
superstitious  Jew  of  this  century.  The  work  en 
titled  "  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas"  was  written 
in  the  second  century,  by  Hermas,  brother  to 
Pius,  bishop  of  Rome. 

We  may  here  generally  remark,  that  these 
apostolic  fathers,  who  wrote  in  the  infancy  of 
the  church,  were  neither  remarkable  for  their 
learning  nor  their  eloquence ;  which  circum 
stance,  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  the  Christian  cause,  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
its  rapid  progress  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  Divine 
Power  alone. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE     DOCTRINE     OF    THE     CHRISTIAN    CHURCH     IN    THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  com 
prehended  in  these  two  great  points,  Faith 
and  Practice.  The  former  is  expressed  by  the 
apostles  by  the  term  mystery r,  or  the  truth  ;  and 
the  latter,  by  that  of  godliness,  or  piety.  The 
rule  and  standard  of  both  are  the  books  of  both 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples  took  every  care  to  explain 
and  interpret,  not  so  much  by  the  rules  and 
subtleties  of  human  wisdom,  as  by  the  example 
of  their  own  dispositions  and  actions. 

We  have  a  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  that,/orm,  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which,  from  the  fourth  century,  was  ge 
nerally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostles  ;  but  is  now  supposed  to  have  contained 
merely  their  doctrines,  and  not  to  have  been 
wholly  written  at  once. 

At  first,  all  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  repented  of  their  past 
sins,  were  immediately  admitted  to  baptism,  and 
afterwards  instructed  in  the  several  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;  but,  in  after-time,  none  were  ad 
mitted  to  this  sacrament  before  they  had  been 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
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Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  believers 
and  catechumens.  The  children  of  the  earlier 
Christians  were  instructed  in  religion  at  public 
schools,  while  those  of  riper  years  were  sent  to 
the  Gymnasia,  where  they  studied  sacred  and 
profane  literature.  Many  children's  schools  were 
built  in  different  places.  St.  John  erected  one 
at  Ephesus,  Polycarp  another  at  Smyrna;  but 
that  had  the  most  repute  which  was  built  at 
Alexandria,  called  the  "  Catechetical  School,0 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Mark. 

The  secret  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Christians 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  in  not  revealing, 
at  once  and  indiscriminately,  the  more  abstruse 
doctrines  of  religion  to  their  new  converts.  The 
Christians  of  this  century  were  models  of  virtue 
and  piety,  if  we  take  them  generally.  We  must 
not,  however,  pass  this  encomium,  as  many 
authors  have  erred  in  doing,  on  all  the  primi 
tive  Christians ;  because  we  find  them  continu 
ally  exercising  their  right  of  excommunication 
towards  such  as  had  committed  enormous  sins. 
This  right  was  vested  in  the  people,  whose  de 
cision,  nevertheless,  was  by  no  means  irrevocable. 

Controversies  soon  arose  in  the  church,  partly 
proceeding  from  the  bitter  animosities  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  partly  from  early  and 
habitual  prejudice.  The  church  of  Antioch 
gave  birth  to  the  first,  concerning  the  neces 
sity  of  observing  the  law  of  Moses.  The  issue  of 
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this  controversy  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Ch.  xv.)  Other  contro 
versies  soon  followed,  which  St.  Paul  and  some 
of  the  apostles  have  but  briefly  mentioned.  But 
that  which  regarded  the  means  of  justification, 
and  method  of  salvation,  was  of  all  the  most  im 
portant.  The  apostles  had  constantly  taught, 
that  all  hopes  of  salvation  rested  on  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  while  Jewish  doctors  enforced  the  suf 
ficiency  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  latter 
doctrine  at  once  struck  at  the  root  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  induced  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  deny  the  sufficiency 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  and  to  denounce,  in 
every  way,  such  a  pernicious  doctrine. 

This  controversy,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  Mosaic  law,  though  determined 
by  the  apostles  in  the  wisest  manner,  was  the 
cause,  in  process  of  time,  of  a  part  of  the  juda- 
izing  Christians  separating  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  adhering  to  the  law  of  Moses. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES    AND     CEREMONIES     USED     IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion  par 
ticularly  recommended  it  to  all  men,  in  as  much 
15 
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as  it  was  founded  on  two  great  principles  alone, 
viz.  Faith  and  Charity.  It  did  not,  however, 
on  this  account,  exclude  certain  external  rites, 
of  which  Christ  himself  instituted  two,  to  be 
continued  for  ever,  viz.  Baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Supper. 

There  is  reason,  also,  to  suppose  that  the 
apostles  themselves  tolerated,  through  neces 
sity,  many  other  external  rites,  in  various  places ; 
but  that  they  retained  every  where  the  Jewish 
rites,  is  without  foundation.  They  certainly 
did  not  exclude  so  much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as 
accorded  with  Christianity  :  they  were,  never 
theless,  unanimous  in  setting  apart,  for  public 
worship,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the 
Saviour  arose  from  the  dead,  and  in  observing 
two  anniversary  festivals  ;  one  in  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  other  of  the  de 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles. 
They  also  kept  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  martyrs. 

It  is  Very  certain,  moreover,  that  the  first 
Christians  assembled  for  Divine  worship  in  pri 
vate  houses,  and  afterwards  confined  those  as 
semblies  to  some  one  fixed  place,  where  the 
Scriptures,  divided  into  portions,  or  lessons,  were 
publicly  read.  After  the  lessons,  followed  some 
brief  exhortation,  in  which  any  were  permitted 
to  join,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  animated  them.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  exhortations,  all  the 
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people  joined  their  bishop  in  prayer,  and  then 
followed  certain  hymns,  which  were  sung  by  a 
few  appointed  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
the  essential  parts  of  Divine  worship. 

Oblations  of  bread,  wine,  &c.  followed  the 
prayers  of  the  first  Christians,  by  which  the 
ministers  and  poor  were  supported.  A  certain 
portion  was  also  set  apart  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
after  it  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and 
received  the  assenting  Amen  ('Ap)v)  of  the  people. 
It  was  then  distributed  by  the  deacons.  This 
holy  supper  was  followed  by  sober  repasts, 
called  Agapae  ('AyaTrai),  or  Feasts  of  Charity. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in 
this  century,  at  appointed  places,  and  was  per 
formed  by  the  total  immersion  of  the  body  in 
baptismal  fonts,  by  the  bishop  alone.  In  after - 
times,  this  power  he  conferred  on  the  presbyters 
and  chorepiscopi,  reserving  to  himself  the  con 
firmation  of  the  baptism.  That  the  sick,  after 
confessing  their  sins  to  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
were  then  anointed  with  oil,  though  by  no  means 
doubted,  is  but  rarely  mentioned  by  any  writer. 
As  for  fasting,  it  was  authorised  neither  by 
Christ  nor  the  apostles ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
gradually  introduced  into  the  church,  first  by 
custom,  and  then  by  positive  appointment. 
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CHAR  V. 

DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  WHICH,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY, 
TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  Christian  church  was  scarcely  formed, 
when  a  set  of  reformers  sprung  up,  discontented 
with  that  simplicity  which  the  apostles  had  in 
troduced.  Some  of  these  reformers  were  for 
adapting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  their 
own  systems  of  philosophy  ;  while  others  again 
endeavoured  to  blend  with  them  the  opinions, 
customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Such  were 
Hymenseus,  Alexander,  Philetus,  Hermogenes, 
Demas,  and  Diotrephes.  All  that  we  know  of 
these  reformers  is,  that  their  numbers,  at  first, 
were  but  small,  and  that  their  doctrines  were 
chimerical  and  extravagant  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  leader  of  these  hostile  sects  was 
that  of  the  Gnostics.  These  self-sufficient  phi 
losophers  pretended  that  they  were  able  to  re 
store  to  mankind  the  knowledge  (Gnosis)  of  the 
true  God,  which  was  lost  in  the  world.  They 
foretold  also  the  approaching  defeat  of  the  evil 
principle,  to  whom  they  attributed  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

These    Christian  Gnostics   sprung  from  the 

oriental  philosophy ;   and,   though  it  was  one  of 

their  chief  tenets  that  the  soul  was  imprisoned 

in  corrupt  matter,    contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
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Supreme  Deity,  they,  nevertheless,  were  con 
vinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  from  this 
bondage.  The  oriental  philosophers  had  ex 
pected  an  extraordinary  messenger  from  God, 
to  deliver  them  from  the  malignant  genii :  im 
mediately,  therefore,  as  they  perceived  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  they  acknowledged  him  to 
be  that  messenger. 

From  the  false  principle  above  mentioned, 
this  sect  was  led  to  deny  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  because  it  contradicted 
their  account  of  the  creation.  From  their  aver 
sion  to  that  sacred  book,  they  almost  adored  the 
serpent,  the  first  author  of  sin,  as  well  as  the 
most  profligate  characters  therein  mentioned. 
Hence  they  absolutely  felt  an  abhorrence  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  of  the  religion  he  taught, 
Being  convinced  that  evil  resided  in  matter,  they 
were  rendered  averse  to  wedlock,  as  the  means 
by  which  matter  is  multiplied,  and  were  led  to 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  fu 
ture  re-union  with  the  immortal  spirit.  From 
their  belief  in  evil  genii,  they  applied  them 
selves  to  the  study  of  magic,  in  order  to  resist 
their  power. 

Their  ideas  respecting  Jesus  Christ  were  im 
pious  and  absurd  :  for,  though  they  believed  him 
to  have  been  sent  from  the  Pleroma,  yet  they  de 
nied  his  divinity,  considering  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  inferior  to  the  Father. 
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They  also  denied  his  humanity,  because  it  im 
plies  evil.  Hence  they  were  led  to  deny  his 
reality,  that  he  even  really  suffered,  or  that 
he  came  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  wicked  spirits.  Their  moral  doc 
trines  were  of  two  kinds.  The  greatest  part 
adopted  rules  of  the  most  rigid  abstinence,  au 
sterity,  and  self-denial ;  while  the  remainder, 
considering  that  there  was  no  moral  difference  in 
human  actions,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  grati 
fication  of  every  passion.  When  called  upon  to 
produce  their  authority  for  such  doctrines,  some 
referred  to  fictitious  writings  of  Abraham,  Zoro 
aster,  Christ,  and  his  apostles.  Others  referred 
to  the  secret  doctrines  of  Christ;  others  to 
Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  Matthias, 
the  friend  of  Christ. 

Others,  who  did  not.  utterly  reject  the  New 
Testament,  did  not  scruple,  however,  to  add,  or 
to  curtail,  such  passages  as  made  for  or  against 
their  doctrines. 

Among  the  heads  of  those  sects  which,  at  their 
first  rise,  so  corrupted  the  Christian  religion,  was, 
first,  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan.  This  man  even 
set  himself  up  for  the  Messiah,  and,  therefore,  is 
rather  to  be  called  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 
than  an  heretic. 

Of  the  same  description  was  Simon  Magus, 
who   called   himself  the    "Supreme  Power  of 
God."      He   was   by   birth   a   Samaritan,    had 
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studied  at  Alexandria,  and,  having  witnessed 
the  miraculous  power  of  Philip,  embraced  Christ 
ianity,  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  same  power. 
Having  received  that  severe  admonition  from 
St.  Peter,  as  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
c.  viii.,  he  not  only  renounced  Christianity,  but 
became  its  bitterest  enemy,  professing,  together 
with  his  mistress,  Helena,  (in  whom,  he  said,  re 
sided  a  female  «?ow,)  the  most  impious  doctrines. 

Menander,  a  Samaritan,  was  another  leader 
of  these  sectaries,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Simon's.  This  man  pretended  to  be 
one  of  the  ceons  sent  from  the  Pleroma. 

Exclusive  of  these  three,  the  Nicolaitans  may 
be  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
sectaries,  adopting  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics, 
as  well  as  their  profligacy. 

Cerinthus  was  another  of  the  Gnostics,  but 
worshipped  Christ  equally  with  the  Father.  He 
ordered  his  followers  to  give  up  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  follow  Christ  alone,  who,  he 
asserted,  would  return  one  day  upon  the  earth, 
and  reign  in  Palestine  for  one  thousand  years. 

The  sects  of  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  rather 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  second  century ; 
because  they  did  not  desert  the  Christian  as 
semblies  until  after  the  second  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
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PART  1. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE     PROSPEROUS     EVENTS    WHICH     H APPEND    TO   THE 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY, 

THE  Roman  emperors  of  this  century  were 
certainly  examples  of  humanity,  mildness,  and 
virtue  ;  a  circumstance  particularly  Advantage 
ous  to  those  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Ro 
man  sceptre :  for,  though  severe  edicts  were 
issued  against  them,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
liberated  from  the  terror  of  them,  by  various 
remedies.  Trajan,  though  in  other  respects 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
representations  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  forbid 
all  search  to  be  made  after  them.  Antoninus 
Pius  even  enacted  penal  laws  against  their  ac 
cusers.  Hence  the  limits  of  the  church  were, 
during  this  century,  considerably  enlarged. 
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In  what  particular  countries  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  first  shone  forth  at  this  period,   is  by  no 
means   ascertained:    we,    however,    know   that 
Christ  was  worshipped  as  God,  not  only  through 
out  the  whole  east,  but  also  among  the  Ger 
mans,    Spaniards,    Celts,    Britons,    and    other 
nations.     Pantaenus,    the   head  of  the  Alexan 
drian  school,  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who  con 
veyed  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  Indians ; 
though  Eusebius  asserts,  that  these  Indians  were 
certain  Jews,  who  inhabited  Arabia  Felix,  whom 
the   apostle    Bartholomew   had    previously   in 
structed  in  Christianity :  for,  according  to  St.  Je- 
rom,  Pantsenus  found  among  them  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  given  them  by  Bartholomew. 

From  Gaul  Christianity  penetrated  into  that 
part  of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  Rome, 
and  thence  is  thought  to  have  passed  into  Bri 
tain.  Some  German  churches  claim  St.  Peter 
as  their  first  founder ;  while  the  Britons,  on  the 
authority  of  Bede,  believe  that,  in  this  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  their 
king,  Lucius,  received  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
Eleutherus,  Christian  instructors.  It  is  possible 
that  Christianity  reached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  France,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
apostolic  age  ;  but  there  are  no  certain  records 
that  it  was  established  in  this  part  of  Europe  be 
fore  the  second  century.  Pothinus,  in  company 
with  Irenaeus,  certainly  first  established  churches 
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at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and  became  himself  the 
first  bishop. 

This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  is  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  multiplied  translations 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Italic,  (which 
was  the  most  universal,)  the  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
and  ^Ethiopic  languages.  It  also  was  much 
benefited  by  the  apologetic  writings  of  many 
able  men,  as  also  by  the  miraculous  powers,  and 
extraordinary  gifts,  displayed  by  its  first  heralds. 
These  gifts  ceased,  in  proportion  with  the  causes 
which  rendered  them  necessary.  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus  was  a  Chris 
tian  legion,  who,  when  their  general,  in  a  war 
with  the  Marcomanni,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  perishing  by  thirst,  brought  him 
deliverance  by  calling  down,  by  prayer,  rain  on 
themselves,  and  thunder  among  the  enemy. 
They  were  ever  after  called  the  thundering 
legion,  and  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  Chris 
tianity,  This  Divine  interposition  of  God  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  miraculous,  because  it 
can  be  explained,  without  going  beyond  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

The  Jews  were  again  punished  with  fresh 
calamities,  first  under  Trajan,  and  then  under 
Adrian,  having  risen  in  rebellion  against  Rome, 
under  that  pretending  Messiah,  Barcocheba.  Je 
rusalem  was  utterly  destroyed,  together  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  a  new  city,  called 
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Capitolina,  built  on  its  ruins.  This  calamity 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Jews,  for  some 
time,  to  exercise  their  malignity  towards  the 
Christians. 


CHAP.  II. 

CALAMITOUS      EVENTS     WHICH      BEFEL     THE     CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THOUGH  the  senate,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  had  annulled  the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero 
andNerva,  the  practice  of  prosecuting  the  Chris 
tians  still  prevailed  :  so  that,  even  under  the 
reign  of  the  good  Trajan,  they  were  continually 
persecuted,  and  no  where  more  than  in  Bithy- 
nia,  at  that  time  governed  by  Pliny  the  Younger, 
to  whom  Trajan  sent  the  following  order,  in 
reply  to  his  demand  for  orders  how  to  act :  — 
"  That  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  officiously 
sought  after ;  but  that  such  as  were  accused  and 
convicted  of  an  adherence  to  Christianity,  were 
to  be  put  to  death  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did 
not  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  — 
This  edict  was,  of  course,  the  cause  of  many 
martyrdoms,  and  particularly  of  the  aged  Simeon, 
son  of  Cleopas,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
also  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Such  Christians,  however,  as  could  conceal 
their  faith  were  sheltered  by  this  law  of  Trajan  ; 
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but  during  Adrian's  reign  it  was  artfully  evaded 
by  the  wily  craftiness  of  the  heathen  priesthood. 

The  populace,  incited  by  the  priests,  during 
the  public  games,  demanded  the  destruction  of 
the  Christians.  Serenus  Granianus,  proconsul 
of  Asia,  represented  to  the  emperor  the  cruelty 
of  their  demand,  and  induced  him,  by  edict, 
to  resist  it.  The  Apologies  of  Quadratus,  and 
of  Aristides,  were  partly  the  cause  of  this 
moderation. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Christians  were  attacked  in  a  new  way,  viz.  by 
an  accusation  of  impiety  and  atheism.  This  ca 
lumny  was  refuted  by  the  Apology  of  Justin  Mar 
tyr,  which  stopped  all  proceedings  against  them 
in  Europe  ;  but  fresh  persecutions,  which  sprung 
up  in  Asia,  could  only  be  suppressed  by  a  very 
strong  edict  from  the  emperor.  His  successor, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  though  celebrated 
for  his  humanity,  did  not  display  it  towards 
the  Christians  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  listened 
to  the  accusations  against  them,  charging  them 
with  unnatural  murder  and  incest.  The  torture 
and  the  cross  were  in  full  force  against  them, 
by  which  perished  Poly  carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
and  Justin  Martyr.  Many  churches,  particu 
larly  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  nearly 
destroyed. 

Under  Commodus,  they  suffered   very  little 
molestation  j  but  the  scene  changed  towards  the 
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end  of  this  century,  when  Severus  became  em 
peror;  for  Asia,  Egypt,  and  other  provinces, 
were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  and 
Clemens  of  Alexandria. 

We  may  easily  account  for  these  persecutions, 
by  the  odious  calumnies  every  where  so  indus 
triously  circulated.  Of  the  number  of  these 
calumniators  was  Celsus,  a  platonic  philosopher 
of  the  sect  of  Ammonius,  whose  insignificant 
arguments  were  ably  answered  by  Origen, 
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CHAP.  I. 

STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND     PHILOSOPHY     DURING    THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  reign  of  Trajan  did,  in  some  measure, 
restore  to  literature  that  lustre  which  it  had  lost 
during  the  preceding  reigns  ;  but  this  revival 
was  only  temporary,  as  the  study  of  letters 
again  languished  under  the  government  of  the 
succeeding  emperors.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus 
patronised  the  Stoics  alone,  and,  like  that  sect, 
treated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  contempt. 
Yet,  with  all  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
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a  few  men  of  erudition  existed  at  this  period. 
Among  the  Greeks  flourished  the  learned  Plu 
tarch  ;  and  of  the  stoic  philosophers,  Marcus  An 
toninus  and  Epictetus  stand  conspicuous.  The 
Platonics  enjoyed  much  esteem ;  but  of  all  the 
sects,  the  Epicureans  were  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation,  because  their  doctrines  were  not  in 
opposition  to  the  moral  feelings  of  this  period. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a 
new  sect  of  philosophers  sprung  up  at  Alex 
andria,  in  Egypt,  and  inundated  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
Christianity.  They  called  themselves  Platonics, 
though  they  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  philosophy,  and  adopted  only  such  as  were 
agreeable  to  themselves.  Hence  they  were  also 
called  Eclectics. 

Many  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  embraced 
this  new  species  of  platonism  ;  among  whom 
are  reckoned  Athenagoras,  Pantaenus,  and  Cle 
mens.  It,  however,  underwent  some  modifi 
cations  by  Ammonius  Saccas  of  Alexandria. 
This  man  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  recon 
ciliation  and  coalition  of  all  sects,  both  philo 
sophical  and  religious ;  and  herein  his  system 
differed  from  that  of  the  eclectics.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  design,  he  supposed  that  true 
philosophy  was  originally  derived  from  the  east 
ern  nations  ;  that  Hermes  taught  it  to  the  Egyp 
tians,  arid  thence  it  was  brought  into  Greece ; 
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where,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  to  sup- 
press  it,  it  was  retained  in  its  original  purity  by 
Plato  :  that  all  religions  were  conformable  to  it : 
but  that,  by  universal  error,  its  precepts  were 
misunderstood,  and  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
agents  of  the  Supreme  God  converted  into 
deities,  and  worshipped  as  such.  His  object, 
therefore,  he  said,  was  to  reduce  all  sects  to 
their  original  purity,  which,  he  asserted,  had 
been  the  intention  of  Christ. 

Ammonius  adopted  the  principles  of  Hermes, 
as  appears  from  the  book  of  Jamblichus,  con 
cerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
considered  the  universe  and  the  Deity  as  con 
stituting  one  great  whole  ;  and  maintained  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  the  empire  of  Providence, 
and  the  government  of  this  world  by  demons. 

To  this  coalition  of  heterogeneous  doctrines, 
Ammonius  added  a  rule  of  moral  life.  He,  in 
deed,  permitted  his  people  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  dictates  of 
nature ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  enjoined  the 
greatest  mortifications  of  the  body,  by  hunger, 
thirst,  &c.  in  order  to  elevate  the  soul.  To  this 
austerity  was  added,  the  pretended  art  of  so  re 
fining  the  powers  of  perception  as  visibly  to  see 
the  presence  of  the  demons:  this  art  they  called 
Theurgy.  His  opinion  of  God  was,  that  he  was 
supreme,  and  that,  as  for  all  the  host  of  gods, 
they  were  but  his  celestial  ministers,  and,  there- 
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fore,  deserving  of  very  inferior  adoration.  He 
acknowledged  Christ  to  be  a  most  excellent 
man,  the  friend  of  God,  the  chief  Theurge  ;  but 
denied  that  lie  intended  to  abolish  the  worship 
of  demons  entirely. 

This  new  system  of  philosophy,  imprudently 
adopted  by  Origen,  was  most  pernicious  to  the 
simple  and  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  j 
because  it  was  from  hence  that  the  Christian 
doctors  began  to  introduce  into  the  religion  of 
Christ  their  own  obscure  erudition,  and  to  in 
volve  its  sublime  truths  in  the  darkness  of  their 
vain  philosophy.  From  the  same  source  arose 
that  melancholy  set  of  men-  who  were  distin 
guished  by  the  name  of  Mystics,  whose  system, 
when  separated  from  the  platonic  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  is 
but  a  lifeless  mass  of  inconsistence.  Under 
the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  contemplation, 
started  up  those  myriads  of  slothful  monks,  who, 
buried  in  the  cells  of  solitude,  were  useful  to 
man  neither  by  their  instruction  or  example. 

Among  the  learned  men,  whose  numbers 
were  much  increased  during  this  century,  were 
very  few  rhetoricians,  sophists,  or  orators ;  the 
most  part  were  eclectic  philosophers,  who  were, 
however,  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning 
the  utility  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Hence 
the  early  beginnings  of  that  unhappy  contest 
heiweenfaith  and  reason,  religion  and  philosophy, 
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piety  and  genius,  which  increased  to  an  exces 
sive  degree,  in  succeeding  ages.  The  advo 
cates,  however,  for  philosophy  were  victorious, 
and,  in  consequence,  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
exclusion  of  illiterate  teachers. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS   OF  TH"E   CHURCH,    AND 
THE  FORM  OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  dur 
ing  this  century,  was  further  established  and 
perfected.  One  inspector,  or  bishop,  presided 
over  every  Christian  assembly,  who  was  as 
sisted  by  a  council  of  presbyters,  of  unlimited 
number.  Deacons  of  various  classes  were  sub 
ordinate  to  both.  About  this  time  an  association 
of  all  the  Christian  churches  took  place,  which, 
like  the  confederate  states  of  Greece,  assembled 
together,  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  the  common  interests  of  the  whole.  These 
assemblies  owed  their  origin  to  the  Greeks,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Synods  (^wvo8o$). 
The  Latins  called  them  councils,  and  the  laws 
enacted  by  them  were  denominated  Cations, 
(K«vc«v).  We  find  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
very  considerably  increased  at  these  councils, 
where  they  at  length  openly  asserted  that  Christ 
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had  empowered  them  to  prescribe  to  his  people 
authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners.  That 
previous  equality  also  which  existed  among  the 
bishops  was  here  done  away  with,  by  appoint 
ing,  as  president  of  these  councils,  one  of  the 
provincial  bishops  ;  and  hence  originated  the 
rights  of  metropolitans.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
bounds  of  the  church  being  enlarged,  the  cre 
ation  of  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics  took  place, 
who  were  appointed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as  heads  of  the  church.  These  were 
called  patriarchs,  among  whom,  through  am 
bition,  arose  a  new  dignity,  investing  the  bishop 
of  Rome  with  the  title  and  power  of  Prince  of 
the  Patriarchs. 

The  Christian  doctors  were  fortunate  and  art 
ful  enough  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the 
Christian  ministers  had  succeeded  to  the  cha 
racter,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  which  they  did  the  more  readily 
after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Jews  had  but  little  hopes  of  seeing  their 
government  restored.  Accordingly,  the  bishops 
assumed  to  themselves  a  character  similar  to 
that  of  the  high  priest,  while  the  presbyters 
represented  the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the 
levites. 

Of  those  men  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  their  writings,  must  be  parti 
cularly  recorded  Justin,  who  embraced  Christi- 
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anity  after  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find 
out  the  true  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
Deity,  by  the  rules  of  the  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonics. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  has  also  immortalized 
his  name,  by  his  five  books  against  heresies. 

Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  were  also  much  distinguished,  but  none 
more  so  than  Clemens,  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  His  Stromata,  Pedagogue,  and  Exhort 
ation  to  the  Greeks,  show  the  great  extent  of 
his  learning. 

As  for  the  Latin  writers,  the  only  one  of  any 
note  was  Tertullian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  a 
man  of  very  extensive  knowledge,  but  of  the 
greatest  credulity  and  superstition. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE     CHRISTIAN    CHURCH   DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  Christian  system  had  hitherto  retained 
its  original  simplicity,  embracing  no  other  doc 
trines  than  what  were  contained  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  This  simplicity  was,  however,  soon 
effaced  by  the  subtilties  of  human  wisdom,  which 
occupied  itself  in  explaining  obscure  points  of 
religion,  and  laboured  to  express  the  plain  pre- 
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cepts  of  Christ  in  the  language  of  philosophers, 
civilians,  and  rabbins,  having  recourse  to  logical 
definitions  and  nice  distinctions.  The  Platonic 
Christians  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  respecting  the  future  state,  as 
a  commentary  upon  that  of  Jesus,  and  hence 
conceived  that  the  martyrs  only  entered  upon  a 
state  of  happiness  immediately  after  death  ;  and 
that  as  for  the  rest,  they  would  be  confined  in 
some  obscure  place,  until  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  This  doctrine,  of  course,  became  the 
source  of  error  and  superstition. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  abuse  of  the  doc 
trines  of  Christianity,  all  parties  united  in  zealous 
veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
for  their  propagation.  Pantaenus,  head  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  was  the  first  who  enriched 
the  church  with  a  version  of  them,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.  The  same  fate  attended 
the  Commentaries  of  Clemens  upon  the  Canon 
ical  Epistles,  the  Exposition  of  the  Revelations 
by  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the  Four  Gospels 
by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Har 
mony  of  the  Evangelists,  by  Tatian,  is  yet 
extant. 

The  loss  of  these  writings  may  be  the  less 
regretted,  on  account  of  their  errors  ;  for  they  all 
attributed  a  double  signification  to  the  words  of 
scripture,  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other 
hidden  and  mysterious. 
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With  respect  to  the  expositors  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  this  century,  they  confined  them 
selves  entirely  to  the  Alexandrian  version,  com 
monly  called  the  Septuagint. 

Hitherto  very  few,  or  (as  far  as  we  know)  no 
attempts  were  made  of  composing  a  system  of 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion  ;  though  some 
treatises  of  Arabian  on  that  subject  are  men 
tioned.  The  books  of  Papias  must  have  been, 
according  to  Eusebius,  rather  an  historical  com 
mentary,  than  a  theological  system. 

The  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  even  many  dis 
puting  Christians,  fomented  every  kind  of  con 
troversy.  The  former  were  but  weakly  combated 
by  Justin  Martyr. and  Tertullian.  The  Pagans 
were  more  ably  answered  by  Quadratus,  Mil- 
tiades,  Melito,  Tatian,  and  others  :  and,  lastly, 
the  sectaries  were  nearly  silenced  by  Irenseus. 

Justin  Martyr  handled  most  of  the  principal 
points  of  morality,  while  many  others  confined 
themselves  to  particular  branches  of  the  moral 
system.  As  to  the  degree  of  merit  which  those 
ancient  moralists  lay  claim  to,  the  learned  can 
not  determine.  In  some  of  their  writings,  there 
certainly  are  many  very  sublime  sentiments  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  others,  a 
much  greater  number  of  precepts,  recommend 
ing  unreasonable  austerity,  and  many  stoical 
and  academical  sentiments,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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But  the  cause  of  morality  suffered  very  much 
by  the  principle  which  many  moralists  adopted, 
that  Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  of 
sanctity  and  virtue,  for  two  different  orders  of 
Christians.  Of  these  rules,  the  one  was  ordinary, 
the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one  of  a  lower 
dignity,  the  other  more  sublime  ;  the  one  for 
persons  engaged  in  active  life,  the  other  for  those 
who  aspired  after  immortality  in  the  midst  of 
seclusion.  Accordingly,  all  the  moral  doctrines 
they  had  received,  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
precepts  and  counsels  j  of  the  former  were  con 
sidered  those  laws  which  were  universally  obli 
gatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  :  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  related  to  Christians  of  a  more 
sublime  rank. 

This  double  doctrine  gave  rise  to  a  new  set  of 
men,  who  made  profession  of  great  sanctity,  and 
looked  upon  themselves  as  prohibited  the  use  of 
such  things  as  other  Christians  enjoyed ;  such 
as  wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  Both 
men  and  women  imposed  on  themselves  the  most 
severe  tasks,  and  most  austere  discipline.  These 
persons  were  called  Ascetics,  S^ou8«7oi,  "Ex^xloi, 
and  philosophers,  and  were  also  distinguished 
from  other  Christians  by  their  garb. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  gave  rise  to 
this  austere  sect,  was  the  foolish  ambition, of  the 
Christians  to  resemble  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
many  of  whose  sages  acquired  great  renown  by 
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their  manners  of  life,  habit,  and  maxims. 
Moreover,  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  doc 
trines  were,  at  this  time,  in  great  estimation,  in 
asmuch  as  they  also  prescribed  two  rules  of 
conduct ;  one  for  the  sage,  and  another  for  the 
people. 

The  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people  will 
lead  us  to  the  real  origin  of  these  austerities. 
This  rigid  discipline  commenced  in  Egypt, 
which  country  has  always  been  famous  for  the 
melancholy  and  gloomy  spirits  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  here  that  the  Essen es  and  Therapeutae 
lived,  as  well'  as  many  other  of  the  Ascetic  tribe. 
From  Egypt  this  morose  discipline  passed  into 
Syria,  and  thence  into  Europe.  Hence  arose 
the  celibacy  of  priests,  penances,  and  mortifi 
cations;  and  those  swarms  of  monks,  who  sprung 
up  in  every  country  :  hence,  also,  that  distinction 
between  the  theoretical  and  mystical  life. 

The  delusion  of  these  Christians  did  not  stop 
here.  The  Platoriists  and  Pythagoreans  thought 
that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praise 
worthy,  to  deceive,  and  even  to  use  the  expe 
dient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  piety. 

This  maxim  the  Egyptian  Jews  had  received 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so  that,  from  both 
these  sources,  the  Christians  were  infected,  as 
appears  from  the  number  of  books  falsely  attri 
buted  to  great  and  venerable  names ;  and  also 
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from  the  Sibylline  verses.  We  must  here  briefly 
observe,  that  at  first  the  manner  of  excommu 
nicating  offenders  was  very  simple,  but  it  soon 
became  new-modelled,  after  the  discipline  used 
in  the  heathen  mysteries ;  the  expediency  of 
which  innovation  remains  to  be  examined 
hereafter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

IN  this  century,  many  unnecessary  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  added  to  the  Christian  worship, 
the  most  of  which  solely  tended  to  gratify  the 
outward  senses  of  the  multitude.  In  all  pro- 
bability,  these  changes  were  made  by  way  of 
accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  Jews  and 
Heathens,  in  order  thus  to  facilitate  their  con- 
version  to  Christtatttty  ;  for  both  Jews  and 
Heathens  were  accustomed  to  pompous  and 
magnificent  ceremonies,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
were  essential  to  religion  ;  and  tor  the  want  of 
which,  they  held  Christianity  in  the  most  sove 
reign  contempt ;  for  one  of  their  great  charges 
against  Christians  was,  that  they  had^either 
temples,  altars,  victims,  or  priests.  The  rulers, 
therefore,  of  the  church  adopted  certain  eptgrnal 
ceremonies,  with  the  sole  view  of  gaining  pro- 
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selytes,    and    refuting  the   calumnies   of  their 
enemies. 

A  further  cause  for  the  increase  of  rights  and 
ceremonies  may  be  drawn  from  the  abuse  of 
certain  Jewish  rites.  Many  terms  which  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  express  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law.  This  analogical 
manner  of  speaking,  the  Christian  doctors  in 
every  thing  imitated,  and  many  even  asserted 
that  these  forms  of  speech  were  not  ^figurative, 
but  highly  proper.  The  bishops,  by  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  manner  of  speaking,  had  been  called 
high  priests,  the  presbyters  priests,  and  the 
deacons  levites.  An  ambitious  clergy  soon 
abused  these  titles,  and  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  same  rights  which  the  ministers  of  religion 
received  from  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Hence 
the  rise  of  tithes,  first  fruits,  splendid  garments, 
8$c.  In  like  manner,  the  comparison  of  the 
Christian  oblations  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
introduced  that  erroneous  idea  of  the  eucharist, 
which  considers  it  as  a  real  sacrifice,  and  not  as 
a  feast  merely  commemorative  and  spiritual. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mysteries,  was  a  further  inducement  to  Christians 
to  give  their  religion  also  a  mystic  air.  For  this 
purpose,  they  gave  the  name  of  mysteries  to  the 
institution  of  the  Gospel,  as  also  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
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many  of  the  terms  and  rights  of  those  famous 
mysteries.  This  imitation  began  in  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  who 
first  introduced  the  mysteries  among  the  Ro 
mans,  it  penetrated  to  the  western  churches. 
The  general  practice  in  the  east,  of  impressing 
on  the  mind  their  religious  doctrines  by  sym 
bolic  representation,  was  another  cause  of  this 
addition  to  the  external  rites  of  the  church.  Thus 
the  Christian  doctors  administered  milk  and 
honey  (the  ordinary  food  of  infants)  to  their 
new  converts,  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 
The  ancient  ceremony  of  manumission  was  also 
borrowed,  to  signify  their  redemption  through 
Christ  Jesus.  And  with  this  view  was  the 
Roman  military  oath,  (sacramentum,)  adopted, 
to  express  their  engagement  with  Christ. 

Another  reason  was,  the  wish,  and  even  neces 
sity,  of  conforming,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
prejudices  of  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Thus, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  custom  pre 
vailed,  in  all  the  eastern  nations,  of  worshipping 
towards  the  east,  inasmuch  as  they  believed 
that  God,  whose  essence  they  looked  upon  to  be 
tight,  dwelt  in  that  part  from  whence  the  sun 
arises.  This  custom  was  always  retained  by 
Christians,  and  prevails  among  many  of  them  to 
this  day. 

The  first  Christians  assembled,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  worship,  in  private  houses,  in  caves, 
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and  in  vaults,  where  the  dead  were  buried. 
Their  meetings  were  on  ihejirst  day  of  the  week, 
though  many  observed  the  fourth  day,  on  which 
Christ  was  betrayed  ;  as  also  the  sixth,  being 
that  of  his  crucifixion.  The  hour  of  assembly 
was  generally  in  the  evening,  after  sunset,  or 
in  the  morning  before  the  dawn. 

They  also,  during  this  century,  commemorated 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  anniversary 
festivals.  The  anniversary  of  Christ's  death 
was  called  the  Paschal  Day.  In  the  manner  of 
observing  this  day,  the  Christians  of  Lesser  Asia 
differed  much  from  the  rest.  They  all,  indeed, 
fasted  during  the  great  week,  but  the  Asiatic 
Christians  kept  this  fast  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  Jewish  month,  at  the  time  that  the 
Jews  kept  their  passover,  and  three  days  after 
celebrated  the  resurrection  ;  while  the  western 
Christians  held  their  paschal  feast  on  the  night 
preceding  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrec 
tion.  In  justification  of  this,  they  pleaded  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  This  practice 
led  to  great  contentions  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  and  induced  Polycarp  to  go 
to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicet,  bishop  of  that 
see,  upon  the  subject :  —  But  this  conference 
was  without  effect. 

Towards   the   end   of  this    century,   Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to 
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the  Asiatic  prelates,  commanding  them  to  cele 
brate  the  Easter  festival,  as  the  western  churches 
did.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  answered 
this  order  by  a  flat  denial.  Victor,  exasperated, 
thundered  forth  his  decree  of  excommunication 
against  all  the  Asiatic  bishops,  and  could  only 
be  pacified  by  the  temperate  remonstrance  of 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Both  combatants, 
therefore,  retained  their  own  customs,  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  the  council  of  Nice 
abolished  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  made  them 
conform  to  the  practice  of  the  western  church. 

In  these  times,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  generally  celebrated  on  Sundays, 
and  was  considered  so  essential  to  salvation,  that 
it  was  even  administered  to  infants. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  celebrated 
publicly  twice  every  year,  at  the  festivals  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  by  the  bishop.  The  per 
sons  to  be  baptized,  after  repeating  the  creed, 
confessed  and  renounced  their  sins,  were  then 
immersed  under  water,  and  received  into  Christ's 
kingdom  by  a  solemn  invocation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

After  baptism,  they  received  the  sign  of  the 
cross ,  were  anotnted,  and  by  prayer  and  imposi 
tion  of  hands  recommended  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  then  received  milk  and  honey. 

Adult  persons  were  prepared  for  baptism  by 
abstinence  and  prayer  ;  and  it  was  to  answer  for 
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them,  that  godfathers,  or  sponsors,  were  first 
instituted,  though  they  were  admitted  afterwards 
also  in  the  baptism  of  infants. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE   HERESIES  AND    DIVISIONS  WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

AFTER  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Adrian,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  who 
lived  in  Palestine,  to  prevent  their  being  con 
founded  with  the  persecuted  Jews,  abandoned 
entirely  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  chose  a  bishop 
named  Mark.  Many  being  shocked  at  this, 
separated  from  .them,  and  founded,  at  Pera, 
a  country  of  Palestine,  particular  assemblies, 
where  they  set  Christ  and  Moses  on  an  equal 
footing,  retaining  the  law  of  the  latter  in  its 
primitive  dignity.  This  sect,  however,  again 
divided  into  two  others,  called  Nazarenes  and 
and  Ebionites.  These  sects  made  use  of  a  dif 
ferent  Gospel,  or  history  of  Christ,  from  what 
now  exists.  The  term  "  Nazarenes"  was  not 
originally  the  name  of  a  sect,  but  that  which 
distinguished  the  disciples  of  Je'sus  in  general. 
These  new  Nazarenes  differed  very  much  from  the 
original  and  true  disciples  of  Christ,  for  they 
only  partially  assented  to  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  refused  to  abandon  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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Mosaic  law.  They,  however,  never  attempted 
to  impose  them  on  the  Gentile  Christians. 
From  whence  the  Ebionites  derived  their  name, 
is  doubtful ;  it  is,  however,  clear,  that  their  doc 
trines  were  very  pernicious,  because  they  con* 
sidered  the  law  of  Moses  as  obligatory  upon 
all  men,  and  the  observance  of  it  essential  to 
salvation.  For  this  reason  they  held  St.  Paul  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  because  he  thought  so 
differently.  These  heresies  were  but  of  little 
injury  to  Christianity,  which  suffered  much  more 
from  those  men  who  explained  its  doctrines  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  Ori 
ental  philosophy,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil. 
Of  this  number  was  Elxai,  a  Jew,  who,  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
sect  of  the  Elcesaites.  If,  however,  Elxai  was 
not  the  founder  of  this  sect,  we  may  place  at  its 
head  Saturninus,  of  Antioch,  who  is  the  first 
Gnostic  chief  mentioned  in  history.  This  mad 
man  believed  in  two  principles,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil.  The  world,  he  thought,  was  created 
by  the  seven  angels,  (who  preside  over  the  seven 
planets,)  without  the  knowledge  of  the  benevo 
lent  Deity ;  that  the  world  was  divided  among 
these  SEVEN  ANGELIC  ARCHITECTS,  one  of  whom 
was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  was  supreme ; 
that  the  evil  principle  had  also  fixed  his  empire 
among  men,  and  that  Christ  was  sent  to  restore 
the  world  to  order.  These  absurd  doctrines 
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Saturninus  taught  in  Syria,  but  principally  at 
Antioch. 

Cerdo,  the  Syrian,  and  Marcion,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Pontus,  believed  also  in  the  existence 
of  the  two  principles,  but  added  a  third,  or 
intermediate  deity,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
creation  of  this  lower  world,  as  well  as  the 
legislation  of  the  Jews.  Their  ideas  of  Christ 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Saturninus. 

Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  of  the  school  of  Valentine  the 
Egyptian  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  oriental  philosophers.  The 
former  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  the  latter  of 
Assyria,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr.  Con- 
sidering  matter  as  the  fountain  of  evil,  Tatian 
strongly  recommended  the  mortification  of  the 
body.  He  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body, 
and  distinguished  the  Creator  of  the  world  from 
the  Supreme  God.  His  disciples,  according  to 
their  various  austerities,  derived  their  names  :  — 
such  as  Encratites  (or  temperate) ;  Hydroparas- 
tates,  (or  water  drinkers) ;  and  Apotactites,  (or 
renouncers). 

Hitherto,  we  have  only  been  considering  the 
doctrine  of  the  Asiatic  Gnostics.  Those  of  the 
Egyptian  branch  differ  from  them  in  this,  that 
they  blended  together  the  oriental  philosophy 
with  the  Egyptian  theology;  the  former  of  which 
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the  Asiatics  preserved  unmixed  with  any  other 
doctrine.  The  Egyptians,  also,  differ  from  them 
in  these  points.  1st,  Though  they  maintained 
the  existence  both  of  a  Deity  and  of  an  eternal 
matter,  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
eternal  principle  of  darkness,  or  the  evil  princi 
ple  of  the  Persians.  2d,  They  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  compound  of  two  persons,  of 
the  man  Jesus,  and  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ; 
that  he  received  his  divine  nature  at  his  baptism 
by  John,  and  lost  it  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
Jews.  3d,  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real, 
not  an  imaginary  body.  4th,  Their  discipline, 
with  respect  to  life  and  manners,  was  less 
austere. 

Of  these  Egyptian  Gnostics,  Basilides  was  the 
chief.  He  acknowledged  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  God,  who  produced  from  himself  seven 
ccons,  of  a  most  perfect  nature.  Two  of  these 
ceons,  called  Dunamis  and  Sophia  (i.  e.  Power  and 
Wisdom),  engendered  the  angels  of  the  highest 
order.  Many  other  generations  of  angels  folio  wed, 
until  their  numbers  reached  365,  thus  equalling 
the  days  of  the  year.  All  these  were  under  the 
empire  of  one  God,  whom  Basilides  called 
Abraxas,  a  word  which  contains  numeral  letters 
to  the  amount  of  365.  By  the  leave  of  God, 
the  angels  formed  this  world,  and  became  its 
governors ;  but,  in  time,  they  began  to  quarrel, 
and  war  against  each  other,  to  such  a  degree, 
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that  the  supreme  God  sent  his  own  Son,  Nus,  or 
Christ,  the  chief  of  the  oeons,  who,  united  with 
the  man  Jesus,  might  restore  peace  and  order. 
The  ceon  who  presided  over  the  Jews,  took 
alarm,  and  sent  forth,  and  took  Jesus,  and  cruci 
fied  him. 

The  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of  morals, 
favoured  the  unrestrained  gratification  of  the 
lusts,  and  permitted  every  kind  of  wickedness. 
He  was,  however,  far  surpassed  by  Carpocrates, 
of  Alexandria,  in  impiety.  This  man,  in  addition 
to  the  Egyptian  Gnostic  doctrine,  considered 
Christ  as  merely  superior  to  other  men  by  his 
superior  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul.  He, 
also,  encouraged  the  full  licence  of  the  passions. 

Valentine,  the  Egyptian,  first  propagated  his 
doctrine  at  Rome ;  thence  it  spread  through 
Cyprus,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

His  principles  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Gnostics,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  were  pe 
culiar  to  himself.  For  instance,  he  placed  in  the 
Pleroma  thirty  ceons,  half  male  and  half  female. 
To  these  he  added  four  others  of  neither  sex, 
viz.  Horus,  who  guarded  the  borders  of  the 
Pleroma,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Jesus. 
The  youngest  of  the  ceons,  called  Sophia,  (i.  e. 
Wisdom,)  through  her  desire  of  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  named  Achamoth,  who  being 
banished  from  the  Pleroma,  fell  into  and  arranged 
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the  undigested  mass  of  matter,  and,  by  the  assist 
ance  of  Jesus,  produced  the  Demiurge.  This 
Demiurge  separated  the  animal  from  the  terres 
trial  matter,  and  out  of  the  former  created  the 
heavens,  and  out  of  the  latter  the  earth.  He 
also  made  man,  uniting  in  him  the  subtile  and 
grosser  matter :  but  Achamoth,  the  mother  of 
Demiurge,  added  to  him  also  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  substance.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Valentine,  and  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  which 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  — "  This  world  is  a 
compound  of  good  and  evil.  Whatever  is  good 
in  it  comes  down  from  the  Supreme  God,  the 
Father  of  Lights,  and  to  him  it  shall  return  ; 
and  then  the  world  shall  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire/' 

The  sect  of  Valentinians  was  divided  into 
many  branches ;  one  of  which  was  the  sect  of 
the  Ptolemaites,  who  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  Valentinians  with  respect  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  aeons.  Another  was  that  of 
the  Secundians.  From  the  same  source  arose 
the  sect  of  Heracleonj  as  also  that  of  the  Marc- 
osians,  whose  leaders,  Marc  and  Colobarsus, 
added  many  fictions  to  those  of  Valentine. 
There  were  also  the  Adamites,  who  professed  to 
live  in  a  state  of  primitive  innocence.  The 
Cainites,  who  treated  as  saints,  Cain,  Corah, 
Dathan,  the  Sodomites,  and  even  the  traitor 
Judas.  There  were  also  the  Ophites,  or  Serpen- 
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tinians,  who  believed  that  the  serpent,  which 
tempted  Eve,  was  either  Christ  himself,  or 
Sophia.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  they  used 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  that  reptile.  These 
schisms  were  increased  by  those  Grecian  phi 
losophers,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity, 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  Trinity  and  two-fold 
nature  of  Christ.  Praxeas  was  at  the  head 
of  them,  and  denied  any  real  distinction  be 
tween  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  main 
taining  that  the  Father  had  united  to  himself 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Hence  his  followers, 
because  they  denied  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  were  called  Monarchians';  and  also 
Patropassians,  because  they  believed  that  the 
Father,  from  his  union  with  Christ,  suffered 
equally  with  him  on  the  cross. 

Theodotus  and  Artemon  also  founded  a  sect 
at  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Praxeas 
with  respect  to  Christ. 

Hermogenes,  the  painter,  chose  also  to  aban 
don  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

These  sects  may  be  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  philosophy,  but  they  were  succeeded  by 
another,  which  was  an  enemy  to  philosophy  and 
letters.  This  sect  was  formed  by  Montanus,  of 
Phrygia,  who  foolishly  thought  himself  the  Para 
clete,  or  Comforter,  who  was  promised  by  our 
Saviour,  He  declared,  that  he  was  come  to 
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perfect  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abolish  from  the  world  every  trace 
of  polite  literature.  He  enforced  an  abject 
submission  to  persecution,  and  the  greatest 
austerity  of  living. 

By  a  public  decree,  and  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  whole  church,  this  man  was  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful ;  he,  however, 
gained  many  disciples,  among  whom  were  Pris- 
cilla  and  Maximilla,  ladies  of  great  opulence ; 
and  also  that  great  and  Carried  eiithusiast, 
Tertullian. 
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THIRD  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    TO   THE 
CHURCH   DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

JN  OTWITHSTANDING  the  dreadful  persecutions 
which  befel  the  Christians  during  this  century, 
their  rights  and  immunities  were  wonderfully 
increased.  In  the  army,  and  at  court,  were 
many  Christians,  who  lived  quite  unmolested, 
and  who  even  assembled  together  for  public 
worship,  with  the  connivance  of  the  emperors 
and  magistrates. 

Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  A.  D.  211,  and,  during  the  six  years 
of  his  government,  he  neither  persecuted  the 
Christians  himself,  nor  suffered  others  to  do  so. 

Heliogabalus,  also,  though  in  other  respects 
the  most  infamous  of  princes,  was  equally 
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lenient.  His  successor,  Alexander  Severus,  who 
was  a  very  virtuous  prince,  almost  paid  Divine 
worship  to  Christ,  and,  consequently,  was  favour 
able  to  his  disciples.  This,  possibly,  was  owing 
to  his  mother,  Julia  Mammaea,  who  had  a  great 
respect  for  Christians. 

Under  Gordian  the  Christians  enjoyed  great 
tranquillity.  His  successors,  the  two  Philips, 
were  so  kind  to  them,  that  they  were  almost  be 
lieved  to  be  Christians.  As  for  Gallienus,  and 
some  other  emperors  of  this  century,  though  they 
did  not  favour  Christianity,  they  were  certainly 
by  no  means  hostile  to  it.  Hence  it  followed, 
by  the  mutual  aid  of  human  and  Divine  assist 
ance,  the  church  was  considerably  increased, 
though  in  what  manner,  or  in  what  parts  of  the 
world,  is  not  certain.  Origen,  by  the  request  of 
some  Arabian  prince,  converted  to  Christianity 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  Goths,  who 
inhabited  Mysia  and  Thrace,  a  fierce  and  war 
like  people,  received  the  Gospel  from  some 
Asiatic  missionaries,  and,  in  consequence,  be 
came  comparatively  civilized.  The  Christian 
assemblies,  also,  in  Gaul,  were  considerably  en 
larged,  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Deems. 
Under  his  reign,  Dionysius,  Gatian,  Trophip- 
nus,  Paul,  Saturninus,  Martial,  and  Stremonius, 
passed  into  this  province,  and,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  erected  churches  at  Paris,  Tours, 
Aries,  and  other  places. 
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The  German  churches  of  Cologn,  Treves, 
Mentz,  and  others  were  also  founded.  It  is 
believed,  also,  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shone,  for  the  first  time,  during  this  century,  on 
the  people  of  Scotland. 


CHAP.  II. 

CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  BEFEL  THE  CHURCH  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Chris 
tian  church  suffered  various  calamities  through 
out  the  Roman  provinces,  which  were  increased 
by  a  law,  made  in  the  year  203,  by  the  Emperor 
Severus,  forbidding  his  subjects  to  change  their 
religion  for  that  of  either  Jew  or  Christian. 
Hence,  many  Christians  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  were  put  to  death  ;  and  among  these 
was  Leonidas,  the  father  of  Origen  ;  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  (two  famous  African  ladies)  j  Po- 
tamiena  Marcella,  and  many  others. 

From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of 
Maximin,  there  was  little  persecution ;  but  un 
der  Maximin  calamities  re-commenced.  This 
emperor  having  murdered  Severus,  feared  the 
vengeance  of  those  Christians,  whom  he  had  fa 
voured.  In  consequence,  he  seized  and  put  to 
death  those  bishops  who  were  friends  to  Severus, 
and  massacred  many  other  Christians. 
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When  Decius  Trajan  mounted  the  throne, 
A.  D.  249,  fresh  persecutions  arose,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  Christians  perished,  that  it  induced 
many,  from  fear,  to  renounce  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  to  resume  their  accustomed  sacrifices  and 
incense.  Hence  arose  the  opprobrious  names  of 
Sacrificati,  or  Sacrificers ;  Thurlficati,  or  Burners 
of  Incense  ;  and  Libellatici,  applied  to  such  as 
obtained  certificates  *  from  the  Pagan  priests. 

This  defection  of  the  Christians  caused  severe 
debates  in  the  church.  Many  bishops  opposed 
the  readmission  of  these  apostates  into  the  com 
munion  of  the  Gospel ;  while,  in  Egypt  and 
Africa,  many  were  readmitted  through  the  in 
tercession  of  Martyrs,  who  gave  them  letters  of 
reconciliation  and  peace  (libellos  pads').  Cyp 
rian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  would  not  accept  these 
libelli  pacts,  and  was  successful  in  his  opposition 
and  arguments. 

Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Volu- 
sianus,  the  son  of  the  former,  rekindled  the 
flame  of  persecution  ;  added  to  which,  the 
Christians  were  also  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a 
dreadful  pestilence.  This  pestilence  became  an 
argument  with  the  Pagan  priests  for  renewing 
the  slaughter  of  the  Christians. 

*  These  certificates  were  of  various  kinds  ;  such  as,  letters  of 
security,  purchased  from  the  Pagan  priests ;  or  voluntary 
deeds  qfapostacy  ;  or  licences  for  abstaining  from  the  heathen 
sacrifices, 

F    4, 
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In  the  year  254,  Valerian  being  declared  em 
peror,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  church.  This 
clemency  of  the  emperor  continued  for  five 
years,  when  Macrianus,  a  cruel  bigot  to  Pagan 
ism,  gained  so  complete  an  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  Valerian,  that  he  persuaded  him  to 
pass  an  edict,  forbidding  Christian  assemblies, 
and  banishing  all  their  bishops  and  doctors. 
The  year  after,  another  edict,  still  more  severe, 
was  issued,  by  which  every  kind  of  torture,  and 
of  death,  was  practised  against  them.  Among 
other  victims,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Laurentius,  a  Ro 
man  deacon,  were  barbarously  consumed  by  a 
slow  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Valerian  by  the  Persians,  his  son,  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  260,  restored  peace  to  the  church.  The 
short  reign  of  his  successor,  Claudius,  was  equally 
tolerant,  as  were  the  four  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Aurelian.  The  fifth  year  would  have  com 
menced  the  persecutions,  had  they  not  been  pre 
vented  by  his  murder  in  the  Gallic  war,  A.D.  275. 

The  Christians  found  other  enemies  in  the 
Platonic  philosophers,  who  did  nearly  as  much 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  calumny  and 
declamation,  as  the  emperors  did  by  fire  and 
sword.  At  the  head  of  these  philosophers  was 
Porphyry  *,  of  Syria,  a  man  who,  by  his  writ- 

*  Porphyry  wrote  a  long  and  laborious  work  against 
Christians,  in  which  he  attempted  not  only  to  prove  the 
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ings,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  virulent, 
than  a  formidable  enemy  to  Christianity.  These 
philosophers,  by  artful  comparisons  between 
Christ  and  the  ancient  philosophers,  made  the 
latter  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  former.  With 
this  view  was  Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as 
Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  brought 
forward  as  rivals  of  the  Son  of  God.  - 

However  absurd  this  comparison  was,  it  had  a 
most  pernicious  effect,  by  confounding  and  cor 
rupting  the  minds  of  the  best  of  men  ;  as,  for  in 
stance,  even  the  good  Alexander  Sever  us  paid, 
indiscriminately,  Divine  honours  to  Christ,  Or 
pheus,  and  Apollonius. 

As  to  the  Jews,  though  their  powers  to  injure 
the  cause  of  Christ  were  now  greatly  abridged, 
they  did  not  desist,  by  calumny  and  stratagem, 
to  show  their  deadly  enmity  to  it,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  could. 


existence  of  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  even 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel.  His 
book  was  afterwards  burnt  by  an  edict  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 


*ife- 
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PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE   STATE   OF  LETTERS  AND    PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

LITERATURE,  during  this  century,  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  partly  owing  to  the  little 
patronage  it  met  with  from  the  emperors,  and 
partly  to  the  civil  wars,  and  incursions  of  bar 
barous  nations.  Among  the  Grecians,  we  only 
find  the  solitary  names  of  Longinus,  the  rhe 
torician,  and  Dion  Cassius,  the  historian.  The 
state  of  philosophy  was  not  quite  so  deplorable ;  as 
there  were  yet,  in  some  of  the  Grecian  sects,  men 
of  great  knowledge.  The  school  of  Ammonius 
had,  by  this  time,  nearly  eclipsed  every  other 
sect.  This  amazing  progress  was  due  to  Plo- 
tinus,  who  publicly  taught  the  doctrine  of  Am 
monius,  first  in  Persia,  afterwards  at  Rome,  and 
in  Campania.  The  number  of  his  disciples  is 
almost  incredible,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
Porphyry.  From  the  time  of  Ammonius  till 
the  sixth  century,  this  was  nearly  the  only  sys 
tem  of  philosophy  publicly  taught  at  Alexan 
dria.  A  philosopher,  by  name  of  Plutarch, 
carried  it  from  thence  into  Greece,  and  re- 
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newed,  at  Athens,  the  celebrated  Academy, 
which  gave  birth  afterwards  to  many  illustrious 
men.  Among  the  Christians,  also,  the  question, 
concerning  the  utility  of  human  learning,  was 
warmly  debated.  The  cause,  however,  of  litera 
ture  triumphed,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  TEACHERS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AND 
THE  FORM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  had 
by  this  time  acquired,  both  universally  and  par 
ticularly,  some  degree  of  stability.     We  find  the 
priesthood  consisting  of  three  degrees,  or  orders, 
viz.    that    of    bishop,    presbyter,    and  deacon  ; 
we  find  the  establishment  of  general  councils, 
over  which  presided  some  bishop,  by  appoint 
ment  ;  and  we  know   also  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  had  a  kind  of 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest.      With  respect  to 
the  former,  his  pre-eminence  appears  to  have 
been  more  that  of  order  and  association,  than  of 
power  and  authority. 

This  order  began  now  to  degenerate  into  a 
kind  of  religious  monarchy ;  for  the  bishops 
aspired  to  greater  power  and  authority,  and 
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not  only  violated  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  even  encroached  on  the  privileges  of  the 
presbyters.  The  chief  author  of  these  inno 
vations  was  Cyprian. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go 
vernment  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices 
that  dishonoured  the  Christian  clergy.  The 
bishops  began  to  assume  a  princely  splendour  and 
arrogance  ;  the  presbyters  gave  themselves  up  to 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  the  deacons  to  a  cor 
rupt  ambition.  Hence  we  may  date  the  origin 
of  minor 9  or  lesser  orders,  which  were,  in  this 
century,  added  every  where  to  those  of  bishop, 
presbyter,  and  deacon.  Such  were  the  titles  of 
sub-deacons,  acolythi,  ostiarii,  readers,  exorcists, 
and  copiatae ;  offices,  which  never  would  have 
existed,  had  the  rulers  of  the  church  done  their 
duty. 

Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  people, 
that  many  of  the  sacred  order,  especially  in 
Africa,  consented  to  satisfy  them,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  offer  an  absolute  violence  to 
their  own  inclinations.  For  this  purpose,  they 
formed  connections  with  those  women  who  had 
made  vows  of  perpetual  chastity,  with  whom, 
of  course,  though  they  shared  their  bed,  nothing 
passed  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chastity 
and  virtue.  These  holy  concubines  were,  by 
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the  Greeks,  called  generally  ^uveiVaxToi,  and  by 
the  Latins,  mulieres  subintroductce. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  rulers  of  the  church 
during  this  century.  We  shall  now  mention 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  cause  of  Chris 
tianity.  Of  these,  Origen  appears  to  take  the 
lead,  and  is  followed  by  Julius  Africanus,  a 
native  of  Palestine,  and  a  man  of  great  eru 
dition.  Hippolytus  was  also  much  distinguished. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  New  Caesarea,  acquired  at 
this  time  the  title  of  Thaumaturgus  (i.  e.  won 
der-worker),  on  account  of  the  many  miracles 
he  performed.  Few  of  his  works  are  now 
extant. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  of  the  writings 
of  the  illustrious  Dionysius  have  not  survived 
that  learned  and  excellent  man,  who  was  so  de 
servedly  surnamed  the  Great. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  may  be  placed,  Cy 
prian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Minucius  Felix, 
who  wrote  the  Dialogue  entitled  Octavius. 

Christianity  also  has  been  much  indebted  to 
Arnobius,  the  African,  for  his  seven  books 
against  the  Gentiles. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

THE    DOCTRINE     OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH,     IN    THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
were  now  explained  to  the  people  in  native 
purity  and  simplicity,  began  to  be  mixed  with 
the  abstract  reasonings  of  philosophy.  The 
Egyptians  distinguished  themselves  by  this  new 
method  of  interpretation  ;  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Origen.  This  man  considered  the  Platonic 
philosophy  a"s  the  very  test  of  all  religion,  but 
did  not  go  so  far  as  his  disciples,  who  inter- 
preted  the  Divine  truths  of  religion  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  Frorri  these  teachers*  the 
Philosophical,  or  Scholastic  Theology,  as  it  is 
called,  derives  its  origin. 

The  same  principles  gave  rise  to  another  spe 
cies  of  theology,  which  was  called  Mystic.  Its 
promoters,  in  as  much  as  they  believed  that 
principle  of  the  Platonic  school,  that  the  Divine 
nature  is  diffused  through  all  human  souls,  denied 
that  men  could  kindle  that  emanation  from 
God  within  them,  by  any  other  means  than  by 
silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude. 

This  strange  way  of  reasoning  drove  many 
into  deserts  and  caves,  where  they  macerated 
their  bodies  with  hunger  and  thirst  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  was  rather 
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induced  by  this  fanatical  system,  than  by  the 
persecution  of  Decius,  to  fly  into  the  solitudes 
of  Thebais,  where,  for  ninety  years,  he  lived 
more  like  a  brute  than  a  man. 

Notwithstanding  these  delusions,  great  was 
the  zeal  manifested  by  many  in  circulating  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures ;  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Pierius  and  Hesychius,  in  Egypt, 
and  Lucian,  at  Antioch,  who  employed  great 
pains  in  correcting  copies  of  the  Septuagint ; 
and  also  Pamphidus  of  Csesarea.  But  Origen 
surpassed  them  all,  as  is  proved  by  his  famous 
Hexapla.  His  method,  however,  of  explaining 
the  Scriptures  was  highly  erroneous  ,  for,  con 
ceiving  it  impossible  to  explain  some  passages, 
so  long  as  they  were  interpreted  literally,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  allegorical  method  of  ex- 
planation,  as  adopted  by  the  Platonics  j  and 
divided  and  subdivided,  into  a  thousand  intri 
cacies,  whatever  he  considered  as  containing  a 
hidden  sense. 

Many  other  interpreters  followed  this  method 
of  Origen  ;  such  as  Hippolytus  and  Victorinus. 

The  chief  writer  on  the  doctrinal  parts  of  re 
ligion  was  Origen,  who  composed  the  Stromata, 
and  his  Four  Books  of  Elements.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Faith  ; 
Methodius,  concerning  Freewill ;  and  Lucian, 
on  Faith. 
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Among  the  moral  writers  must  be  mentioned 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Dionysius.  The  Po 
lemic  writers  were  very  numerous  in  this  cen 
tury.  The  Pagans  were  successfully  attacked  by 
Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Dialogue  called  Octavius ; 
by  Origen,  in  his  writings  against  Celsus ;  by 
Arnobius,  Cyprian,  and  many  others. 

The  methods,  however,  now  used  to  defend 
Christianity  unhappily  degenerated  into  what 
the  ancients  called  economical,  and  which  had 
victory  for  its  object,  rather  than  truth,  owing,- 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  prevailing  taste  for 
rhetoric  and  sophistry. 

This  ignoble  method  of  disarming  their  ad 
versaries  by  the  artifices  of  sophistry,  caused 
the  production  of  many  spurious  and  suppositi 
tious  writings,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to 
illustrious  names. 

The  most  famous  controversies  that  agitated 
the  church  during  this  century  were  those  con 
cerning  the  millennium,  the  baptism  of  here 
tics,  and  the  doctrine  of  Origen. 

Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  Christ  was  to  come  and  reign  one  thousand 
years  on  earth,  before  its  final  dissolution.  This 
opinion  had  hitherto,  though  differently  inter 
preted,  met  with  no  opposition  j  but  its  credit 
had  declined  during  this  century,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Origen.  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  defended  this  opinion,  in  a  book  written 
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against  the  Alkgorists ;  for  so  he  contemptu 
ously  called  the  adversaries  of  the  Millenarian 
system. 

This  work  was  well  received  by  great  numbers 
in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe,  especially  by  Coracion, 
a  man  of  great  eminence.  It  was,  however,  ably 
and  effectually  opposed  by  Dionysius,  of  Alex 
andria,  a  disciple  of  Origen. 

The  disputes  concerning  the  baptism  of  here 
tics  was  carried  on  with  much  more  violence. 
As  there  was  no  established  form  for  the  re- 
admission  of  heretics,  many  of  the  oriental  and 
African  Christians  admitted  them  by  baptism, 
while  most  of  the  European  churches  received 
them  merely  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  accompa 
nied  with  solemn  prayer.  In  this  century,  there 
fore,  the  Asiatic  Christians  established  by  law, 
that  no  heretic  should  be  admitted  to  the  com 
munion  of  the  true  church,  before  he  was  re- 
baptized.  When  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome, 
heard  of  this  determination,  he  immediately 
thundered  his  anathema  against  all  the  Asiatic 
Christians. 

This  haughty  proceeding  of  Stephen  made  no 
other  impression  on  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
than  to  induce  him  to  assemble  a  council,  adopt 
the  opinions  of  the  Asiatics,  and  send  notice 
thereof  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  contro 
versy  was  only  ended  by  the  moderation  of  the 

VOL.  I.  G 
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African  bishops,  and  the  death  of  the  imperious 
Stephen. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  from  envy 
and  hatred,  commenced  the  dispute  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Origen.  The  occasion  of  it  was 
this :  in  the  year  228,  Origen,  on  his  route  to 
Achaia,  was  handsomely  received  by  the  bishops 
of  Cgesarea  and  Jerusalem,  who  ordained  him 
presbyter.  This  highly  offended  Demetrius, 
whose  anger  grew  to  such  a  height,  as  obliged 
Origen,  A.  D.  231,  to  give  up  his  duties  at  Alex- 
andria,  and  retire  to  Caesarea.  His  absence, 
however,  did  not  appease  Demetrius,  who  still 
continued  to  persecute  him,  and  having  as 
sembled  two  councils,  condemned  him,  in  one, 
unheard,  and,  in  the  other,  degraded  him  from 
his  sacerdotal  dignity.  Most  of  the  Christian 
bishops  approved  of  the  decree  of  the  Alexan 
drian  council ;  but  the  bishops  of  Achaia,  Pa 
lestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  were  very  indig 
nant  at  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  RITtS  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING 
THIS   CENTURY. 

RITES  and  ceremonies  were  multiplied,  during 
this  century,  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  a  great 
degree  j  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  causes 
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already  mentioned,  but  more  especially  to  the 
passion  for  the  Oriental  philosophy,  concerning 
the  powers  and  operations  of  invisible  demons. 
Hence  arose  the  use  of  exorcisms  and  spells,  the 
frequency  of  fasts,  and  the  aversion  to  wedlock. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  there  were  now  places 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  the 
form  of  which  worship  had  undergone  but  little 
change  during  this  century.  Two  things,  however, 
must  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  called  inno 
vations  ;  one  was  the  introduction  of  long  and 
elaborate  sermons,  modelled  after  the  style  of 
Grecian  eloquence ;  and  the  other,  the  general  use 
of  incense.  Some  alteration  was  also  made  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  prayers 
were  lengthened,  the  pomp  increased,  and  they 
who  were  in  a  state  of  penitence,  or  unbaptized, 
were  excluded  from  the  Lord's  Table.  We 
find,  from  Prudentius,  that  gold  and  silver 
vessels  were  now  also  introduced. 

Baptism  was  administered  only  twice  a  year, 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  alone  as  were  already 
initiated  in  the  Christian  mysteries.  Its  effects 
were  the  immediate  remission  of  sins,  and  con 
secration,  through  the  shouts  of  the  exorcist,  to 
the  service  of  God. 

From  an  idea  that  the  demons  directed  all  their 
fury  against  the  pampered  and  luxurious,  fasting 
began  to  be  held  in  great  estimation.  The 
Latins,  contrary  to  general  custom,  fasted  on 
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the  seventh  day ;  which  was  the  occasion  of 
fresh  contention  between  them  and  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  who  would  not  follow  their 
example. 

The  Christians  prayed  at  three  stated  times 
of  the  day,  viz.  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hour,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom.  On 
festivals  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  they  prayed 
standing,  but  on  days  of  contrition  and  fasting, 
they  knelt. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  was  considered,  as  it 
were,  a  charm  against    the  power    of  demons, 
so  that  every  one,  in  undertaking  any  thing  of 
consequence,  armed  himself  with  it. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE     DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH     DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  same  sects  which,  in  the  former  ages, 
had  so  divided  the  Christian  Church,  continued 
to  do  so  in  this.  Such  were  the  Montanists, 
Valentinians,  Marcionites,  and  other  Gnostics. 
Adelphius  and  Aquilinus,  two  of  the  Gnostics, 
endeavoured  to  insinuate  their  doctrine  into  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Rome.  They  were, 
however,  successfully  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
Christians,  but  also  by  Plotinus,  the  Platonic, 
because  their  doctrines,  regarding  the  Supreme 
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Being,  the  nature  of  evil,  &c.  were  opposed  to 
those  of  Plato. 

Another  enemy  sprung  up  in  Persia,  whose 
name  was  Manes,  (or  Manichoeus,)  a  man  edu 
cated  among  the  Magi,  whose  doctrines  he 
endeavoured  to  unite  with  the  Christian  system. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  the  promised  Comforter, 
and  was  sent  to  perfect  the  unfinished  doctrine 
of  salvation.  Before  he  could  gain  many  fol 
lowers,  he  was  fortunately  put  to  death  by 
Varanes  I.  King  of  Persia. 

The  doctrine  of  this  man  was  a  mixture  of 
the  tenets  of  Christianity,  with  the  ancient  phi 
losophy  of  the  Persians.  These  two  systems  he 
combined,  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  the  attri 
butes  and  actions  which  the  Persians  gave  to 
their  god  Mitras.  But  in  order  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  this  system,  Manes  rejected  almost 
all  the  sacred  books  which  contain  the  truths  of  re 
ligion.  He  asserted  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince  of  Dark 
ness  ;  and  that  the  Four  Gospels  were  not  writ 
ten  by  the  apostles  ;  he  therefore  supplied  their 
place  by  a  Gospel  which  he  said  was  dictated  to 
him  by  God  himself,  and  which  he  called  Erteng. 
He  rejected  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
considered  the  Epistles,  though  written  by  St. 
Paul,  to  be  false  in  many  passages. 

Manes  considered  the  body  to  be  intrinsically 
evil,  and  essentially  corrupt,  and  on  that  account 
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prescribed  a  most  rigid  and  austere  rule  of  life 
and  manners. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Manicheans  was 
headed  by  a  president,  who  represented  Jesus 
Christ.  Twelve  rulers  were  added  to  him, 
answering  to  the  twelve  apostles.  These  were 
followed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Jesus. 
These  bishops  had  presbyters  and  deacons  under 
them. 

The  sect  of  the  Hieracites  originated  in 
Egypt,  and  was  founded  by  Hierax  of  Leontium. 
In  some  points  this  man  resembled  Manes,  but 
he  differed  from  him  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
Christ's  ministry,  which  he  maintained  was  for 
the  purpose  of  promulgating  a  new  law,  more 
severe  and  perfect  than  that  of  Moses  :  and 
hence  he  concluded,  that  the  use  of  flesh,  wine, 
wedlock,  &c.  which  the  Mosaic  law  had  per 
mitted,  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
Christ.  He  excluded  from  salvation  all  children 
who  died  in  their  infancy  ;  and  maintained 
that  Melchisedec,  King  of  Salem,  who  blessed 
Abraham,  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  also  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  controversies  relating  to  the  Trinity, 
which  originated  in  the  former  century,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  into 
the  Christian  church,  were  now  spreading 
rapidly.  One  of  the  first  who  attempted  to 
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explain  this  incomprehensible  mystery,  was 
Noetus,  of  Smyrna,  a  man  of  little  ability.  He 
affirmed  that  God,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
indivisible,  united  himself  to  Christ,  and  was 
born  and  crucified  with  him :  hence  Noetus, 
and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  arose  Sabel- 
lius,  an  African  bishop,  who,  in  Pentapolis,  a 
province  of  Cyrenaica,  and  in  Ptolemais,  or 
Barce,  its  principal  city,  explained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  nearly  as  Noetus  did. 

At  the  same  period,  Berillus,  an  Arabian, 
bishop  of  Bozrah," maintained  that  Christ,  before 
he  was  born  of  Mary,  had  no  proper  subsistence, 
nor  any  other  divinity  than  that  of  the  Father. 
He  was  refuted  by  Origen. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  intro 
duced  much  confusion  into  the  church,  by  his 
explanation  of  this  doctrine.  He  affirmed  that 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
activity  do  in  man :  that  Christ  was  born  a  mere 
man,  but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father 
descended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought  mi 
racles  upon  earth  ;  and  finally,  that,  on  account 
of  this  union  of  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jesus, 
Christ  might,  though  improperly,  be  called  God. 

A  council  was  assembled,  A.  D.  269,  in  which 
this  Paul  was  fully  exposed  by  Malchion,  a 
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rhetorician,    and  degraded  from  the  episcopal 
order. 

The  Novatians  were  the  last  of  those  sects 
which  sprung  up  in  this  century,  and  were  the 
cause  of  endless  dissensions  in  the  church. 
There  was  no  difference  in  point  of  doctrine 
between  them  and  other  Christians ;  but  they 
differed  from  them  merely  by  refusing  to  read 
mit  apostates  from  the  church.  They  arrogantly 
assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  Catharoi, 
or  the  Pure,  because  they  considered  the  Chris 
tian  church  to  be  a  society  where  virtue  and 
innocence  reigned  throughout. 
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THE     PROSPEROUS     AND     CALAMITOUS     EVENTS     WHICH 
HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  governed  by  four  chiefs,  two  of 
whom  Diocletian  and  Maximian  Herculeus, 
were  of  superior  dignity,  and  bore  the  distin 
guishing  title  of  "  Augustus ;"  while  the  other 
two,  viz.  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Maximinus 
Gale ri us,  were  of  an  inferior  order,  and  were 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  "  Caesar." 

Under  these  emperors  the  church  enjoyed  a 
great  degree  of  peace.  Constantius  Chlorus, 
having  abandoned  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism, 
treated  Christians  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
the  pagan  priests,  taking  alarm,  preferred  their 
complaints  to  Diocletian  j  who,  for  some  time, 
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remained  unmoved  by  them.  They  then  ad 
dressed  themselves  to  Maximinus  Galerius  j 
whose  savage  disposition  was  so  well  inclined  to 
listen  to  their  prayers,  that  at  last,  A.  D.  303,  he 
persuaded  Diocletian,  who  was  then  at  Nicome- 
dia,  to  issue  an  order  for  destroying  all  the  Chris 
tian  churches,  burning  their  books,  abolishing 
their  privileges,  and  for  humbling  them  in  every 
way.  None  were,  however,  yet  put  to  death, 
except  those  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
books ;  and  such  as  did  surrender  them,  were 
called  by  the  ignominious  name  of  Traditors. 
Soon  after  this  edict  was  published,  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia,  where  Galerius  and  Diocletian  lived, 
was  burnt  down.*  At  the  same  time,  many  tu 
mults  arose  in  Armenia  and  Syria.  These  events 
were  industriously  made  use  of  by  the  pagan 
priesthood,  as  accusations  against  the  Christians, 
and  produced,  from  the  Emperor,  a  new  edict, 
commanding  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the 
church  to  be  imprisoned.  A  third  edict  autho 
rised  the  application  of  torments  and  torture  to 
such  as  would  not  renounce  their  faith.  In  the 
second  year  of  this  persecution,  A.  D.  304, 
Diocletian  issued  a  fourth  edict,  commanding 
the  magistrates  to  force  every  Christian  to  sacri- 

*  The  learned  Lactantius  declares,  that  Galerius  himself 
ordered  his  palace  to  be  burnt  down,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  for  the  bloody  persecution  which  followed, 
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fice  to  the  gods.    This  order  was  executed  with 
the  most  barbarous  exactness. 

The  ambitious  Galerius,  having  obliged  Dio 
cletian  and  Maximian  Herculeus  to  resign  the 
imperial  dignity,  declared  himself  emperor  of  the 
east ;  leaving  in  the  west  Constantius  Chlorus. 
This  revolution  brought  peace  to  the  western 
churches, but  dreadful  persecution  to  the  eastern. 

The  plans  of  Galerius  were,  however,  soon 
confounded ;  for  in  the  year  306,  Constantius 
Chlorus  dying  in  Britain,  the  army  saluted  with 
the  title  of  "  Augustus,"  his  son  Constantine. 
This  measure  Galerius  resisted,  and  declared 
Severus  Emperor.  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian, 
was  another  competitor  for  the  imperial  dig 
nity  ;  nevertheless,  Constantine  maintained  his 
ground. 

In  the  year  311,  Maximin  Galerius,  being 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  published  an 
an  edict,  forbidding  the  Christians  to  be  further 
persecuted.  After  his  death,  his  dominions  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Maximin  and  Licinius ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Maxentius,  who  had  usurped 
the  government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  determined 
to  make  war  on  Constantine.  Constantine, 
apprised  of  this  design,  marched  into  Italy,  and, 
at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  totally  defeated 
him.  After  this  victory,  Constantine  and  Lici 
nius,  by  edict,  permitted  the  Christians  to  live 
free  and  unmolested,  and  confirmed  this  edict 
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by  another,  in  the  following  year,  at  Milan. 
Maximin,  who  governed  in  the  east,  and  was 
preparing  fresh  calamities  for  the  Christians, 
having  been  defeated  by  Licinius,  destroyed 
himself  by  poison,  A.  D.  313. 

About  this  time  Constantine  the  Great  em 
braced  Christianity,  in.  consequence  of  having 
seen  a  miraculous  cross*,  in  his  march  towards 
Rome ;  but  he  did  not  take  any  measures  to 
abolish  the  heathen  worship,  until  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life.  The  life  and  actions  of 
this  prince  were  certainly  not  such  as  the  Chris 
tian  religion  expects ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we 
know  that  from  the  day  of  his  conversion,  unto 
the  hour  of  his  death,  he  never  rose  beyond  the 
degree  of  a  Catechumen  ;  and  was  baptized  only 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  by  Eusebius,  at 
Nicomedia. 

The  peace  which  the  Christians  were  now 
enjoying  through  the  favour  of  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  war  that 
broke  out  betwen  these  two  princes,  A.  D.  314. 

Licinius  being  defeated,  made  peace,  which 
he  maintained  for  nine  years  j  but,  A.  D,  324, 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  heathen  priests,  he 
again  took  up  arms,  and  persecuted  the  Chris 
tians  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was,  how 
ever,  soon  taken  prisoner  by  Constantine,  and 
put  to  death.  Thus  Constantine  became  sole 

*  On  this  cross  were  the  words  "  Hac  vince.'' 
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governor  of  all  the  Roman  empire,  and  employed, 
as  his  friends  maintain,  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  laws,  to 
establish  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  to  root  out 
the  superstitions  of  paganism. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  337, 
the  empire  was  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
Constantine  II.  Constantius,  and  Constans.  Two 
brothers  of  the  late  Emperor  were  yet  alive, 
viz.  Constantius  Dalmatius,  and  Julius  Con 
stantius,  both  of  whom  had  several  sons.  All 
of  these  the  sons  of  Constantine  put  to  death, 
except  Gallus  and  Julian,  sons  of  Julius.  The 
dominions  allotted  to  Constantine,  were  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  but  having  encroached  on  the 
possessions  of  Constans,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  brothers,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
the  former,  A.  D.  340.  Constans,  who  before 
enjoyed  the  dominion  of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  thus  became  sole  master  of  all  the  west 
ern  provinces,  which  he  held  until  the  year  350, 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  Magnentius,  one 
of  his  revolting  generals.  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  his  brother  Constantius  who  thus, 
A.  D.  353,  became  sole  lord  of  all  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  he  held  until  the  year  361,  when 
he  died  at  Mopsucrene,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia, 
as  he  was  marching  against  Julian.  During  the 
reigns  of  these  three  brothers,  Christianity  had 
received  much  protection ;  but  it  was  now  re 
duced  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  when  Julian, 
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son  of  Julius  Constantius,  succeeded  to  the 
government.  This  prince  had  apostatized  from 
the  Christian  religion,  partly  from  his  aversion 
to  the  Constantine  family,  and  partly  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.  He  em 
ployed  every  method  to  destroy  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  certainly  would 
have  succeeded,  had  he  not  perished  in  the 
Persian  war,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  only  twenty  months. 

During  the  short  reign  of  this  prince,  the 
Jews  obtained  leave  to  rebuild  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  from  which,  however,  it  is  said,  they 
were  forced  to  desist,  by  balls  of  fire  issuing 
from  the  earth,  which  destroyed  both  works 
and  workmen.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  Jovian  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  who  died,  A.  D.  364,  after  a  reign 
of  only  seven  months.  The  emperors  who  suc 
ceeded  him,  in  this  century,  were  Valentinian  I. 
Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II.  and  Honorius, 
all  of  whom  professed  Christianity,  and  promoted 
its  progress.  They  were,  however,  in  their  zeal, 
surpassed  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  began 
his  reign  A.  D.  379,  and  died,  A.  D.  395.  His 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  equally 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  so  that,  towards 
the  end  of  this  century,  the  Gentile  religions 

*  See  Dr.  Warburton's  refutation  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  truth  of  this  miracle  by  the  famous  Basnage. 
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were  irrecoverably  on  the  decline.  But  not 
withstanding  all  the  severity  against  the  pagans, 
peculiar  regard  was  shown  to  heathen  philo 
sophers  and  rhetoricians,  on  account  of  their 
public  services,  though  they  were  the  greatest 
enemies  Christianity  then  had.  Such  was 
Hierocles,  the  Platonist,  who,  in  his  book 
against  Christianity,  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus :  this  attack  was  ably  repelled  by 
Eusebius.  Independent  of  the  laborious  works 
of  Julian  against  Christianity,  Himerius,  Li- 
banius,  and  Eunapius,  expended  all  their  spleen 
and  rage  against  the  divine  religion  of  Jesus. 

The    number  of   barbarous   nations,    which, 
during   this   century,   received   the   Gospel   of 
Christ,  sufficiently  proves  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity.      It  is  probable  that  both  the 
greater  and  lesser  Armenia  admitted  the  doc 
trines   of  Christ,    at   their  first   promulgation ; 
but  the  Armenian  church  was  not  completely 
established   before  this    century,    in   the   com 
mencement  of  which,  Gregory,  the  son  of  Anax, 
commonly  called   the  enlightener,    because  he 
dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  Armenian  super 
stitions,    converted    to    Christianity   Tiridates, 
King  of  Armenia,   and  all   the  nobles   of  his 
court.     He  was  afterwards  consecrated  bishop 

VOL.  i.  H 
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of  Armenia,  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Cappadocia, 
and  exerted  himself  so  much,  that  the  whole 
province  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  one 
Frumentius  came  from  Egypt  to  Abassia  or 
^Ethiopia,  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  their 
king.  On  the  return  of  Frumentius  into  Egypt, 
he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  Axumitse, 
or  ^Ethiopians,  by  Athanasius.  Hence  the  ^Ethi 
opian  church  has  always  been  considered  the 
daughter  of  the  Alexandrian,  from  which  it  also 
receives  its  bishop.  Iberia,  a  province  of  Asia, 
now  called  Georgia,  received  the  first  know 
ledge  of  the  Gospel  from  a  captive  woman, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A 
part  of  the  Goths,  also,  who  inhabited  Thrace, 
Moesia,  and  Dacia,  had  embraced  Christianity 
before  this  century;  and  Theophilus,  their  bishop, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Constantine 
the  Great,  after  he  had  conquered  them  and 
the  Sarmatians,  engaged  many  of  them  to  em 
brace  Christianity  ;  but  a  large  number  of  them 
still  retained  their  ancient  superstitions,  until 
the  Emperor  Valens  permitted  them  to  pass  the 
Danube,  and  settle  in  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  become  Christ 
ians,  and  be  subject  to  the  Roman  laws.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  their  king,  Fritigern. 
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The  celebrated  Ulphilas  *,  bishop  of  those  Goths 
who  lived  in  Mcesia,  flourished  in  this  century, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  piety. 

In  the  European  provinces,  the  work  of  con 
version  went  on  but  slowly,  notwithstanding  the 
pious  labours  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  among 
the  people  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  the  cessation  of 
persecutions,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

The  Christians  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  not  blessed  with  so 
much  tranquillity.  Sapor  II.  King  of  Persia, 
vented  his  anger  against  his  Christian  subjects, 
by  three  persecutions.  The  last  was  the  most 
terrible,  inasmuch  as  it  raged  for  forty  years, 
having  commenced,  A.  D.  330,  and  ceased  only 
in  370.  It  was  not,  however,  the  religion  of 
the  Christians,  but  ill-grounded  suspicions  of 
disaffection,  which  brought  on  them  these  cala 
mities  ;  for  the  Magi  and  Jews  persuaded  the 
Persian  monarch  that  all  the  Christians  were 
devoted  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  Symeon, 
archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  sent  to 
Constantinople  information  of  all  that  passed  in 
Persia. 

*  Ulphilas  invented  a  set  of  letters  for  the  use  of  those 
Goths,  and  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  language. 
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PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

HISTORY    OF    LEARNING    AND    PHILOSOPHY  DURING    THIS 
CENTURY. 

THOUGH  most  of  the  sciences  were  studied  at 
this  time,  by  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  yet  we 
find  very  few  who  acquired  any  reputation  by 
their  literary  talents ;  and,  as  for  poetry,  it  fell 
very  far  short  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  Au 
gustan  age  ;  for  we  find  that  the  insipid  and  in 
elegant  Ausonius  was  the  best  poet  of  the  day, 
and  that  the  rhetoricians  were  remarkable,  more 
for  their  pompous  declamations  than  for  perspi 
cuity  arid  sound  sense. 

All  the  philosophers  of  this  age  were  of  the 
sect  of  the  modern  Platonics,  which  accounts  for 
the  universal  prevalence  of  Platonic  principles 
in  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  These  philo 
sophers  abounded  more  in  the  eastern  than 
western  countries.  Such  were  Jamblichus  of 
Chalcis,  CEdesius,  Maximus,  and  others,  whose 
follies  were  exposed  by  Eunapius.  Hypatia,  a 
female  philosopher,  Isidorus,  Olympiodorus,  and 
Synesius,  were  also  belonging  to  this  class  of 
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philosophers.  The  Emperor  Julian  particu 
larly  patronised  them  ;  but,  after  his  death,  un 
der  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  being  charged 
with  sorcery,  they  were  persecuted  every  where. 
Among  others,  Maximus,  the  preceptor  of  Julian, 
and  author  of  that  Emperor's  apostacy,  was  put 
to  death. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
philosophy  and  the  arts  were  more  studied  by 
the  Christians  than  before  ;  schools  were  every 
where  established,  and  libraries  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTORS  WHO  FLOURISHED  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

CONSTANTINE  the  Great,  made  no  essential 
change  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  except 
in  assuming  to  himself  the  supreme  authority, 
with  the  right  of  governing  and  modelling  it 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  The  people  con 
tinued,  as  usual,  to  elect  freely  their  own  bish 
ops.  The  lesser  councils  were  still  formed  by 
the  provincial  bishops,  where  they  deliberated 
on  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church.  To  these 
lesser  councils  were  afterwards  added  (Ecumeni 
cal  Councils,  consisting  of  commissioners  from 
every  church  in  the  Christian  world*  The  first 
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of  these  universal  councils  was  established  by  the 
Emperor,  and  held  at  Nice. 

After  the  Church  became  agitated  with  tu 
mults  and  dissensions,  many  changes  gradually 
took  place  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders. 

The  bishops,  in  the  first  place,  began  entirely 
to  exclude  the  people  from  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  afterwards  divested 
even  the  presbyters  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  there 
scarcely  remained  a  vestige  of  the  primitive 
form  of  church-government. 

Constantine  the  Great  found  it  as  necessary,  for 
the  repose  of  the  empire,  to  make  many  changes 
in  the  ecclesiastical,  as  in  the  civil  government, 
in  order  to  suit  the  administration  of  the  one  with 
that  of  the  other.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  Anti- 
och,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  had  hi 
therto  enjoyed  some  degree  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  bishops.  These  four  prelates  an 
swered  to  the  four  prcetorian  prefects  created  by 
Constantine  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that,  in  this  cen 
tury,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title 
of  patriarchs.  After  these  followed  the  exarcs, 
who  had  the  inspection  of  some  provinces.  In 
the  lower  class  were  the  metropolitans,  who  had 
only  the  inspection  of  one  province,  under  whom 
were  the  archbishops,  to  whom  belonged  the 
care  of  certain  districts.  Last  of  all,  in  this 
episcopal  gradation,  came  the  bishops. 
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Constantine  himself  divided  the  administra 
tion  of  the  church  into  an  external  and  internal 
inspection :  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to 
bishops  and  councils,  related  to  religious  contro 
versies,  the  form  of  divine  worship ;  the  offices  of 
the  priests ;  the  crimes  of  the  ecclesiastical  or 
ders,  fyc.  The  external  administration  of  the 
Church,  the  emperor  assumed  to  himself.  This 
comprehended  every  thing  connected  with  the 
outward  state  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and 
likewise  extended  to  all  such  controversies  as 
were  not  purely  of  a  religious  nature.  By  this 
artful  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
the  chief  authority  in  religious  matters  was 
almost  exclusively  transferred  to  the  emperors. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  first  in  rank  in 
the  episcopal  order  ;  which  was  owing  chiefly  to 
the  superior  magnificence,  wealth,  and  splen 
dour  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided;  to 
the  extent  of  his  revenues ;  to  the  number  of 
his  ministers  ;  and,  to  his  great  popularity. 

Hence,  whenever  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elect 
ed,  so  many  were  the  candidates  for  this  exalt 
ed  office,  that  the  city  of  Rome  was  often  filled 
with  tumults  and  disorder.  In  proof  of  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  A.  D.  366.  at  the  death  of  bishop  Liberius. 
One  faction  elected  Damasus,  while  another 
chose  Ursicinus.  This  double  election  pro 
duced  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  schisms,  mas- 
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sacres,   and   desolation :    Damasus    was  finally 
successful. 

Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  splendour  which 
surrounded  the  Roman  pontiffs,  they  enjoyed,  in 
this  century,  but  little  pre-eminence  in  church 
jurisdiction.  Though  they  were  the  highest 
order  of  citizens,  they  were  still  subject  to  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors.  None  of  the  bishops 
would  acknowledge  that  they  received  their  ap 
pointment  from  them;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  they  were  exclusively  the  am 
bassadors  of  Christ,  and  that  their  authority  was 
derived  from  above. 

Constantine,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  go 
vernment  to  Bysantium,  where  he  founded  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  raised  up,  in  the  bishop 
of  this  new  metropolis,  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  bishop  of  this  see,  imme 
diately  assumed  an  equal  degree  of  dignity  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  superiority  over 
every  other  bishop.  These  pretensions  were 
approved  of  by  the  emperors.  Accordingly,  in  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  by 
the  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Bishop  of 
that  city,  against  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Pre 
late,  was  placed,  by  the  third  canon  of  that  coun 
cil,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  consequently  above  those  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  The  first  bishop  who  enjoyed  these  new 
honours  was  Nectarius.  His  successor,  the  cele- 
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brated  John  Chrysostom,  extended  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  this  see,  even  to  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus. 

This  sudden  and  unjust  promotion  of  the 
bishop  of  Bysantium  excited  the  bitterest  animo 
sities  between  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Constantinople,  which  were  carried  on  in 
after  ages,  and  were  only  terminated  by  the  en 
tire  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches. 

This  century  produced  many  writers  of  high 
character.  Among  those  who  flourished  in 
Greece  and  the  eastern  provinces,  may  be  men 
tioned,  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine ;  Peter,  of  Alexandria  j  Athanasius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  celebrated  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Arians  ;  Basil,  bishop  of  Cae 
sarea  ;  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  John,  sur- 
named  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his  extraordi 
nary  eloquence,  and  governor  successively  of  the* 
churches  of  Antioch,  and  Constantinople  ;  Epi- 
phanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus;  Gregory 
Nazianzen  j  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

The  Latins  also  can  boast  of  many  writers  of 
note ;  such  as  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  who 
wrote  twelve  books  concerning  the  Trinity ;  Lac- 
tantius,  who,  in  his  book  on  Divine  Institutions, 
exposed  the  follies  of  the  Pagan  superstitions ; 
Ambrose,  prefect,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Milan ;  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  so 
zealously  assisted  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  his 
writings,  and  especially  by  his  Epistles  j  Au- 
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gustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  who  filled' 
the  whole  Christian  world  with  the  fame  of  his 
great  abilities ;  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in 
Numidia,  who  wrote  six  books  against  the  Schism 
of  the  Donastists  ;  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola :  Ru- 
finus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  famous  for  his  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  and  other  Greek  authors. 
There  were  also  many  others  of  inferior  name. 


CHAP.  III. 

'THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH  DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
were  hitherto  pursued  in  their  original  purity  in 
most  churches,  though  they  were  often  explained' 
and  defended  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  ob- 
scureness.  Thus,  in  the  council  at  Nice,  the 
disputes  concerning  the  three  Persons  in  the  God 
head,  appeared  to  favour  the  idea  of  three  Gods 
instead  of  one.  Moreover,  those  principles  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  which,  before  the  time 
of  Constantine,most  of  the  Christian  doctors  had 
adopted,  were  now  confirmed,  and  greatly  en 
larged.  Hence  arose  that  extravagant  venera 
tion  for  departed  saints,  —  those  absurd  notions 
of  a  certain  Jire  destined  to  purify  separate 
souls,  — the  celibacy  of  priests,  —  the  worship  of 
images  and  relics,  and  many  other  absurdities. 
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Various  superstitions  were  gradually  substitu 
ted  in  the  place  of  true  religion,  owing  to  many 
causes  ;  such  as  a  ridiculous  haste  in  admitting 
new  opinions;  a  foolish  desire  of  imitating  many 
of  the  pagan  rites,  and  of  blending  them  with 
the  Christian  worship.  Hence,  frequent  pilgrim 
ages  were  undertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  earth  was  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land,  as  an  antidote  to  evil  spirits : 
and,  lastly,  public  processions,  supplications,  and 
lustrations,  were  every  where  adopted  in  imita 
tion  of  the  pagan  ceremonies.  These  few  facts 
are  enough  to  show  how  the  religion  of  Christ 
had  shamefully  degenerated  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  and  what  a  door,  in  con 
sequence,  was  opened  to  the  frauds  and  designs 
of  impostors. 

Among  the  many  versions  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  during  this  century,  the  only  one  of  much 
merit  was  that  in  Latin,  by  Jerome. 

The  number  of  interpreters  was  very  consi 
derable,  among  whom  must  particularly  be  men 
tioned,  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  Rufinus,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and 
Didymus. 

Most  of  the  Christian  doctors,  in  their  expla 
nations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  took,  as 
their  model  and  director,  the  learned,  yet  de 
luded  Origen,  and  consequently  interpreted 
them  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Platonic 
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philosophy.  Such  were  Gregory  Nazianzen 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Augustin  among  the 
Latins,  who,  next  to  Origen,  were  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  the  philosophical  or  scho 
lastic  theology.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
sect  which  flourished  at  this  time.  That  order 
of  contemplative  fanatics,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Mystics,  became  now  more  numerous, 
and  had  almost  overspread  the  Christian  world. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  century,  who  pub 
lished  expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  so  de 
servedly  celebrated  for  his  Catechetical  Dis 
courses.  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  the  Gregories, 
Pacian,  and  many  others,  by  their  writings,  great 
ly  contributed  to  explain  the  chief  points  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

There  were,  in  this  century,  many  controver 
sialists  of  considerable  note.  For,  besides  Apol- 
linaris,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexan 
dria,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  oppo 
nents  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  there  were  many 
successful  enemies  to  Polytheism.  Of  this  num 
ber  were  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Julius  Firmi- 
cus  Maternus,  Augustin,  but,  above  all,  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  wrote  against  Hierocles. 
Eusebius  Emesenus,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  employed  themselves  chiefly  in 
bringing  over  the  Jews  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  James  of  Ni- 
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sibis,  Didymus,  and  Audentius,  attacked  the 
whole  body  of  heretics ;  as  did  also  Epiphanius, 
in  his  book  entitled  Panarium. 

The  writers  on  morals  were,  at  this  time,  ex 
ceedingly  numerous.  The  most  illustrious  of  them 
were  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,    and   Ephraim, 
bishop   of   Syria.     Ambrose    also  is  celebrated 
for  his  three  books  on  the  Duty  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church,  which  are  written  in  the  manner 
of  Cicero.     But  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk, 
without  doubt,  deserves  the  first  rank  among  the 
practical  writers  of    this  time.     It   must,  how 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  the  generality  of  these 
writers  were  greatly  defective  in  their  method  of 
inculcating  the  duties  of  morality,  in   as  much 
as  they  neglected  all  order  in  their  compositions, 
seldom  defined  their  terms,  or  deduced  the  du 
ties  of  man  from  their  true  principles.     These 
defects  were,   nevertheless,  more  tolerable  than 
that  system  which  the  amphibious  disciples  of 
Christ  and  Plato  (of  whom  Ammonius  Saccas 
was  chief)   everywhere  adopted.     The   double 
doctrine  of  morality  which  they  inculcated,  gain 
ed  considerable  ground  in  this  century,  to  the 
great  injury  of  Christianity. 

The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  pretended 
to  be  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple  of  St. 
Paul,  and  who  preached  seclusion  and  self-de 
nial,  and  recommended  a  life  of  contemplation, 
most  probably  lived  during  this  century.  No 
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sooner  were  the  doctrines  of  this  madman  spread 
among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  particularly 
among  the  solitaries  and  monks,  than  a  cloud  of 
religious  gloom  spread  itself  over  the  minds  of 
many,  and  increased  to  a  prodigious  amount  the 
number  of  solitary  monks  and  sequestered  vir 
gins.  Antony  was  the  first  who  formed  these  fa 
natics  into  a  regular  body,  and  prescribed  to 
them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of  their  con 
duct.  These  regulations,  which  hitherto  had 
been  confined  to  Egypt,  were,  in  the  following 
year,  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his 
disciple  Hilarion. 

About  the  same  time  also,  Aones,  or  Eugenius, 
with  their  companions,  Gaddanas  and  Azyzus, 
established  the  monastic  order  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  east  was  filled 
with  these  indolent  and  deluded  misanthropists. 

From  the  east,  this  institution  passed  into  the 
west,  and  first  into  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands.  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  erected 
the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  and  gained  so  many 
proselytes,  that  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  no  less  than  two  thousand  monks. 

From  Gaul,  the  monastic  discipline  extended 
itself  into  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but 
by  no  means  carried  with  it  the  same  degree 
of  moroseness  and  austerity  as  was  practised  in 
the  eastern  countries.  This  monastic  order  was 
distributed  into  several  classes.  It  was  first  di- 
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vided  into  two  distinct  orders,  one  of  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  Caenobites,  the  other  that  of 
Eremites.  The  former  lived  together  in  one 
community,  under  a  chief  called  father,  or  ab 
bot,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  the  Egypt 
ian  language.  The  latter  lived  in  perfect  soli 
tude,  in  caves,  in  deserts,  and  hollow  trees. 

The  Anchorites  were  even  more  austere  than 
the  Eremites,  avoiding,  by  every  method,  the 
sight  and  society  of  mankind. 

The  last  order  of  monks  now  to  be  consider 
ed,  were  those  wandering  impostors,  whom  the 
Egyptians  called  Sarabaites,  who  maintained 
themselves  by  travelling  about  and  selling  relics, 
and  performing  fictitious  miracles. 

All  these  orders  were  hitherto  composed  of 
the  laity,  and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  But  many  of  them  were  now  em 
braced  by  the  clergy,  and  that  too  by  the  com 
mand  of  the  emperors  :  nay,  even  many  bishops 
were  selected  from  this  fanatical  order. 

However  great  was  the  injury  that  true  reli 
gion  suffered  by  the  errors  of  these  men,  it  was 
yet  more  grievously  injured  by  two  monstrous 
absurdities  which  had  now  become  universally 
adopted.  The  first  was  a  notion  that  "  it  was  an 
"  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when  by  that 
"  means  the  interest  of  the  Church  might  be  pro- 
"moted:"  the  second  was,  that,  (( errors  in  reli- 
"  gion,  when  maintained  and  adhered  to  after  pro- 
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"per  admonition,  were  punishable  with  civil  penal- 
"ties,  and  corporal  tortures"  The  former  of 
these  principles  was  certainly  of  very  longstand 
ing,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  infected  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  saints  and  writers  of 
this  century.  The  other  maxim  was  introduced 
during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Const antine,  and 
was,  from  that  period,  approved  by  many,  en 
forced  by  several  examples  during  the  contests 
that  arose  with  the  Priscillianists  and  Donatists, 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Augustin,  and 
thus  transmitted  to  the  following  ages. 

Religious  controversies  were  very  numerous 
during  this  century,  occasioned,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  by  a  long  external  peace.  The  most  famous  of 
them  was  the  Meletian,  so  called  from  its  author, 
and  which,  for  a  long  time,  divided  the  Church. 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  deposed  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Upper  Egypt. 
The  reasons  for  this  deposition  are  differently 
stated,  some  accusing  him  of  sacrificing  to  the 
gods,  others  of  excessive  severity  towards  the 
lapsed.  Whatever  was  the  real  cause,  Meletius 
treated  the  order  of  Peter  with  the  utmost  con 
tempt,  and  still  maintained  his  episcopal  seat. 
The  council  of  Nice  ineffectually  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The  Meletian s 
at  last,  from  a  desire  of  opposing  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  joined  themselves  to  the  Arians, 
who  were  his  bitterest  enemies.  Thus  this  dis- 
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pute  became  gradually  a  religious  controversy, 
and  was  existing  as  late  even  as  ihejifth  century. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  man,  by  name  Eusta- 
thius,  occasioned  great  disturbance  in  Armenia 
and  Pontus ;  and  was  in  consequence  excommu 
nicated  by  the  Council  of  Gangra,  which  was 
held  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  This 
man  was  not  so  much  charged  with  corrupting 
any  particular  doctrine,  as  he  was  for  setting  up 
a  fanatical  form  of  sanctity,  and  an  extravagant 
system  of  morality. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  for  hav 
ing  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine,  concerning 
the  Trinity  in  Unity.  He  broke  all  communion 
with  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  A.  D.  363,  be 
cause  the  latter  had  consecrated  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Antioch;  and  afterwards  separated  himself 
from  the  whole  church,  because  it  had  absolved 
all  those  who,  under  Constantius,  had  joined  the 
Arians. 

About  this  time,  2Erius,  a  presbyter  monk, 
and  Semi-Arian,  erected  a  new  sect  in  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  Cappadocia.  One  of  his  chief  te 
nets  was,  that  bishops  were  not  distinguished 
from  presbyters  by  any  divine  right;  this  notion 
was  agreeable  to  many  Christians,  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  and  insolence 
of  the  bishops.  -3irius  also  went  so  far  as  to 
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condemn  prayers  for  the  dead,  stated  fasts,  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  other  rites. 

The  zeal  and  efforts  of  many  men  were  excited 
to  stem  this  progress  of  superstition  and  error. 

The  most  illustrious  of  these  Christian  advo 
cates,  was  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  to- 
wards  the  end  of  this  century,  preached  first  at 
Rome  and  then  at  Milan,  affirming  that  all  those 
who  kept  the  vows  they  made  to  Christ  at  their 
baptism,  and  shaped  their  moral  conduct  accord 
ing  to  the  Gospel,  had  an  equal  title  to  the  re 
wards  of  a  future  life  :  and  that,  consequently, 
those  who  lived  in  unsociable  celibacy,  and  severe 
mortifications,  were  by  no  means  more  accept 
able  to  God,  than  such  as  lived  virtuously  in  the 
matrimonial  state,  and  partook  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  world  with  moderation  and  temperance. 

These  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  by  the  coun 
cil  of  Milan,  A.  D.  390,  and  the  good  Jovinian 
was  himself  banished  by  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
to  the  island  of  Boa. 

Among  all  the  religious  controversies  that  di 
vided  the  church,  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
importance  and  duration,  were  those  relating"  to 
Origen  and  his  doctrine. 

This  illustrious  man,  though  charged  with 
many  errors,  was  universally  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  Arians,  who  endeavoured  to 
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strengthen  themselves  by  every  means,  affirmed 
that  Origen  had  adopted  their  opinions.  This 
stain  on  the  character  of  so  great  a  man,  many 
very  eminent  writers  endeavoured  to  remove. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Caesara,  as  appears  by  his  book  en 
titled,  An  Apology  for  Origen. 

The  whole  body  of  monks  were  enthusiasti 
cally  devoted  to  Origen.  Their  zeal,  however, 
met  with  opposition,  and  particularly  what  they 
asserted  concerning  the  reasons  and  foundations 
of  Origenism.  Among  the  friends  of  this  great 
man  was  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  so  ably 
vindicated  him,  that  he  gained  over  the  whole 
order  of  monks. 

This  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  con 
troversy  that  was  carried  on  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces.  Rufinus  was  the  great 
fomenter  of  this  dispute  in  the  west;  which, 
however,  seemed  to  cease  in  that  part  of  the 
world  after  his  death. 

In  the  east,  this  controversy  was  carried  to  a 
greater  length.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan 
dria,  irritated,  from  various  causes,  against  the 
Nitrian  monks,  accused  them  of  Origenism,  and 
ordered  them  to  deliver  up  all  the  writings  of 
Origen.  The  monks  refused;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  indignant  Theophilus  summoned  a 
council  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  399,  in  which, 
having  condemned  the  followers  of  Origen, 
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he  expelled,  by  force  of  arms,  the  monks  from 
Mount  Nitria,  who,  thus  scattered  about,  fled  first 
to  Jerusalem,  thence  to  Scythopolis,  and  after 
wards,  as  we  shall  find,  made  a  voyage  to  Con 
stantinople,  and  there  pleaded  their  cause  be 
fore  the  Emperor. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

WHILE  the  Roman  emperors,  by  their  protec 
tion,  were  promoting  the  honour  of  Christianity, 
the  bishops,  by  a  mistaken  piety,  were  over 
whelming  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
by  the  immense  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  had  invented  for  its  embellishment ; 
whence  that  well  known  saying  of  Augustin  was 
with  reason  applied,  that  "  The  yoke  under 
which  the  Jews  formerly  groaned,  was  more  toler 
able  than  that  imposed  upon  many  Christians  in 
his  time."  The  rites  and  institutions,  by  which 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  shown  their  vene 
ration  for  fictitious  deities,  were  now  employed 
by  Christian  bishops  in  the  service  of  the  true 
God  j  so  that  in  fact  there  now  was  but  little  dif 
ference  between  the  Christian  and  Pagan  wor 
ship.  They  had  both  a  most  pompous  and  mag 
nificent  ritual,  gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras, 
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crosiers,  images,  &c.  No  sooner  had  Constantine 
abolished  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  than 
magnificent  churches  were  every  where  erected, 
and  so  adorned  with  pictures  and  images,  that 
they  rather  resembled  the  Pagan  temples.  Of 
these  churches,  some  were  built  over  the  tombs 
of  martyrs,  and  were  frequented  only  at  stated 
times,  while  others  were  kept  for  common  use. 
The  former  were  called  Martyria,  and  the  lat 
ter  Tituli. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
day,  to  have,  in  every  country,  a  multitude  of 
churches ;  and  to  this  we  must  impute  the  origin  of 
what  is  called  the  Right  of  Patronage,  which  was 
introduced  among  Christians,  with  the  sole  view 
of  encouraging  the  wealthy  to  erect  churches, 
by  giving  them  the  appointment  of  the  min 
isters.  This  was  a  new  example  of  that  adhe 
rence  to  the  ancient  superstitions  which  pre 
vailed  at  this  period :  for  the  Pagans  considered 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  safety  of  their  coun 
try,  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  religious  edifices. 

The  Christian  worship  consisted  of  hymns, 
prayers,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  sermon, 
and  concluded  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  order  of  worship,  was  not  uni 
formly  the  same  every  where,  but  was  altered 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  bishop;  which 
Accounts  for  the  variety  of  Liturgies  which 
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were  in  use  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  usurped 
the  supreme  authority  in  religious  affairs.  The 
Psalms  of  David  were  now  sung  as  a  part  of  the 
service.  The  sermons  had  lost  much  of  their 
dignity  and  simplicity,  being  composed  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  were 
followed,  after  their  delivery,  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  loud  acclamations  of  applause  j  a  re 
ward  hitherto  confined  to  the  actors  on  the  stage, 
and  the  orators  in  the  forum. 

The  first  day  of  the  week,  was,  by  order  of 
Constantine,  observed  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
The  festivals  celebrated  in  most  Christian 
Churches,  were  five  in  number,  in  commemora 
tion  of  the  Birth,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  As 
cension  of  Christ ;  and  also  of  the  Effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Of  these 
festivals,  none  were  kept  with  more  solemnity 
than  the  fourteen  days  which  were  appointed 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  Birth  and  Baptism  of  Christ  were  cele 
brated  in  one  festival  by  the  Eastern  Christians, 
on  the  sixth  of  January,  and  called  the  Epiph 
any.  The  Western  Christians  celebrated  the 
Birth  of  Christ  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 
Fasting  was  considered,  in  this  century,  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  God.  The  Quadragesimal,  or  Lent  Fast,  was 
held  more  sacred  than  all  the  rest,  though  as  yet 
unconfined  to  any  fixed  number  of  days. 
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Baptismal   fonts   were   now   erected   in   the 
porch   of  each  church,  for  greater  convenience 
in  the  administration  of  that  sacrament.     Bap 
tism  was  performed  during  the  vigils  of  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  with    lighted  tapers,    by  the 
bishop   and   presbyters.     In    some   places,  salt 
was  used  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom  ;  and 
a  Double  Unction  was  every  where  adopted,  one 
before,  the  other  after,  the  administration  of  Bap 
tism.     They  who  were  baptised  were  obliged  to 
go  clothed  in  white  garments,  for  the  space  of 
seven  days  afterwards.    The  institution  of  cate 
chumens,   and  the  discipline  through  which  they 
passed,    suffered  no  alteration    during  this  cen 
tury.     The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  two 
or  three  times  a- week,  sometimes  at  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  at  funerals,  which  custom  was  cer 
tainly  the  origin  of  masses.     In  many  places  the 
bread  and  wine  were  exposed  to  view,  in  order 
to  excite  a  religious  impression  ;  and  hence,  not 
long  after,  the   Adoration  of  the  Symbols  was 
certainly  derived.     Neither  catechumens  or  pe 
nitents  were  admitted  to  this  holy  ordinance,  the 
true  and  genuine  nature  of  which  sacrament,  was 
never  clearly  explained  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE     DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  baneful  principles  of  those  sects,  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  former  ages,  were  trans 
mitted  to  this  century.  That  of  the  Manichean 
surpassed  the  rest  in  its  influence  and  progress, 
and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  had  seduced 
many  men  of  genius  and  virtue.  Among  others 
who  embraced  this  mischievous  doctrine,  was 
the  illustrious  Augustin,  who,  however,  af 
terwards  atoned  for  his  folly,  by  opposing  it 
with  all  his  power.  To  avoid  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  the  Manichean  s  changed  their  names 
in  proportion  as  they  were  detected  under  them. 
Thus  they  assumed  the  denomination  of  En- 
cratites,  Apotactics,  Saccophori,  Hydropara- 
states,  Solitaries,  and  many  others  :  yet  they 
did  not  long  escape  the  vigilance  and  severity 
of  the  laws.  But  a  new  and  much  more  for 
midable  faction  arose  in  Africa,  which  agi 
tated  both  church  and  state  for  more  than  a 
century.  Its  origin  was  as  follows  :  Mensurius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  having  died,  A.  D.  311,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  chose,  in 
his  place,  the  archdeacon  Caecilianus,  who,  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  was 
consecrated  by  those  of  Africa  alone.  The  Nu- 
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midian  bishops,  being  highly  indignant,  sum 
moned  Caecilianus  before  them.  This  dispute 
was  much  augmented  by  certain  Carthaginian 
presbyters,  who  had  been  competitors  with 
Caecilianus,  particularly  Botrus  and  Celesius. 
Lucilla  also,  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been  re 
primanded  by  Caecilianus  for  her  superstition, 
bribed  the  Numidians  to  oppose  this  new  bishop. 
Caecilianus,  refusing  to  submit  to  their  judg 
ment,  was  condemned  in  a  council  of  seventy 
prelates,  held  by  Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigisis ; 
and  Majorinus,  his  deacon,  was  chosen  his  suc 
cessor.  Thus  the  Carthaginian  church  became 
divided  by  two  factions,  and  was  agitated  by  the 
contest  of  these  two  rival  bishops. 

The  Numidians  gave  two  reasons  for  their  sen 
tence  of  expulsion  :  one  was,  that  Felix,  of  Ap- 
tungus,  the  chief  of  the  bishops  who  had  conse 
crated  him,  was  a  traditor,  (i.  e.  one  who,  under 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  the  Christian  books  to  be  burnt.) 
The  other  reason  was  drawn  from  the  cruelty 
Caecilianus  had  shown  towards  Christian  con 
fessors,  during  the  above-mentioned  persecution. 

There  was  no  Numidian  who  opposed  Caeci 
lianus  with  such  bitterness  as  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Cassae  Nigrae,  from  whom,  it  is  supposed,  the 
whole  faction  was  called. 

This  controversy  in  a  short  time  spread,  not 
only  throughout  Numidia,  but  also  through  all 
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the  provinces  of  Africa,  and  was  brought,  at 
last,  by  the  Donatists,  before  Constantine  the 
Great.  This  emperor,  A.  D.  813,  appointed 
Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  examine  the 
case,  and  named  three  bishops  of  Gaul  to  assist 
him.  The  result  was  the  acquittal,  not  only  of 
Cgecilianus,  but  also  of  Felix.  The  Donatists 
were  enraged  beyond  measure  by  this  judg 
ment,  and  made  such  complaints  against  it,  that 
the  emperor  kindly  ordered  a  second  and  more 
numerous  assembly  to  meet  at  Aries,  A.  D,  314, 
composed  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Germany,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  Here  the  Donatists  again  lost  their 
cause  ;  and  a  third  time  also,  when  the  emperor 
examined  the  whole  affair  himself^  at  Milan, 
A.  D.  316.  The  Donatists  were  so  exasperated 
by  this,  that  they  loaded  the  emperor  with  every 
Kind  of  abuse,  who,  in  return,  deprived  them  of 
their  churches  in  Africa,  banished  many  of  their 
bishops,  and  put  even  some  of  them  to  death. 

These  unfortunate  commotions  were  the  cause 
of  an  horrible  confederacy  of  ruffians,  who  passed 
under  the  name  of  Circumcelliones.  These  des-. 
perate  men  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Dona 
tists  by  force  of  arms,  and  committed  through 
out  Africa  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  against 
the  followers  of  Caecilianus. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his 
son,  Constans,  sent  Macarius  and  Paul  us  into 
Africa,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  schism. 
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Donatus  rejected  all  offers  of  reconciliation ; 
upon  which  Macarius  attacked  the  Cireumcel- 
liones,  at  Bagnia,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Donatus  himself  with  many  of  his  followers, 
were  banished,  and  thus  this  formidable  sect 
was  nearly  destroyed. 

The  exiled  Donatists  were  restored  to  their 
country,  and  to  their  former  liberty,  by  the  Em 
peror  Julian,  A.  D.  362  ;  but  it  was  only  to  re 
new  their  former  excesses,  which  were  again  car 
ried  to  such  a  pitch,  as  brought  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  Gratian.  This  sect,  however,  owed 
their  decline  not  so  much  to  the  hostility  of  the 
emperors,  as  they  did  to  two  other  causes  ;  one 
of  which  was  a  division  which  arose  among 
themselves ;  and  the  other,  the  zealous  oppo 
sition  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  conform 
able  to  that  of  the  church,  and  their  lives  were 
as  exemplary  as  those  of  other  Christians,  if  we 
except  the  Circumcelliones.  The  crime,  there 
fore,  of  the  sect  consisted  in  their  unchristian- 
like  hostility  to  Caecilianus  ;  in  the  anathema 
they  pronounced  against  all  churches  which  held 
any  communion  with  that  of  Africa  ;  in  their  ar 
rogating  to  their  own  bishops  exclusive  sanc 
tity  ;  and  in  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  other 
churches,  from  fear  of  being  corrupted  by  them. 

The  faction  of  the  Donatists  was  not  the 
only  one  which  agitated  the  church  during  this 
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century :  for,  soon  after  its  commencement, 
A.  D.  317,  a  new  dispute  arose  in  Egypt,  respect 
ing  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
The  church,  indeed,  had  frequently  decided 
against  the  Sabellians,  that  three  distinct  persons 
exist  in  the  Deity  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  dis 
tinction  had  never  yet  been  considered,  nor  had 
any  thing  been  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians 
concerning  this  mystery.  Hence  every  one  fol 
lowed  his  own  opinion  with  respect  to  the  per 
sons  of  the  Trinity.  In  Egypt,  the  opinion  of 
Origen  was  pretty  generally  embraced,  which 
was,  that  the  Son  was  in  God,  what  reason  is  in 
man;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Divine  energy,  or  active  force. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria, 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Alex 
ander,  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  only 
equal  to  the  Father  in  dignity,  but  was  also  of 
the  same  essence.  This  assertion  was  opposed 
by  Arius,  one  of  the  presbyters,  on  account  of 
its  affinity  to  the  Sabellian  errors ;  and  it  was 
asserted  by  him  that  the  Son  was  totally  and 
essentially  distinct  from  the  Father,  to  whom  he 
was  inferior,  both  in  nature  and  dignity,  inas 
much  as  he  had  been  created  by  him,  out  of 
nothing,  for  subordinate  purposes.  His  opinions 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  little  known. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  this  doc 
trine,  Alexander,  in  two  councils  held  at  Alex- 
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andria,  accused  Arius  of  impiety,  and  had  him 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Arius,  unmoved  by  this  expulsion,  retired  into 
Palestine,  from  whence  he  so  ably  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  his  opinions,  by  letters  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  that  he  soon  drew 
over  to  his  side  great  numbers  of  adherents ; 
and,  among  others,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media.  The  Emperor  Constantine,  at  first,  in 
terested  himself  but  little  in  this  controversy  ; 
but  at  length,  observing  how  it  daily  increased, 
assembled,  A.  D.  325,  the  famous  Council  of 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  which  were  summoned  de 
puties  from  every  church,  to  settle  the  matter. 
In  this  general  council  the  doctrine  of  Arius 
was  condemned,  Christ  declared  consubstantial, 
(*Op>«<no£),  and  the  vanquished  presbyter  banished 
among  the  Illyrians. 

Though  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  by  order 
of  Constantine,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  events 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  yet,  what  is  very  re 
markable,  there  is  no  part  of  the  history  which 
has  been  passed  over  with  so  much  inaccuracy 
and  neglect.  Ancient  writers  are  neither  agreed 
concerning  the  time  nor  place  of  its  meeting, 
the  number  that  composed  it,  nor  what  bishop 
presided  at  it.  The  eastern  Christians,  more 
over,  differ  from  all  others,  concerning  the  num 
ber  and  nature  of  the  laws  that  were  then  en 
acted  :  the  latter  mention  only  twenty  canons, 
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the  former  a  much  greater  number.  It  ap 
pears,  however,  by  those  ]aws  which  both  ad 
mit  as  genuine,  that  Arius  was  condemned,  and 
measures  of  reconciliation  adopted  ;  the  contro 
versy  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter 
was  terminated  ;  the  Novatian  dispute  concern 
ing  the  readmission  of  the  lapsed  into  the  church, 
was  settled ;  the  Meletian  schism  was  con 
demned  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 
bishops  was  precisely  defined.  They  had  also 
nearly  come  to  a  resolution  of  imposing  per 
petual  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  but  were  pre 
vented  by  the  arguments  of  Paphnutius. 

Notwithstanding  these  determinations,  the 
Arians  exerted  themselves,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  recover  their  lost  ground  :  nor  were 
they  unsuccessful ;  for,  a  few  years  after  the 
Council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  the  emperor,  in  the  dy 
ing  words  of  his  sister  Constantia,  convinced 
Constantine  the  Great  of  the  injustice  done 
Arius.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor  re 
called  him  from  exile,  annulled  the  laws  which 
stood  against  him,  and  permitted  his  chief  pro 
tector,  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  to  oppress  and 
vex,  in  various  ways,  the  members  of  the  Nicene 
Council.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  most  from  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Arians  :  for,  in  conse 
quence  of  his  refusing  to  restore  Arius  to  his 
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former  dignity,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Council 
of 'Tyre,  A.  D.  335,  and  banished  to  Gaul ;  while 
Arius  and  his  followers  were  reinstated  in  all 
their  privileges.  The  people  of  Alexandria,  how 
ever,  persisted  in  denying  him  a  place  among 
their  presbyters ;  upon  which  the  emperor  in 
vited  him  to  Constantinople,  A.  D.  336,  where 
he  very  shortly  died  in  a  horrible  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  one  of  his 
sons,  Constantius,  as  well  as  the  empress,  warmly 
espoused  the  Arian  faction.  On  the  other  hand, 
Constantine  and  Constans,  emperors  of  the 
west,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nice.  Hence  arose  endless  seditions  and  plots 
between  the  two  contending  parties. 

In  the  year  350,  Constans  was  murdered,  and, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  a  great  part  of  the 
western  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  Constan 
tius,  who  immediately  obliged  great  numbers  to 
embrace  Arianism,  and,  among  them,  Liberius, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  A.  D.  357. 

The  death  of  Constantius,  A.  D.  362,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Arians.  Julian  treated  both 
parties  with  impartiality ;  but  Jovian,  his  suc 
cessor,  soon  obliged  the  whole  of  the  western, 
with  some  of  the  eastern  provinces,  to  abjure 
the  Arian  doctrine. 

In  the  year  364,  Valentinian  and  his  brother 
Valens,  were  raised  to  the  throne.  The  former 
adhered  to  the  Nicene  decrees,  so  that  the  whole 
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Arian  sect  was  very  shortly  extirpated  in  the 
west.  Valens,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured 
Arianism ;  but,  being  killed  in  a  battle  against 
the  Goths,  A.  D.  378,  was  succeeded  by  Gra- 
tian,  whose  zeal  for  the  Nicenians  was  only  sur 
passed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Theodosius  the 
Great,  who  maintained  the  decrees  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Nice  with  such  seventy,  that  the  Arian 
doctrine  was  soon  only  to  be  found  among  the 
barbarous  Goths  and  Vandals. 

The  Arian  sect  would  have  been  of  much 
greater  injury  to  the  church,  had  it  not  been 
dreadfully  agitated  by  internal  dissensions  among 
its  own  members,  who  called  themselves  by  dif 
ferent  names,  such  as  Semi-Arians,  Eusebians, 
Aetians,  Eunomians,  Acasians,  Psathyrians,  &c. 
They  may,  however,  with  more  propriety,  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  were  the 
primitive  Arians,  who  simply  taught,  "  That 
the  Son  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  only 
created  out  of  nothing."  This  class  was  opposed 
by  the  Semi-Arians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
abandoned  by  the  Eunomians,  or  Anomaeans, 
the  disciples  of  J£tius  and  Eunomius.  The 
Semi-Arians  asserted,  that  the  Son  was  6^oi»cr/o^ 
i.  e.  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege ;  and  the 
leading  men  of  this  opinion  were  George,  of 
Laodicea,  and  Basilius,  of  Ancyra.  The  Euno 
mians,  who  were  also  called  Aetians  and  Exu- 
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contians,  maintained  that  Christ  was  erepow<rto$9 
or  avojxowfr  i.  e.  unlike  the  Father,  as  well  in  es 
sence  as  in  other  respects. 

The  extravagance  of  many  of  the  Arian  opi 
nions  continually  produced  new  sects,  arising 
not  only  from  the  zeal  of  the  friends,  but  also 
of  the  enemies  to  that  faction.  Thus  we  find 
the  learned  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in 
defending  strenuously  the  divinity  of  Christ 
against  the  Arians,  was  led  so  far  by  his  too 
philosophical  distinctions,  as  almost  to  deny  his 
humanity.  He  considered  Christ's  body  as  en 
dowed  with  a  sensitive,  and  not  a  rational  soul ; 
and  that  the  Divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of 
the  mind.  Apollinaris  gained  many  converts 
to  his  opinions  in  almost  all  the  eastern  pro 
vinces. 

In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Marcellus, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  who  certainly  con 
sidered  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  two 
emanations  from  the  Divine  nature,  who,  after 
accomplishing  their  respective  duties,  were 
again  to  return  into  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
a  doctrine  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
belief  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Among  those  also  who  were  seduced  into  the 
most  absurd  errors  by  the  Arian  controversy, 
must  be  numbered  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium, 
and  a  disciple  of  Marcellus.  This  prelate  pub 
lished  his  opinions,  A.D.  343,  which  were  in 
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direct  hostility  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and 
altogether  excluded  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  councils  of  An- 
tioch  and  Milan,  however,  severely  rebuked  him 
for  such  a  doctrine,  and  finally  had  him  de 
graded  from  his  episcopal  seat,  and  banished  ; 
in  which  situation  he  died,  A.D.  37%. 

Next  to  him  arose  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Con 
stantinople,  a  Semi-Arian  doctor,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  deposed 
and  exiled,  A.  D.  360,  during  which  time  he 
formed  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatomachians. 
He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  "  a  Divine 
energy"  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and 
not  as  SL person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  many  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  but  was  strongly  repro 
bated,  A.D.  381,  by  a  council  of  150  bishops, 
assembled  by  Theodosius,  at  Constantinople. 
This  council  finished  what  that  of  Nice  had  left 
imperfect,  and  fixed,  in  a  decided  manner,  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  which  is 
now  generally  received.  They  also  advanced 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  first  rank 
next  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

The  sect  of  the  Gnostics  again  started  up  in 
Spain,  having  been  revived  there  by  one  Mark, 
of  Memphis,  in  Egypt.  Among  the  members  of 
this  sect  was  counted  Priscillian,  a  man  of  high 
birth  and  fortune,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
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Abila.  Being  accused,  by  several  bishops,  be 
fore  the  Emperor  Gratian,  he  was,  with  his  fol 
lowers,  banished  from  Spain ;  again  restored, 
banished  a  second  time  by  Maximus,  and  after 
wards  by  him  put  to  death,  at  Treves.  Not 
withstanding  the  death  of  Priscillian,  his  doc 
trine  not  only  spread  through  Spain  and  Gaul, 
but  survived  him  so  long  as  the  sixth  century. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists  seems  to 
have  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  Manicheans ; 
for  tiiey  "  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and 
incarnation,  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
some  demon,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  (Eons,  con 
demned  marriage^  and  disbelieved  the  resurrection 
of  the  body" 

Of  the  inferior  sects  which  flourished  during 
this  century,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
Ardaeans,  founded  by  Ardaeus,  a  Syrian,  among 
the  Goths.  Little  is  known  either  of  the  ex 
act  date  of  their  origin,  or  of  their  doctrine. 

The  Grecian  and  oriental  writers  place  in 
this  century  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Messa- 
lians,  or  Euchites.  These  fanatics  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  their  habit  of 
continual  prayer,  by  which  alone  they  thought 
the  evil  demon  of  the  mind  could  be  expelled. 
In  short,  they  greatly  resembled  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  two 
opposite  sects  filled  Arabia  and  the  neighbour- 
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hood  with  controversies  and  disorder.  These 
factions  went  by  the  names  of  Antidico-Ma- 
rianites,  and  Collyridians.  The  former  main 
tained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  always  pre 
serve  her  immaculate  state,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  Josephi,  autem,  mariti  sui  concubitu 
adhilc  indulgebat.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
who  were  particular  favourites  of  the  female 
sex,  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess, 
and  sought  her  favour  by  libations,  sacrifices, 
and  oblations  of  cakes  (collyridae). 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   WHICH   HAPPENED   TO  THE 
CHURCH. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  is  so  closely  connected  with 
Civil  history,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  former,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  know, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereign 
ties,  viz.  the  eastern  and  western.  Arcadius, 
emperor  of  the  east,  reigned  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna. 
This  latter  prince,  illustrious  only  for  his  private 
virtues,  neglected  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
quietly  suffered  the  provinces  of  Italy,  even 
Rome  herself,  to  be  invaded  and  plundered  by 
the  Goths,  This  fierce  and  barbarous  people, 
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issuing  out  of  Germany,  overspread  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  where  they  established  new  kingdoms. 
Their  invasion  of  the  western  empire  was  fol 
lowed  up  by  still  more  formidable  ones,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  Odoacer, 
at  last,  at  the  head  of  the  Heruli,  having  con 
quered  Augustulus,  A.  D.  476,  gave  the  mortal 
blow  to  the  western  empire.  About  sixteen 
years  after  this,  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostro 
goths,  attacked  these  barbarians,  at  the  request 
of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  conquered  Odo 
acer  in  several  battles,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  kingdom  in  Italy,  which  lasted  from  the  year 
4£|3  tp  542, 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  west  pretended 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors 
of  the  east ;  but,  in  reality,  they  reigned  with 
absolute  independence. 

Though  these  political  troubles  were  detri 
mental  to  Christianity,  yet  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  remains  of  idolatry  were  nearly  extir 
pated  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  emperors  of 
the  east.  Theodosius,  the  younger,  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

In  the  western  empire,  the  decay  of  idolatry 
was  by  no  means  so  rapid  \  for  we  find  that 
the  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Pan,  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  and  other  Pagan  rites,  were  still 
celebrated  with  impunity,  and  even  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  Many  idolatrous  nations, 
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were,  however,  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of  Libanus,  and 
Antilibanus,  being  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
implored  the  asxsistance  and  advice  of  the  famous 
Simeon  the  Stylite.  Simeon  recommended  them, 
as  the  only  remedy,  to  embrace  Christianity : 
this  advice  they  followed,  and  were  immediately, 
if  it  may  be  credited,  relieved. 

This  same  Simeon  also  introduced  Christianity 
into  some  part  of  Arabia. 

The  German  nations  embraced  the  Gospel 
at  different  times,  but  it  is  doubtful  when,  and 
through  whom  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans* 
were  converted. 

As  to  the  Burgundians,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine^  and  passed  from  thence 
into  Gaul,  Socrates  asserts  that  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  of  their  own  accord,  from  an  idea 
that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the  Romans,  would 
protect  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Hunns. 
They  afterwards,  together  with  the  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Goths,  joined  the  Arian  party. 

These  barbarous  nations  were  induced  to 
adopt  the  Christian  faith  by  this  simple  argu 
ment  :  the  God  of  that  nation  which  gains  the 
most  victories  must  be  the  best :  the  Romans 
gain  the  most  victories,  therefore  Christ  (or  God 
of  the  Romans)  must  be  the  best  God.  It  was 
the  same  principle  that  induced  Clovis,  King  of 
the  Salii,  a  nation  of  the  Franks,  to  embrace 
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Christianity,  A.  D.  496  j  for  in  a  battle  with 
the  Alemans,  having  invoked  the  assistance  of 
Christ  with  effect,  he  received  baptism  at  Rheims, 
after  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity,  by  Remigius,  bishop  of  that  city.  Three 
thousand  of  his  subjects  immediately  followed 
his  example. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  considered  as  the 
origin  of  the  titles  of  Most  Christian  King,  and 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  which  have  been  so 
long  attributed  to  the  Kings  of  France. 

Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  Paladius 
into  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  Gospel;  but  he 
met  with  very  little  success.  After  his  death, 
the  same  pontiff  sent  Succathus,  a  Scotchman, 
who  took  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  arrived  in 
Ireland,  A.  D.  432.  In  472,  he  founded  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh.  His  great  success 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Irish,  and  in  that  honourable  character  his 
name  is  revered  to  this  very  day. 


CHAP.  IL 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS   WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  chief  sufferers  from  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  throughout  the  western  empire,  were 
undoubtedly  the  Christians,  not  indeed  owing  to 
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any  religious  principle  in  the  invaders  them 
selves,  but  to  the  instigation  of  the  Pagans  who 
yet  remained  in  the  empire. 

These  heathens  took,  moreover,  the  oppor 
tunity  of  the  tumults  and  calamities  of  the  em 
pire  for  renewing  the  old  charge  against  Chris 
tianity,  of  being  the  cause  of  all  their  mis 
fortunes.  Augustin,  in  his  work  Concerning  the 
City  of  God,  soon  refuted  this  absurd  objection, 
and  was  ably  supported,  in  his  defence,  by  the 
learned  Orosius. 

In  Gaul,  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  having  scarcely  any  religion 
of  their  own,  committed  many  acts  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  towards  the  Christians. 

In  Britain,  after  the  Roman  power  declined 
in  that  country,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long 
since  embraced  Christianity,  were  dreadfully 
harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Hence,  after 
many  sufferings,  they  chose  A.  D.  445,  Vortigern 
for  their  king.  This  prince,  finding  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemies,  invited  to  his  assistance 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Germany,  A.D.  449. 
These  allies  soon  became  the  oppressors,  instead 
of  the  friends,  of  Britain,  for  they  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  to  subdue  the  whole  island 
under  their  own  power.  A  bloody  war  was  the 
consequence,  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
which,  having  lasted  130  years,  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  latter,  who  were  forced 
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to  seek  a  retreat  in  Batavia  and  Cambria.  Dur 
ing  these  commotions,  the  British  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  its  barbarous  enemies,  are 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

In  Persia,  the  Christians  suffered  most  severely, 
in  consequence  qf  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas, 
bishop  of  Suza,  who  pulled  down  the  temple 
dedicated  to  fire.,  which  was  called  Pyrqeum,  and 
when  commanded  by  the  king,  Isdegerdes,  to 
rebuild  it,  refused  ;  for  which  he  was  put  to 
jleath,  A.  D.  414,  and  the  churches  of  the  Chris 
tians  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Yararenes,  the  next  king  of  Persia,  renewed 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians,  A.D. 
421a  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  and 
partly  through  hate  to  the  Romans,  whose  cause 
the  Christians  were  thought  to  favour.  These 
persecutions,  however,  ceased  at  a  general 
peace. 

The  Pagans  were  not  the  only  enemies  with 
whom  the  Christians  had  to  contend.  The  Jews, 
who  \yere  now  living  in  many  parts  of  the  east, 
in  great  favour  and  opulence,  oppressed  them 
in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  among  them  none 
behaved  with  more  arrogance  than  Gamaliel, 
their  patriarch  :  he  was,  however,  restrained  by 
an  express  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
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Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE   OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

IT  is  no  small  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
every  kind  of  learning  was  held,  even  at  this 
period,  that  we  find  public  schools  established, 
and  able  instructors  Appointed,  in  all  the  great 
cities  ;  such  as  Constantinople,  Rome,  Mar 
seilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthage,  Lyons,  and 
Treves. 

In  the  western  provinces,  and  particularly  in 
Gaul,  the  learning  of  many  men  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  works  they  left  behind  them. 
Such  were  Macrobius,  Salvian,  Vincentius, 
bishop  of  Liris,  Ennodius,  Sidonius,  Apollinarjs, 
Claudian,  Mamertus,  and  Dracontius,  who 
display,  in  their  writings,  a  most  uncommon 
application  to  literary  researches  of  various 
kinds.  But  those  barbarians  who  poured  forth 
from  the  north,  were  the  greatest  enemies  the 
arts  and  sciences  ever  had  ;  because  they  con 
sidered  military  courage  to  be  the  only  source 
of  true  virtue  and  glory.  Indeed,  even  the 
sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders,  influenced  by 
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such  bad  examples,  gradually  lost  all  taste  for 
literature  ;  and  though  they  kept  public  schools, 
and  taught  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts*,  yet,  according  to  Augustin,  these  con 
sisted  of  only  dry  and  useless  precepts ;  which 
accounts  for  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the 
sciences  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
preserve  them.  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
being  considered  full  of  difficulties,  (because 
they  were  not  understood,)  were  not,  as  yet, 
studied  by  the  philosophers  of  this  age.  Plato, 
on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  read  and  ad 
mired,  because  his  doctrines  appeared  conform 
able  to  the  Christian  creed.  Besides,  the  best 
of  his  works  had  been  translated  into  Latin,  and 
thus  adapted  to  general  use.  Literature,  how 
ever,  was  more  pursued  by  the  Greeks  and 
orientals,  than  it  was  in  the  western  provinces. 
They  who  were  inclined  to  the  study  of  law, 
resorted  generally  to  the  famous  academy  of 
Berytus  ;  while  the  students  of  physic  and 
chemistry  frequented  that  at  Alexandria.  Edessa 
and  Constantinople  were  also  celebrated  for 
their  learned  professors. 

The  Syrians  and  Alexandrians  yet  retained 
the  doctrines  of  modern  Platonism.     Among  the 

*  Grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy. 
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latter  were  distinguished  Olympiodorus,  and 
Hero  :  the  school  of  Athens  boasted  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor,  Syrian. 
These  were  the  instructors  of  the  renowned 
Proclus.  Marinus  of  Neapolis,  Ammonius, 
Isidorus,  and  Damascius,  disciples  of  Proclus, 
were  worthy  of  their  master. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stagi- 
rite  at  last  forced  its  way  into  the  Christian 
church  ;  nay,  the  Platonics  themselves  had  even 
admitted  among  them  his  Dialectics,  as  a  pattern 
for  logical  discussions ;  and  at  last  were  followed 
by  the  Christian  doctors.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  universal  dominion,  which  the  system  of 
Aristotle  acquired  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
But  he  gained  still  greater  reputation  during 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  Origen,  as  also 
during  the  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and 
Pelagian  dissensions.  Origen,  it  is  known,  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  sect :  conse 
quently,  when  he  was  condemned,  many,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  his  errors,  openly  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  being  quite  opposite 
to  that  of  Origen. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  external  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govern 
ment  were,  at  this  time,  from  political  causes, 
continually  changing.  The  public  attention  was 
now  fixed  on  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  accumulation  of  honours  heaped 
on  its  bishops,  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  promotion  of  the  bishops 
of  Constantinople  by  the  council  held  there 
in  the  preceding  century,  had  extended  their 
views  of  authority,  and  induced  them  to  subject 
to  their  power  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace, 
and  Pontus.  In  this  century,  they  aimed  at 
still  higher  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Illyricum  was  added  to  their  former 
acquisitions.  Moreover,  by  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon,  A.  D. 
451,  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  see  of  Home 
and  Constantinople  were  equalized.  Leo  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  vehemently  opposed 
the  passing  of  these  decrees ;  but  in  vain,  as  his 
rival  was  supported  by  the  emperors.  These 
decrees,  therefore,  having  been  confirmed,  Aca- 
cius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  began  instantly 
to  contend  for  the  supremacy  with  the  Roman 
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pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria. 

About  this  time  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  himself  and  church 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  chief 
prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  The  esteem  in 
which  this,  the  mother  church,  was  held  by  all 
Christians,  was  very  favourable  to  the  ambition 
of  its  bishop,  who,  encouraged  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  immediately  assumed  the  dignity 
of  patriarch  of  all  Palestine  ;  a  rank  that  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia 
and  Arabia.  This  usurpation  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  dispute  between  Juvenal  and  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  which  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  decided,  by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  pro 
vinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming 
to  the  former  his  possession  of  all  Palestine.  By 
this  means  there  were  created,  in  this  century, 
five  superior  rulers  of  the  Church,  who,  by  way 
of  distinction,  were  called  patriarchs.  On  these 
patriarchs  were  conferred  peculiar  duties,  rights, 
and  privileges.  By  them  alone  were  the  bishops 
consecrated.  They  could  assemble  councils  of 
their  own  clergy  ;  could  pass  judgment  in  those 
cases,  where  bishops  might  be  accused  ;  and, 
lastly,  could  appoint  Vicars,  or  deputies,  armed 
with  their  own  power,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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serving  order  in  distant  provinces.  The  deci 
sions,  however,  of  these  patriarchs,  were  not 
without  appeal,  because  the  injured  party  could 
refer  his  case  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  reserved  this  right  to  himself.  This 
patriarchal  form  of  government  was  certainly 
productive  of  many  evils.  The  patriarchs  began 
to  encroach  on  the  episcopal  prerogatives ;  and, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  they  permitted  the  bishops 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
also  fomented  divisions  among  the  bishops  and 
other  ministers  of  the  church,  in  order  that  their 
dignity  might  increase,  by  the  perpetual  refer 
ences  made  to  their  authority.  Nor  did  these 
disorders  end  here  ;  bitter  enmities  soon  arose 
among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  productive 
of  most  bloody  wars.  The  patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople  was  conspicuous  in  this  contest ;  for 
he  not  only  usurped  the  patriarchal  jurisdiction 
over  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
but  even  invaded  several  provinces  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  two  former  prelates  made 
an  ineffectual  opposition  ;  but  the  latter,  in  his 
turn,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  usurped  su 
premacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

The  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
unable  any  longer  to  oppose  the  ambitious  pre 
late  of  Constantinople,  often  fled  for  protection 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  inferior  order  of 
bishops,  also,  whenever  their  rights  were  invaded 
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by  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
followed  their  example.  Thus  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  by  taking  the  injured  prelates  under  his 
protection,  daily  added  to  his  power  in  the 
east.  In  the  west,  nearly  the  exclusive  govern 
ment  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  indo 
lence  of  the  emperors,  was  vested  in  the  bishop, 
who  was  also  particularly  favoured  by  the  kings 
of  those  barbarians  who  invaded  the  empire, 
where  they  observed  the  control  the  church 
had  over  the  multitude. 

The  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  supported 
by  no  bishop  with  more  zeal  than  it  was  by  Leo 
the  Great. 

As  for  the  morality  of  the  clergy  of  this  cen 
tury,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  of  the 
most  relaxed  description.  As  a  proof  also  of  their 
arrogance,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  not  only  the 
bishops  held  courts  with  imperial  pomp  and  splen 
dour,  but  that  even  the  presbyters  considered 
themselves  superior  in  rank  to  the  emperors.  As 
to  the  deacons,  their  pride  and  licentiousness  was 
carried  to  a  great  height,  as  appears  from  the 
decrees  of  several  councils.  Nor  can  this  corrupt 
state  of  the  clergy  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
known,  that  men  of  every  description,  without 
examination,  and  without  choice,  were  admitted 
into  that  body,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had 
no  other  object  than  pleasure  and  repose. 

The  monastic  order,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
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in  complete  solitude,  now  gradually  rose  into 
such  esteem  and  opulence,  that  even  many 
bishops  were  selected  from  among  them,  and 
the  number  of  convents  consecrated  by  indivi 
duals  to  their  use,  exceed  all  belief. 

The  writers  of  celebrity,  who  adorned  this 
century,  were,  among  the  Greeks  and  orientals, 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyprus  ;  Isidora,  of  Pelusium  ;  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  most  strenuous  opposer 
of  Origen  ;  Palladius;  Theodore,  of  Mopsuestia ; 
Nilus,  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  were  Leo  L,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  Orosius, 
who  wrote  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil- 
lianists  j  Cassian  ;  Maxim  us  of  Turin,  who  pub 
lished  several  homilies  which  are  now  extant; 
Vincent  of  Lerins  ;  and  many  others  of  inferior 
note. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE    CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

OWING  to  the  multiplicity  of  controversies  con 
cerning  the  Person  and  Nature  of  Christ,  &c. 
many  points  of  religion  were  more  fully  explain 
ed  and  refined  during  this  century,  than  in  any 
former  one,  for  the  chief  doctors  of  the  Christian 
faith  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  the  sim- 
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pie  explanations  of  the  primitive  times,  but,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  sacred  mysteries  of  reli 
gion,  had  recourse  to  unintelligible  subtilties, 
ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure  definitions. 

Thus,  religion  became  daily  more  clouded 
with  superstition,  and  corrupted  with  the  inven 
tions  of  human  folly.  The  happy  souls  of  de 
parted  saints  were  now  every  where,  and  by 
every  body,  continually  invoked,  and  even  their 
images  were  honoured  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
worship.  Great  efficacy  against  the  power  of 
Satan,  was  now  also  attributed  to  the  bones  of 
martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  many 
other  absurd  superstitions,  of  the  like  nature, 
were  daily  springing  up. 

The  most  famous  expositors  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  this  century,  were  Victor  of  An- 
tioch,  Polychronius,  Philo  Carpathius,  Isidore  of 
Cordova,  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of  Caesarea. 
Theodoret  and  Theodore  were  also  very  emi 
nent.  Several  pf  these  writers  laboured  with 
great  success  in  illustrating  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  very  little  light  was  thrown 
by  any  commentator  upon  those  of  the  Old,  be 
cause  all  confined  themselves  to  allegorical  inter 
pretations  of  that  sacred  book.  Many  learned 
men,  however,  stood  up  to  oppose  these  errors, 
and  particularly  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who  very 
properly  censures  those  who  abandoned  the 
historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ap- 
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plied    all    the    facts    and  prophecies  to    Christ 

alone. 

No  one  appears  to  have  attempted  the  forma 
tion  of  a  complete  system  of  theology  during 
this  century  ;  nor  were  the  doctrines  of  religion 
either  understood  or  explained,  according  to 
their  original  simplicity  and  purity. 

The  Jews,  pagans,  and  infidels,  had,  at  this 
time,  many  learned  men  to  contend  with.  Such 
were  Theodore!*  who  wrote  a  book  Dt  Curandis 
GrcEcorumAjjectioniljiiS)  Orientius ;  and  Evagrius, 
who  wrote  the  dispute  between  JZachaeus  and 
Apollonius,  in  which  he  nobly  combats  those  who 
worshipped  images,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
pagan  deities.  To  these  may  be  added  Philip 
Sedetes,  who  attacked  Julian ;  and  Philostorgius, 
who  opposed  Porphyry  ;  Basilius  of  Seleucia ; 
Gregentius,  in  his  controversy  with  Herbanus, 
and  Evagrius  in  his  dialogue  between  Theophi- 
lus  and  Judaeus,  exposed  and  refuted  the  errors 
of  the  Jews.  Voconius  of  Africa,  Gennadius, 
Theodoret,  and  others,  opposed  all  the  sec 
taries. 

These  disputants,  however,  observed  a  most 
defective  method  of  controversy,  for  they  argued 
more  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  so 
phists,  than  after  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Christ ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  in  all 
their  discussions,  they  adhered  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  law,  a  method  that  soon  became  the 
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fruitful  source  of  spurious  productions.  For,  as 
in  the  Roman  courts,  cases  of  difficulty  were 
often  decided  by  the  weight  of  former  authori 
ties,  whereby  a  case  was  determined  to  be  right 
and  true  which  had  appeared  to  be  such  to  former 
judges  of  high  character  \  so,  in  religious  con 
troversy,  many  were  encouraged  to  publish 
their  own  works  under  the  supposititious  names 
even  of  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  evil,  that  Gelasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  called  together  a  council  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Latin  church,  in  which,  after  a 
due  examination,  an  immense  number  of  apo 
cryphal  books  were  stript  of  their  borrowed 
authority. 

Among  the  moral  writers  of  this  age,  must  be 
mentioned,  Eucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus;  Mark, 
the  hermit,  Fastidius,  and  some  few  others,  were 
also  highly  distinguished  for  their  discourses  on 
the  moral  duties  of  man.  There  was  no  order  of 
men  at  this  time  which  was  held  in  higher  ve 
neration  on  account  of  their  superstitious  phren- 
zy,  than  they  who  were  by  the  Greeks  called 
Stilites,  and  by  the  Latins  sancti  columnares 
(pillar  saints).  These  were  fanatics,  who  stood 
motionless  upon  the  tops  of  pillars  for  many 
years,  in  proof  of  their  patience.  The  founder 
of  this  absurd  order,  was  Simeon,  a  Syrian  shep 
herd,  who,  in  order  to  be  as  near  heaven  as  possi 
ble,  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  upon 
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five  pillars,  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-two,  thirty-six, 
and  forty  cubits  high.  This  mad  practice  con 
tinued  unto  the  twelfth  century.  The  public  in- 
strUctors,  and  practical  writers  of  this  age,  were 
certainly  very  faulty  in  many  respects,  particu 
larly,  by  rather  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
external  parts  of  religion,  and  an  attachment  to 
bodily  exercise,  than  by  inculcating  principles  of 
inward  piety  and  pure  virtue.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  rules  of  Sanctity;  differing 
but  little  from  the  unnatural  austerity  of  the 
Mystics.  Such  were  Salvian  and  other  writers 
of  this  class. 

A  small  number  of  reformers  used  all  their 
efforts  to  check  this  growing  superstition  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  and  reputation 
of  their  antagonists^  their  labours  were  unsuc 
cessful.  At  the  head  of  them  was  Vigilantius  of 
Gaul,  who  was,  however,  assailed  in  return  by 
Jerome  the  monk,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field. 

The  controversies  concerning  Origen  and  his 
doctrine,  which  arose  in  Egypt,  towards  the 
end  of  the  preceding  century,  were  again  re 
newed  at  Constantinople.  The  Nitrian  monks, 
banished  from  Egypt  on  account  of  their  at 
tachment  to  Origen,  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
were  well  received  by  John  Chrysostom,  bishop 
of  that  city,  who,  however,  fell  under  the  dis 
pleasure  of  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
by  whom  Epiphanius  and  other  bishops  were 
S3nt,  in  order  to  compass  his  (Chrysostom's) 
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downfal,  A.  D.  403.  A  council  was  held,  Chry- 
sostom  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  banish 
ment,  but  the  sentence  was  prevented  from  be 
ing  executed  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Con 
stantinople.  Under  another  pretext,  the  sen 
tence  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  with 
more  success,  for  the  pious  Chrysostom  was  ex 
iled  to  Cucusus,  in  Ciiicia,  where  he  died  about 
three  years  after. 

The  banishment  of  this  prelate  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  his  friends,  who  were  called  Jo- 
hannists,  to  which  the  edicts  of  Arcadius  could 
with  difficulty  put  a  stop. 

The  Nitrian  monks,  when  they  lost  their  pa 
tron,  were  restored  to  the  favour  of  Theopfyilus  ; 
but  the  faction  of  the  Origenists  continued  to 
flourish  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjapent  coun 
tries,  and  fixed  their  chief  residence  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAP.  IV, 

THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

IN  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  and  igno 
rance  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  of  the  po 
litical  troubles  of  the  day,  and  also  of  the  immo 
rality  that  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  society, 
true  and  genuine  piety  was  overwhelmed  with  an 
insupportable  weight  of  ceremonies.  The  wor- 
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ship  of  God  was  every  day  departing  from  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  degenerating  into  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  a  public  spectacle.  The 
sacerdotal  robes  were  more  ornamented,  and 
new  forms  of  devotion  were  adopted.  The  name 
of  God  was  every  where  beginning  to  be  in 
voked  with  loud  shouts  and  turbulent  acclama 
tions.  The  churches  were  now  adorned  with 
costly  images,  particularly  (owing  to  the  Nes- 
torian  controversy)  with  that  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Agapae,  or  feasts  of 
charity,  were  at  this  time  suppressed,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  them. 

Penitents  were  now  also  allowed,  by  the  in 
dulgence  of  Leo  the  Great,  to  confess  their  sins 
in  private,  instead  of  before  the  congregation  ; 
an  innovation  that  destroyed  the  only  remaining 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  sin. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DISSENSIONS  AND  HERESIES  WHICH  TROUBLED  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY, 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  St.  Augustin,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  the  power  of  the  Donatists,  about  the  be 
ginning  of  this  century,  began  greatly  to  decline. 
The  Catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  A.  D.  404,  sent, 
from  their  council  of  Carthage,  deputies  to  the 
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Emperor  Honorius,  exhorting  him  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  this  heretical  tribe,  and  also 
to  check  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  the  Circumcel- 
liones.  Honorius  instantly  imposed  a  fine  upon 
all  that  sect,  and  banished  their  bishops  and 
teachers.  In.  the  following  year,  new  and  se 
verer  laws  were  enacted  against  them,  called  acts 
of  uniformity.  Notwithstanding  this  blow,  the 
faction  of  the  Donatists  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
extinguished.  For  A.  D.  408,  after  Stilicho  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Honorius,  it  recovered  a 
part  of  its  strength,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  to 
leration  passed  by  the  emperor.  By  the  earnest 
entreaties,  however,  of  the  council  of  Carthage, 
held  A.  D.  410,  this  law  was  annulled,  and  Mar- 
cellinus  deputed  by  Honorius  to  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy.  This  he  accordingly  did,  in  a 
council  held  at  Carthage,  by  passing  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  asembled  to 
the  number  of  286  bishops  at  this  conference. 
The  Donatists  then  appealed  to  the  emperor, 
but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  instantly  put  the  laws 
in  full  force  against  them.  By  this  blow  they  lost 
so  much  credit,  that,  notwithstanding,  in  the  year 
427,  they  received  every  kind  of  protection  from 
the  Vandals,  who  invaded  Africa,  under  Gense- 
ric,  yet  they  could  never  recover  their  former 
strength. 

The  Arians,  persecuted  by  the  imperial  de 
crees,  fled  for  protection  to  the  Goths,  Suevi, 
Heruli,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  savages  who 
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were  now  gradually  overrunning  the  whole  wes 
tern  empire.  The  kings  of  the  Vandals,  particu 
larly  Genseric,  and  his  son  Huneric,  pulled 
down  the  churches  of  those  Christians  who  ac 
knowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
persuasions,  of  the  Arians,  destroyed  and  tor 
mented,  by  every  means,  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Nicene  doctrines. 

A  remarkable  miracle,  supported  on  the  most 
credible  testimony,  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  happened  at  this  time.  All  those  Chris 
tians,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
Arian  tyrant  Huneric,  were  enabled  to  speak 
distinctly,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  * 

Nestorius,  a  Syrian,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Theodore,  of  Mop- 
suestia,  formed  a  new  sect,  which  was  the  cause 
of  most  dreadful  divisions  in  the  church.  As  yet, 
though  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Christ  had 
been  clearly  determined  by  the  decrees  of  many 
councils,  nothing  had  been  hitherto  decreed 
concerning  the  manner  and  effect  of  this  union 
of  the  two  natures.  The  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
was  the  cause  of  this  uncertainty,  for  he  explained 
this  point  according  to  his  own  fancy,  supposing 

*  The  witnesses  of  this  miracle  were  Victor  of  Uttica, 
^Eneas  of  Gaza,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  others.  Much 
controversy,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  arose  on  this 
subject. 
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a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah. 
The  Syrian  doctors,  therefore,  that  they  might 
avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  made  an  accu 
rate  distinction  between  the  Divinity  and  hu 
manity  of  Christ*  The  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians  seemed  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Apol 
linaris,  and,  by  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  to 
blend  them  into  one*  Nestorius,  who  was  a 
Syrian,  was  a  violent  enemy  to  all  the  sects,  par 
ticularly  so  to  that  of  the  Apollinarians,  and 
commanded  his  disciples  to  make  a  careful  dis 
tinction  between  the  actions  and  perceptions  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Anastasius,  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  was  the 
author  of  this  controversy.  This  presbyter  pub 
licly  declaimed  (A.  D.  428,)  against  the  title  of 
"  ©so-Toxo?,"  or  Mother  of  God,  which  was  now 
very  commonly  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Arians,  and  was  in  ge 
neral  use  among  the  Apollinarians.  He  also 
thought  that  the  Holy  Virgin  should  rather  be 
called,  in  consequence  of  the  immortality  of 
the  Deity,  "  Xpw-lfaos,"  or  Mother  of  Christ. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by  Nestorius 
against  all  the  opposition  of  certain  monks  of 
Constantinople,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  of 
Mary  was  God  incarnate;  and  such  was  the 
success  of  his  arguments  among  the  Egyptian 
monks,  that  they  no  longer  called  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
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Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  jealous  of  the 
prelate  of  Constantinople,  by  the  advice  of  Ce- 
lestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  assembled  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  430,  and  hurled  no  less  than 
twelve  anathemas  against  Nestorius,  which  were 
again  returned,  by  the  indignant  prelate,  with 
equal  severity.  In  consequence  of  this  contro 
versy,  Theodosius,  the  younger,  called  a  council 
at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  which  was  the  third 
General  Council  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 
Cyril  presided,  and  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  determined  before  John  of  Antioch, 
and  the  other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  To  this 
proposal  Nestorius  not  only  objected,  but  re 
fused  to  appear  at  the  council ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  unheard,  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  rank,  and  finally  died  in  exile. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  healing 
these  divisions,  inflamed  them  more  and  more. 
John  of  Antioch,  on  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  was 
so  enraged  against  Cyril,  for  refusing  to  await 
his  arrival,  that  he  passed  as  severe  a  sentence 
against  him,  and  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  Ephe 
sus,  as  they  had  passed  against  Nestorius. 
Hence  arose  a  new  dissension  between  these 
prelates,  which  was,  however,  somewhat  abated, 
A.  D.433,  after  the  articles  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  John  were  received  by  Cyril.  But  the  com 
motions  excited  by  this  controversy  were  more 
lasting  in  the  east,  where  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
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tori  us  were  openly  professed.  The  Persians  op 
posed  Cyril  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and 
charged  him  with  destroying  that  distinction 
which  subsists  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
Even  the  famous  school  of  Edessa  admitted  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius. 

Barsumas,  who  was  expelled  the  academy  of 
Edessa,  and  made  bishop  of  Nisibis,  A.  D.  435, 
was  the  greatest  champion  of  the  Nestorian 
cause,  for  which  he  exerted  himself  with  zeal 
from  the  year  440  to  485.  In  this  labour  he 
was  seconded  by  Manes,  bishop  of  Ardascira ; 
and  such  was  their  success,  that  not  only  did 
they  persuade  Pherones,  king  of  Persia,  to  em 
brace  the  Nestorian  creed,  but  even  prevailed 
on  him  to  give  the  see  of  Seleucia  to  a  prelate  of 
their  own  sect.  From  this  time,  the  divisions 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  Nesto- 
rians  entirely  ceased,  and  their  doctrine  deter 
mined  in  several  councils  held  at  Seleucia ; 
viz.  "  That  in  Jesus  Christ  there  were  two 
"  Persons,  or  owo&ao-e^  :  of  which  the  one  was 
"  Divine,  even  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  the 
"  other,  which  was  human,  was  the  man  Jesus ; 
"  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one  Upo™™;, 
"  or  person ;  that  the  union  between  the  Son 
"  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  at 
"  the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception ;  that 
c<  it  was  not  a  union  of  nature  or  of  person, 
"  but  only  of  will  and  affection  j  that  Christ 
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"  was,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
"  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple  ; 
"  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  Mother  of 
"  Christ,  and  not  the  Mother  of  God." 

Many,  from  their  aversion  to  the  Nestorian 
errors,  were  led  into  the  opposite  extreme,  as 
was  the  case  with  Eutyches,  head  of  a  monastery 
at  Constantinople,  and  founder  of  a  sect  in  op 
position  to  that  of  Nestorius.  The  principles  of 
this  man  began,  A.  D.  448,  to  spread  most  ra 
pidly  throughout  the  east,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  viz.  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
nature,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Hence 
he  was  thought  to  deny  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  of  such  was  accused  by  Eusebius,  of  Dory- 
Igeum,  in  the  council  held  by  Flavianus  at  Con* 
stantinople,  excommunicated,  and  deposed.  Eu 
tyches  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  general 
council.  In  consequence  of  which  appeal,  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  assembled  an  QEcuinenical 
Council,  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449,  at  which  pre 
sided  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  suc 
cessor  of  Cyril,  and  enemy  to  the  bishop  of  Con 
stantinople.  At  this  council,  the  doctrine  of 
one  incarnate  nature  triumphed,  Eutyches  was 
acquitted,  and  Elavianus  barbarously  scourged, 
and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
he  died.  To  this  Ephesian  council  the  Greeks 
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gave  the  appellation  of  "  :2uvo&o$  A>j<rTg«>oj,"  or 
"  Assembly  of  Thieves/' 

But  this  triumph  of  the  Eutychian  party  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  Flavianus  not  only  engaged 
Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  favour, 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  that  prelate,  almost  per 
suaded  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  decide  the 
matter  in  a  more  universal  council.  Though 
they  could  not  finally  bring  him  to  this  measure, 
they  did  his  successor  Marcian,  who  called,  in 
the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
is  reckoned  the  fourth  general,  or  CEcumenical 
Council.  The  legates  of  Leo  presided.  Dios- 
corus  was  condemned,  deposed,  and  banished  to 
Paphlagonia  ;  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  were  annulled ;  the  famous  epistle  of  Leo*  re 
ceived  as  a  rule  of  faith  ;  Eutyches  was  deposed 
and  exiled  ;  and  this  doctrine  established  and 
taught — "  that  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  that  without  any  change, 
mixture,  or  confusion" 

In  spite  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the 
epistle  of  Leo,  a  great  number  of  the  oriental 
and  Egyptian  doctors  were  unanimous  in  main- 

*  A  letter  which  Leo  wrote  to  Flavianus,  approving  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  declaring  the 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  to  be  heretical  and  impious  ;  and  giv 
ing  his  reasons  why  it  was.  This  letter,  on  account  of  its 
merit,  was  constantly  read,  during  the  Advent,  in  the  west 
ern  churches. 
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taining  a  unity  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  person, 
in  Jesus  Christ  \  which  gave  occasion  to  end 
less  discords  and  civil  wars.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  people  tumultuously 
rose  in  Egypt,  murdered  Proterius,  the  succes 
sor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a 
zealous  Eutychian,  called  Timotheus  ^Elurus, 
after  whose  death  the  defenders  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  elected  Timotheus,  surnamed 
Salophaciolus,  while  the  friends  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  one  nature  chose  Peter  Moggus,  who  was, 
however,  compelled  to  resign  by  the  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Zeno.  On  the  death  of  Timotheus, 
Moggus  was  reinstated  in  his  dignity. 

About  the  year  460,  the  Eutychian  doctrines 
were  carried  into  Syria  by  the  Abbot  Barsumas  ; 
and,  by  the  labours  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  were 
spread  through  all  Armenia.  The  Syrians,  how 
ever,  were  soon  prevailed  on  to  abandon  them, 
by  the  advice  of  Xenaias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  famous  Peter  Fullo.  This  Peter  had 
usurped  the  see  of  Antioch,  in  which,  after 
many  times  being  deposed,  he  was  finally, 
A.  D.  482,  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
He  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorders  in  the 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  new  sect, 
under  the  name  of  Theopaschites,  which  became 
the  cause  of  many  controversies.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  divisions  in  the  church,  the  Emperor 
Zeno  published,  A.  D.  482,  the  famous  Heno- 
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ticon,  or  Decree  of  Union,  in  which  all  that 
had  been  enacted  in  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Con 
stantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  against 
the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  was  re 
peated  and  confirmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mongus  and  Fullo,  who 
filled  the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and 
headed  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  subscribed 
this  decree  of  union,  and  were  followed  by  all 
men  of  candour  and  moderation ;  but  through 
the  opposition  of  certain  bigots,  new  contests 
and  new  divisions  arose  :  for  a  number  of  the 
Eutychians  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mongus, 
in  subscribing  to  the  decree,  and  formed  them 
selves  into  a  new  faction,  called  "  Ax!paAo<,"  or 
Headless  ;  because,  by  the  submission  of  Mon 
gus,  they  were  left  without  a  chief.  This  sect 
was  afterwards  divided  into  three  others,  An- 
thropomorphites,  Barsanuphites,  and  Esaianists, 
which,  however,  gradually  declined  in  the  fol 
lowing  century. 

Felix  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  assembled 
an  Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty-seven 
bishops,  deposed  and  excommunicated  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  at 
tachment  to  the  Monophysites,  or  Eutychians, 
and  his  contempt  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
as  also  for  his  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff'.  This  gave  rise  to  new  contests, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  next  century, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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when  the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  oriental 
Christians,  and  succeeded  in  causing  the  names 
of  Acacius  and  Fullo  to  be  struck  out  of  the  dip- 
tychs,  or  sacred  annals. 

Two  monks,  who  lived  at  Rome,  by  name  of 
Pelagius  *  and  Cselestius,  the  former  a  Briton, 
and  the  latter  an  Irishman,  were  the  authors,  in 
this  century,  of  a  new  controversy,  of  most  per 
nicious  nature.  These  men  denied  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace, 
and  propagated  these  opinions  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  also  in  Sicily,  Africa,  Palestine,  and  after 
wards  in  the  east.  It  was  then,  A.  D.  412,  that 
Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  commenced  his  at 
tack  on  the  tenets  of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius. 
This  controversy  was  referred  by  them  to  Zosi- 
mus,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  417,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  two 
monks.  Augustin,  however,  so  warmly  pro 
tested  against  this  decision,  that  Zosimus,  chang 
ing  his  mind,  condemned  most  severely  both  of 
them  ;  and  thus,  this  sect,  in  its  very  infancy, 
was  suppressed  in  Gaul,  Rome,  &c. 

While  this  controversy  was  in  agitation,  Au 
gustin  had  given  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
necessity  of  Divine  grace  in  order  to  our  salvation, 
and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future 

*  The  real  name  of  this  man  was  "  Morgan,"  which  in 
the  Welsh  language  bears  the  same  meaning  as  "  Pelagius" 
in  the  Latin,  and  hence  was  adopted  by  him. 
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conditions  of  men,  without  being  always  consist 
ent  or  intelligible.  Hence  the  idea  prevailed, 
among  certain  monks  of  Adrumetum,  that  all 
men's  actions,  both  good  and  bad,  were  predes 
tined,  and  predetermined  by  an  invincible  necessity. 
Augustin,  seconded  by  the  Councils  of  Aries 
and  Lyons,  used  all  his  efforts  to  check  this 
growing  doctrine. 

A  new  and  different  modification  was  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the  monk  Cas- 
sian,  who  came  from  the  east  into  France,  and 
built  a  monastery  at  Marseilles.  This  man  en 
deavoured  to  fix  on  a  certain  medium  between 
the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  opinions  of  Augustin  ; 
and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  A.  D.  430,  who 
were  called  by  their  enemies  Semi-Pelagians. 
Their  doctrine  was  this  j  that  "  inward  prevent- 
"  in£  grace  was  not  necessary  to  form  in  the 
"  soul  ihejirst  beginnings  of  true  repentance ; 
"  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man  could  pro- 
"  duce  these."  But  they  acknowledged,  at  the 
same  time,  "  that  none  could  persevere  or  advance 
"  in  that  holy  way,  which  they  had  the  power  of 
"  beginning,  without  the  support  of  Divine 
"  grace.99 

This  was  the  commencement  of  those  dread 
ful  contests  which  rent  the  church  through  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  followers  of 
Cassian  were  certainly  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Augustin  ;  and  his  doctrine  was  re- 
M  2 
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ceived  in  most  of  the  monastic  schools  in  Gaul, 
from  whence  it  spread  through  the  rest  of  Eu 
rope.  The  opinions  of  Pelagius  were  repro 
bated  by  almost  the  generality  of  Christians, 
and  were,  at  this  time,  by  no  one  publicly 
professed. 


THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I, 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED*  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY* 

1  HE  patronage  of  the  Grecian  Emperors,  com 
bined  with  the  zeal  of  the  Prelates  of  Constan 
tinople,  contributed  greatly  towards  the  conver 
sion  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  bordered 
on  the  Euxine  Sea,  such  as  the  Abasgi,  the  He- 
ruli  and  others.  The  conversion  of  these  na 
tions,  however,  must  be  considered  as  rather  of  a 
negative,,  than  positive  kind,  for  it  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  merely  abstaining  from  the 
worship  of  idols.  In  the  western  parts,  Remi- 
gius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  was  very  successful  in 
converting  the  idolatrous  nations ;  particularly 
after  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  embraced 

Christianity. 
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In  Britain,  by  the  marriage  of  Bertha,  daugh 
ter  of  Cherebert,  King  of  Paris,  with  Ethel- 
bert,  King  of  Kent,  that  prince  became  in  some 
degree,  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  in 
duced  partly  by  the  persuasions  of  his  queen,  and 
partly  by  the  preaching  of  Augustin,  who,  at 
the  head  of  forty  Benedictine  monks,  was  sent 
into  Britain  by  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  596. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  were  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  by  the  pious  labours  of  Co- 
lumban,  an  Irish  monk.  In  Germany,  the  church 
was  farther  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and  Boii ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  multitudes  of  Jewrs  em 
braced  Christianity,  renouncing,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  their  idolatrous  practices. 


CHAP.  IL 

THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED   TO  THE 
CHURCH   DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

IN  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  and 
threats  of  the  clergy,  many  men  of  family  and 
learning  still  persisted  in  their  attachment  to 
idolatry  ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Tri- 
bonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the  Roman  law  ; 
Procopius  the  historian,  and  Agathias  of  Smyrna. 
But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  even  the  Plato 
nic  philosophers,  whose  enmity  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion  was  notorious,  were   every  where 
tolerated. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Christians,  even  in  this  century, 
were  treated  with  great  barbarity  in  many 
places.  In  Britain,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were 
masters  of  that  island,  persecuted  with  every 
species  of  torment  and  cruelty  the  Christians,  her 
ancient  inhabitants.  During  the  reign  of  Jus 
tinian,  Thrace,  Greece,  and  other  provinces,  were 
overrun  with  Huns,  who  shewed  the  utmost 
hatred  to  Christians.  In  Italy,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  this  century,  a  total  change  took  place, 
by  a  grand  revolution,  under  the  reign  of  Jus 
tinian  I.  This  emperor,  by  his  general,  Narses, 
overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
reduced  all  Italy  to  his  power.  The  Lombards, 
however,  headed  by  Albonitis,  issued  forth  from 
Pannonia,  A.  D.  568,  during  the  reign  of  Justin, 
invaded  and  reduced  all  Italy,  and  erected  a  new 
kingdom  at  Ticinum.  Under  these  barbarous 
tyrants  the  Christians  suffered  many  calamities. 
Autharis,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lombards, 
fortunately  embraced  Christianity,  as  it  was  pro 
fessed  by  the  Arians,  A.  D.  587,  but  his  succes 
sor,  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow,  Theudelinda, 
by  the  persuasion  of  that  princess,  abandoned 
Arianism,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene 
Catholics. 

Christians,   however,    suffered   no    where   so 
M  4 
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much  as  they  did  in  Persia,  under  Chosroes,  the 
emperor.  This  monster  defied  even  heaven 
itself,  for  he  declared  he  would  make  war  not 
only  on  Justinian,  but  on  the  God  of  the  Chris 
tians  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  threat,  he  em 
ployed  every  sort  of  barbarity  against  the  un 
fortunate  members  of  Christ's  Church. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the   Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  western 
provinces  suffered  exceedingly  during  this  cen 
tury,  from  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  nor 
thern  barbarians,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
entirely  lost,  but  for  the  fostering  care  of  the 
monastic  orders. 

Those  churches  which  were  called  cathedrals, 
had  schools  attached  to  them,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishops,  the  youth  were  instructed 
in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  divinity.  Thus  libraries  were  formed  in  all  the 
monasteries,  which  became  the  grand  reposi- 
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tory  of  the  productions  of  Christian  writers, 
and  to  which  alone  must  be  ascribed  the  pre 
sent  existence  of  all  the  ancient  writings,  both 
sacred  and  profane. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  either  taught  or  studied 
with  any  degree  of  perfection  at  this  period,  for 
the  learning  of  even  the  professors,  of  the  sci 
ences,  was  notoriously  deficient.  As  for  philo 
sophy,  it  was  completely  excluded  from  the 
schools,  which  were  under  ecclesiastical  juris 
diction  ;  so  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  only  name  of  any  note  among  the  Latin 
philosophers  to  have  been  Boethius,  privy  coun- 
cellor  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy.  This  man,  though  a  Platonic  philoso 
pher,  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
and  by  his  recommendation,  brought  them  into 
great  credit  with  the  Latins. 

Literature  was  fortunately  in  greater  estima 
tion  among  the  Greeks,  where  it  was  particu 
larly  favoured  by  the  patronage  of  the  emperors, 
and  pursued  with  a  considerable  degree  of  emu 
lation. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  modern  Pla- 
tonism  was  in  great  vogue,  and  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Damascius,  Isidorus, 
Priscianus,  and  others  ;  all  of  whom  were  com 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  Persia,  by  an  edict  of 
Ite 
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Justinian's,  which  was  so  severe  a  blow  to  their 
philosophy,  that  it  never  afterwards  could  re 
cover  itself.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  suc 
ceeded  it,  being  brought  into  notice  by  the 
writings  of  Philoponus,  and  by  the  controversies 
of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  drew 
all  their  arguments  from  the  books  of  the  Peri 
patetic  philosopher.  Sergius,  a  Monophysite, 
translated  the  books  of  Aristotle  into  Syriac ; 
Uranius,  a  Syrian,  introduced  them  into  Persia, 
and  converted  to  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  the 
King  Chosroes. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS    AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

THE  government  of  the  church,  during  this 
century,  retained  its  external  form,  with  scarcely 
any  alteration ;  but  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  were  in  perpetual  hostility.  The 
latter  claimed  complete  control  over  all  the 
eastern  churches,  and  considered  themselves 
no  way  inferior  to  the  Roman  pontiffs;  while  the 
former  asserted  an  undoubted  superiority  to  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople.  The  most  conspi 
cuous  in  this  controversy  was  Gregory  the 
Great:  who,  when  John,  bishop  of  Constanti 
nople,  A.  D.  588,  assumed  the  title  of  CEcume- 
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nical,  or  universal  bishop,  opposed  him  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  and  aimed  at  unlimited 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian  church.  His 
ambitious  designs  succeeded  in  the  west,  but  in 
the  east  they  met  with  no  encouragement. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  were, 
previous  to  this  period,  very  great,  and  by 
their  impositions  on  the  people,  their  riches 
were  immense.  But  as  they  increased  in  wealth, 
they  grew  in  vice,  were  guilty  of  the  most  flagi 
tious  crimes,  and  were  given  up  to  every  kind  of 
luxury  and  intemperance,  which  even  the  impe 
rial  decrees  could  not  restrain.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  were  not  exempt  from  this  charge,  as  be 
came  evident  in  the  dispute  which  arose  be 
tween  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  *,  A.  D.  498, 
when  they  reciprocally  accused  each  other  of  the 
most  detestable  crimes,  and  that  not  without 
foundation. 

The  power  and  credit  of  the  monks  were 
every  where  daily  increasing.  In  the  east,  their 
numbers  were  immense;  and  in  the  western 
provinces,  the  monastic  life  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration.  In  Britain,  a  certain  abbot, 
named  Congall,  was  very  successful  in  filling 
the  monasteries  with  devotees  of  both  sexes. 

*  This  dispute  arose  from  their  being  both  raised  on  the 
same  day,  by  different  parties,  to  the  pontificate,  and  it  was 
only  terminated  by  the  interference  of  Theodoric,  King  of 
the  Goths. 
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His  disciples  travelled  through  Ireland,  Gaul, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  spread  the  con 
tagion  through  all  these  countries.  His  most 
illustrious  disciple  was  Columban. 

A  new  order  of  monks  was  established,  A.  D. 
529,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia,  which,  in  some 
measure,  superseded  all  the  others  then  existing 
in  the  west.  The  rule  of  discipline  of  this  man, 
was  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  other ;  but, 
in  process  of  time,  his  followers  degenerated  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  licentious 
manner  of  living,  and  to  the  most  unheard-of 
schemes  of  ambition. 

This  new  order  increased  most  rapidly  in  the 
west.  In  Gaul,  it  was  supported  by  Maurus ; 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus  ;  in  Britain, 
by  Augustin  and  Mellitus ;  in  Italy,  by  Gre 
gory  the  Great ;  Boniface  introduced  it  into 
Germany,  where  it  spread  with  the  same  rapid 
ity  as  it  did  in  other  countries. 

The  most  famous  Greek  and  oriental  writers, 
who  flourished  in  this  century,  were  Maxen- 
tius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who  composed  scho 
liums  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;  Procopius, 
of  Gaza ;  Agapetus,  illustrious  for  his  Scheda 
Regia,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  Jus 
tinian  ;  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sur- 
named  the  Faster,  on  account  of  his  absti 
nence  ;  and  a  few  others. 

Among  the  Latin    writers  were,  Gregory  the 
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Great,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  Caesarius  of  Aries,  who 
drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  holy  vir 
gins  ;  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  who  at 
tacked  the  Arians  and  Pelagians ;  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Ticinum  (new  Pavia) ;  Benedict  of 
Nursia ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of  Gallic 
history ;  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British 
writers,  who  wrote  concerning  the  destruction 
of  Britain ;  Columban  of  Ireland ;  Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  treated  of  grammar,  history,  and 
theology.  But  of  all  the  Latin  writers,  the  most 
illustrious  wereBoethius  and  Cassiodorus,the  for 
mer,  as  a  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  and  divine; 
the  latter  as  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  ele 
gance,  on  many  subjects. 


CHAP.  III. 

CONCERNING   THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURC« 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

RELIGIOUS  worship  having  lost  its  ancient 
simplicity,  an  incredible  number  of  absurdities 
and  superstitions  were  added  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  The  controversial  writers  in  the  east, 
still  persisted  in  obscuring  the  pure  and  sublime 
truths  of  Christianity  by  their  vain  philosophy  j 
and  as  for  the  public  teachers,  they  impressed 
nothing  on  the  minds  of  the  people  but  venera 
tion  for  the  clergy,  and  a  strict  compliance  witli 
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ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  That  this  was 
really  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  doctrines 
then  taught  concerning  the  worship  of  images  and 
saints,  the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  (i.  e.  the  observance  of  human  rites  and 
ceremonies)  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation, 
the  power  of  relics  to  heal  the  diseases  of  body 
and  mind,  and  other  strange  absurdities,  which 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great. 

An  explanatory  system  of  theology  was  at 
tempted  by  many  in  this  century,  particularly 
by  Junilius,  the  African,  in  his  work  concerning 
the  various  parts  of  the  divine  law.  Cassiodorus 
also  endeavoured  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Philoxenus,  of 
Syria,  translated  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the 
New  Testament  into  his  own  language. 

The  chief  Greek  expositors  of  Scripture,  were 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  Severus  of  Antioch,  and 
Julian.  Among  the  Latins  were  Gregory  the 
Great,  Cassiodorus,  Primasius,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
and  Bellator. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  expositors  reasoned 
without  clearness  or  accuracy  on  the  Christian 
doctrines,  and  enforced  their  arguments  rather 
by  a  torrent  of  words,  than  sound  sense.  They 
chiefly  followed  three  methods  of  explanation, 
one  by  a  compilation  of  theological  opinions 
from  ancient  divines  and  decrees  of  councils, 
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which  gave  rise  to  that  species  of  divinity  called 
by  the  Latins,  positive  theology.  The  second 
method  was  by  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  ex 
cellence  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  character 
istic  term  was  applied  of  scholastic  divinity.  The 
third  was,  by  inward  sensibility,  and  mental  con 
templation,  as  recommended  by  the  Mystics. 

Practical  theologists  employed  themselves, 
partly  in  laying  down  precepts,  and  partly  in 
exhibiting  examples.  Among  those  who  fol 
lowed  the  former  system,  were  Csesarius ;  Aga- 
petus,  who  wrote  the  Capita  Parsenetica  ;  and 
Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  who  wrote  the 
Formula  Honestse  Vitae.  They  who  enforced 
the  duties  of  Christianity  by  example,  wrote,  for 
this  purpose,  the  lives  of  different  saints.  Such 
were  Ennodius,  Eugippius,  Cyril,  Dionysius  the 
Little,  Cogitosus,  and  others.  This  second 
class  of  writers,  however,  are  truly  contemptible, 
as  they  only  amuse  their  readers  with  romantic 
fables  of  mad  fanatics,  whom  they  call  saints. 
There  were  also  many  polemical  writers,  but 
most  of  them  carried  on  their  opposition  to  the 
Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians,  without 
either  moderation  or  prudence.  Primasius  and 
Philoponus  are  said  to  have  been  writers  of  this 
description. 

The  credit  of  Origen  and  his  system  was  yet 
very  far  from  being  destroyed  ;  for  his  doctrine 
was,  at  this  time,  held  in  great  veneration,  es 
pecially  by  the  monks.  His  works  were,  in  the 
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west,  translated  into  Latin  by  Bellator,  and,  in 
the  east,  were  defended  most  obstinately  by  the 
monks,  who  were  seconded  by  Theodore,  of 
Caesarea.  But  Justinian,  by  an  edict,  publicly 
condemned  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  and  con 
firmed  this  edict  by  a  second,  which  he  issued 
from  the  fifth  General  Council,  held  at  Con 
stantinople,  A.  D.  633. 

This  controversy  produced  another,  which 
was  of  longer  duration,  and  carried  on  with 
greater  violence.  Justinian  was  determined  to 
destroy  that  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  called 
Acephali,  and  consulted  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  who  was  friendly  to  Origenism.  This 
artful  prelate,  in  order  to  injure  the  Nestorians, 
and  cast  a  reproach  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  Acephali  would 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  under  these 
conditions,  viz.  "  That  those  passages  in  the 
"  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which 
"  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cy- 
"  rus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had  been  approved 
"  of,  should  be  expunged  ;  and  that  their  writ- 
"  ings,  commonly  called  the  Three  Chapters, 
"  should  be  condemned  and  forbid."  The  em 
peror,  in  consequence,  condemned  them  by 
edict,  A.  D.  544,  which  was,  however,  opposed 
by  the  African  and  western  bishops,  particularly 
by  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome.  Justinian  sum 
moned  Vigilius  to  Constantinople,  where  he  ob 
liged  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  edict.  This  judi- 
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catum  he  was  again  obliged  to  retract  by  the 
bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum,  which  re 
traction  produced  a  second  edict  from  Justinian, 
A.D.551. 

The  final  decision  of  this  controversy  was,  at 
length,  submitted  to  an  assembly  of  the  uni 
versal  church,  which  was  summoned  by  the  em 
peror  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553,  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  fifth  (Ecumenical Council. 
Justinian  here  carried  his  point,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  exile  the  refractory  Vigilius,  whose 
successor,  Pelagius,  and  all  the  Roman  pontiffs 
after  him,  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  this  coun 
cil.  Many  of  the  western  bishops  continued  to 
refuse  their  assent,  and,  in  consequence,  sepa 
rated  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
Pope. 

Another  controversy,  of  greater  importance, 
had  been  carried  on,  previous  to  this,  among 
the  Greeks.  It  first  commenced,  A.  D.  519,  on 
the  following  question  ;  Whether  it  could  be  said, 
with  propriety,  that  One  of  the  Trinity  suffered  on 
the  cross  ?  This  was  aimed  at  the  Nestorians, 
who  seemed  to  separate  the  two  natures  of 
Christ;  and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  main 
tained  the  affirmative.  Hormisdas,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  denied  it ;  but  his  successor,  John  II., 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Scythian  monks,  and 
had  his  opinion  approved  of  by  the  fifth  gene- 

VOL.  r.  N 
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ral  council,  which  thus  again  gave  peace  to  the 
church. 

There  was  also  another  question  connected 
with  this  ;  Whether  the  person  of  Christ  could  be 
considered  as  compounded  ?  The  Scythian  monks 
maintained  the  affirmative,  and  their  adversaries 
the  negative. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES     AND     CEREMONIES     USED     IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

IN  proportion  as  true  and  genuine  piety 
vanished,  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  in- 
creased.  In  the  east,  the  Nestorian  and  Eu- 
tychian  controversies  produced  various  distin 
guishing  rites.  The  western  churches  were 
overwhelmed  by  them,  through  the  means  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  conceived  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  images  of  mysterious 
and  invisible  things.  Such  an  increase  of  cere 
monies,  rendered  the  increase  of  doctors  and 
teachers  of  these  mysteries  necessary ;  and 
hence  arose  a  new  science,  whose  object  was 
the  explication  of  the  ceremonies,  and  investi 
gation  of  their  origin. 

Public  worship,  as  yet,  was  celebrated  by 
every  nation  in  its  own  language.  A  new 
method  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
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prescribed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  intro 
duced  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  pompous 
ceremonies.  This  institution  of  his  was  called 
the  "  Canon  of  the  Mass." 

Baptism  was  only  administered  on  great  fes 
tivals  ;  but  there  were  numerous  forms  of  ex 
ternal  devotion  added  to  the  church. 

In  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  an  im 
mense  number  of  temples  were  erected  in  honour 
of  saints,  and  every  village  had  its  church, 
which  was  considered  as  the  best  bulwark  against 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies.  To  the 
festivals  already  established  was  added,  that  of 
the  "  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  which 
was  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pagan's 
"  Lupercatia"  or  feast  of  Pan. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS     AND     HERESIES     THAT     TROUBLED     THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

MANY  of  the  ancient  heresies  wrhich  had  so 
disturbed  the  Christian  wrorld  still  remained, 
notwithstanding  all  the  persecution  which  had 
followed  them.  The  Manicheans  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  good  will  and  regard  of  the 
Persians,  and  corrupted  even  Cabadcs,  the 
king's  son;  and  as  for  the  western  churches, 
N  2 
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they  were  divided  by  the  controversies  between 
the  Semi-Pelagians  and  disciples  of  Augustin. 

As  long  as  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals,  the  Donatists  enjoyed  tranquillity; 
but  when  that  government  was  overturned, 
A.  D.  534,  they  lost  much  of  their  power,  some 
degree  of  which,  however,  they  retained,  until 
the  successful  opposition  of  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Rome,  completely  crushed  them.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  this  century,  the  Arians,  favoured  by 
many  Asiatic  bishops,  and  supported  by  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  by 
most  of  the  Gauls,  were  successful  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  This  suc 
cess  was,  however,  but  transient,  for  it  vanished 
immediately  on  the  Vandals  being  expelled  from 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  from  Italy,  by  the  arms 
of  Justinian.  Sigismund,  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  Theodimir,  king  of  the  Suevi,  and  Rec- 
cared,  king  of  Spain,  who  hitherto  were  de 
voted  to  Arianism,  instantly  abandoned  it,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  its  gradual  decline. 

The  Nestorians,  having  planted  themselves  in 
Persia,  'at  Seleucia,  extended  themselves  into 
India,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

The  Monophy sites  flourished  also  in  this  cen 
tury,  and  gained  many  converts  among  the 
eastern  provinces.  The  Emperor  Anastasius 
was  a  warm  friend  to  the  Acephali,  who  were 
the  most  rigid  of  the  Monophysites,  and, 
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A.  D.  513,  made  Severtis*,  a  monk  of  Palestine, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  place  of  Flavian, 
whom  he  expelled.  After  this  emperor's  death, 
A.  D.  518,  Severus  was,  in  his  turn,  expelled,  and 
the  sect  of  the  Acephali  every  where  opposed  by 
the  emperor  Justin,  and  his  successors.  This  op 
position  had  almost,  utterly  destroyed  the  Mono- 
physites,  when  an  obscure  man,  called  Jacob 
Baradaeus,  restored  them  to  their  former  pros 
perity.  This  monk,  by  the  power  of  his  elo 
quence,  by  his  zeal,  patience,  and  activity,  when 
he  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  A.  D.  588,  left  his  sect 
in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other 
countries.  His  labours  were  seconded  in  Egypt 
by  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
considered  by  the  Monophysites  as  their  se 
cond  parent  and  founder.  From  this  period 
their  sect  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  pri 
mate  of  the  Abyssines  is  under  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  the  primate  of  the  east,  who 
resides  at  Tagritis,  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  The  Armenians  have  their  own  bishop, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Mono 
physites  by  certain  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  before  they 
were  thus  established,  was  torn  by  factions  and 

*  From  whom  the  Monophysites  were  called  Severians. 
N    3 
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controversies,  particularly  on  that  question  con 
cerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  first 
started  at  Alexandria.  Julian,  bishop  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  affirmed,  A.D.  519,  that,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  virgin's  conception,  the 
body  of  Christ  became  incorruptible.  He  was 
followed  in  this  opinion  by  Caianus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  from  whom  those  who  adopted  it 
were  called  Caianists.  They  were  divided  into 
three  sects,  two  of  which  debated  the  question, 
"  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  created  or  in- 
created?"  The  third  asserted  the  corruptibility 
of  Christ's  body,  but  thought  it  never  was 
actually  corrupted. 

This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of 
Antioch,  and  Damianus,  who  asserted  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection,  was  truly 
corruptible.  They  who  were  followers  of  Julian 
were  called  Aphthartodocetae,  Docetse,  Phan- 
tasiasts,  and  even  Manicheans,  because  they  ap 
peared  to  conclude  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  in 
reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  hunger,  pain,  &c.; 
and  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the  common 
affections  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  Severus  were  called  Phthartolatrae, 
Ktistolatrse,  and  Creaticolge. 

Some  of  the  Corrupticolae  (who  believed  the 
body  of  Christ  to  be  corruptible),  in  the  warmth 
of  argument,  were  carried  into  this  further  opi 
nion  ;  that  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  all  things 
were  known,  but  not  so  to  his  human  nature. 
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In  consequence  of  these  controversies  with 
the  Monophysites,  there  arose  the  sect  of  the 
Tritheists,  whose  chief  was  John  Ascusnage,  a 
Syrian  philosopher.  This  man  imagined  in  the 
Deity  three  natures,  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
united  by  no  common  essence.  One  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  this  doctrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  of  Alexandria. 

This  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Phi- 
loponists  and  Cononites,  the  latter  of  whom  de 
rived  their  name  from  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus. 
They  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  THREE  PER 
SONS  in  the  Godhead,  and  only  differed  in  their 
opinion  respecting  the  resurrection.  Philoponus 
asserted  that  the  form,  as  well  as  the  matter,  of 
all  bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted,  and  that 
both  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection. 
Conon  held  a  contrary  opinion. 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists, 
called  after  Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
whose  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity  differed 
from  that  of  those  already  mentioned.  They 
distinguished  the  DIVINE  ESSENCE  from  the  three 
persons.  They  denied  that  each  person  ab 
stractedly  was  God  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  al 
lowed  that  there  was  a  common  Divinity,  by  par 
ticipation.  They  therefore  called  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  "  Hypostases,"  (or  Per 
sons,)  and  the  Godhead,  which  was  common  to 
all,  "  Substance"  or  "  Nature." 

N  4- 
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THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS     EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED     TO    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

CHRISTIANITY  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity 
through  the  heathen  world,  during  this  cen 
tury,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  those 
Nestorians  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  In 
dia,  by  whom  also  the  light  of  the  Gospel  pene 
trated  into  China,  A.D.  637,  when  Jesuibas  of 
Gadala  was  at  their  head.  The  Greeks  were  so 
occupied  with  political  events,  that  they  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  Christ 
ianity.  In  the  west,  Augustin  preached  the 
Gospel  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  after  his 
death,  other  monks  were  sent  from  Rome  for 
the  same  purpose.  So  great  was  their  success, 
that  they  converted  the  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
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and  almost  the  whole  population  of  Britain. 
Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  clergy 
went  among  the  Batavians,  Belgians,  and  Ger 
mans,  and  erected  churches  in  various  places, 
which  was  the  reason  why  the  Germans  built,  in 
aftertimes,  so  many  convents  for  the  Scotch  and 
Irish. 

An  Irish  monk,  by  name  Columban,  by  his 
preaching,  extirpated  all  traces  of  paganism  in 
Gaul,  and  carried  the  Gospel  among  the  Suevi, 
the  Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  Germans,  where 
he  laboured  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
A.D.  615.  St.  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his  com 
panions,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Helvetii 
and  Suevi  ;  St.  Kilian,  a  Scotchman,  converted 
many  of  the  eastern  Franks ;  and,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  the  famons  Willibrord, 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  with  eleven  of  his  country 
men,  crossed  over  into  Batavia,  in  order  to  con 
vert  the  Frieslanders  to  Christianity.  From 
thence,  A.D.  692,  they  went  to  Fosteland, 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Heligo 
land,)  whence,  being  cruelly  treated  by  Radbod, 
king  of  the  Frieslanders,  they  departed  for  Cim- 
bria  and  Denmark.  They,  however,  again  re 
turned  to  Friesland,  A.  D.  693,  and  met  with 
more  success.  Willibrord  was  ordained  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  ofWilteburg  (now 
Utrecht),  and  died  among  the  Batavians.  His 
companions  continued  to  spread  the  Gospel 
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among    the    Westphalians,    and    neighbouring- 
countries. 

The  number  of  Jews  converted  to  Christianity 
during  this  century  was  very  small,  notwith 
standing  they  were  compelled  by  Christians  to 
make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius  persecuted  most  bar 
barously  that  unfortunate  people,  and  even  by 
violence  had  them  baptised.  The  same  method 
of  conversion  was  practised  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 

1  by  the  monarchs  of  those  nations,  contrary  to 

'  the  wishes  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 


CHAP.  II. 

CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

PERSECUTION  was  not  so  violent  against  the 
Christians  in  this,  as  in  former  centuries,  though 
they  suffered  much  cruelty  from  the  Persian 
monarch.  In  England,  previous  to  the  conver 
sion  of  the  six  petty  kings,  they  were  greatly 
oppressed.  In  the  eastern  countries,  particularly 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  they  received  no  mercy 
from  the  Jews.  They  had  also  many  enemies, 
who  attacked  them  under  the  cloak  of  Chris 
tianity. 
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But  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  arose  in 
Arabia,  A.  D.  612,  under  the  reign  of  Hera- 
clius.  This  was  Mahomet,  an  illiterate  but 
eloquent  man,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
declare  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  him- 
to  reform  the  religion  of  Jews,  Arabians,  and 
Christians.  With  this  view  he  delivered  a  new 
law,  called  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran.  By  the 
force  of  arms  he  not  only  gained  over  an  im 
mense  number  of  followers  in  Arabia,  but  at  last 
founded  an  empire  in  that  country.  As  to  the 
judgment  we  are  to  form  of  the  character,  views, 
and  conduct  of  Mahomet,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  true  one,  so  little  of  his  history 
is  known  to  us.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  the 
dreadful  superstitions  of  his  country  roused  in 
him  a  fanatical  ardour  and  ambition  to  destroy 
them,  and  to  restore  to  his  countrymen  the  true 
worship  of  God.  If  we  wish  to  discover  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  religion,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
force  of  arms  he  employed,  and  the  law  which 
he  so  artfully  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature 
of  man.  Besides,  the  great  ignorance  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  East  at  this  time, 
rendered  the  multitude  an  easy  prey  to  the 
schemes  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these 
causes  may  be  added,  the  shocking  dissensions 
which  existed  among  all  the  Christian  sects,  and 
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which  occasioned  such  dreadful  atrocities  in  the 
east,  as  to  bring  the  most  thorough  hatred  and 
contempt  on  the  religion  of  Christ. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  happened 
A.  D.  632,  the  furious  zeal  of  his  followers 
led  them  on  to  the  conquests  of  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries,  in  spite  of  the  oppo 
sition  of  the  Greeks.  For  some  time  they  treated 
Christians  with  kindness,  but,  in  process  of  time, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  severity  they  practised 
towards  them.  Their  progress,  however,  met 
with  a  great  check  from  the  dissensions  which 
arose  among  them,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Mahomet. 

Abubeker,  the  father-in-law,  and  Ali,  the 
son-in-law,  of  Mahomet,  both  aspired  to  the 
empire.  This  occasioned  a  dreadful  contest, 
and  was  the  cause  of  two  factions,  one  of  which 
acknowledged  Abubeker  as  the  true  Calif,  or 
successor  of  Mahomet,  and  its  members  were 
called  Sonnites ;  while  the  other  adhered  to 
Ali,  and  were  called  Schiites.  Both  professed  to 
follow  the  Alcoran,  but  the  former  added  to  it, 
by  way  of  interpretation,  the  Sonna,  which  was 
a  certain  law  they  considered  to  have  received 
by  oral  tradition  from  the  prophet,  but  which 
the  Schiites  rejected.  Among  the  Sonnites  are 
to  be  classed  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
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Mahometans ;  while  the  followers  of  AH  are 
confined  to  the  Persians,  and  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Mogul. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  barbarous  ignorance  which  universally 
prevailed  during  this  century  has  scarcely  its 
equal  in  any  age.  The  whole  learning  of  the 
times  was  confined  to  the  secluded  habitations 
of  the  monks,  where  it  was  just  preserved  from 
total  extinction.  The  sciences  were  no  longer 
patronised  by  the  kings  and  princes,  and  even 
the  schools,  which  had  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  bishops,  were  now  entirely  neglected.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  so  ignorant,  as  to  be 
unable  to  compose  their  own  exhortations  to  the 
people,  but  compiled  them  from  the  writings  of 
Augustin  and  Gregory.  Such  were  Csesarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon. 
England,  in  this  respect,  was  more  fortunate 
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than  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  was  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  sciences,  in  Greece,  were  nearly  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  while,  among  the  Latins,  they  were 
in  even  a  more  deplorable  state.  The  best 
writers  among  the  former,  were  Moschus  and 
Sophronius  ;  and  among  the  latter,  Braulio, 
Jonas,  an  Irishman,  Audoenus,  Dado,  and 
Adamannus.  In  philosophy,  the  Latins  con 
fined  their  studies  to  Boetius  and  Cassiodorus. 
The  Greeks,  deserting  Plato,  gave  themselves 
entirely  to  Aristotle,  whose  logic  they  found  of 
use  in  refuting  the  Monophysites,  Nestorians, 
and  others,  Hence,  James,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
a  Monophysite,  translated,  in  this  century,  the 
Dialectics  of  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  Lan 
guage. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

THAT  dreadful  schism,  by  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  afterwards  became  separated, 
originated  in  this  century,  by  the  renewal  of 
the  disputes  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
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Boniface  III.  engaged  Phocas,  the  emperor,  to 
deprive  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the 
title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  and  to  confer  it  on 
the  Roman  pontiff.  But  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  opposed  by  several 
princes.  Even  the  ancient  Britons  and  Scots 
long  refused  to  submit  to  their  decrees  ;  nor  were 
the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  at  all  more 
submissive.  In  Italy  his  supreme  authority 
was  obstinately  rejected,  particularly  by  the 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Valdenses,  or  Vaudois,  had  already,  in  this 
century,  retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
where  they  might  better  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
those  prelates. 

The  immorality  of  every  order  of  the  clergy,  in 
this  century,  was  carried  to  a  dreadful  length,  nor 
were  the  monks  less  corrupted  than  the  rest  of 
the  ministry.  This  latter  class  of  men  were  at  this 
time  in  great  repute,  and  filled  their  monasteries 
with  the  children  of  noble  families,  whose 
parents  they  prevailed  on  to  dedicate  them  to 
the  perpetual  and  solitary  service  of  God. 

The  writers  of  this  age,  who  were  distin 
guished  for  their  erudition,  are  very  few.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  best  was  Maximus,  a  monk,  an 
obstinate  opposer  of  the  Monothelites.  There 
were  also  Isychus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Doro- 
theus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  who  acquired  reputa 
tion  by  his  Ascetic  Dissertations  ;  Gregory, 
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surnamed  Pisides,  a  deacon  of  Constantinople, 
and  Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu. 

There  were  also  a  few  among  the  Latin 
writers :  as  Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledo  ; 
Eligius,  bishop  of  Limoges  ;  Marculf,  a  Gallic 
monk  ;  Aldhelm,  an  English  prelate  ;  and 
Julian  Pomerius,  who  confuted  the  Jews. 


CHAP.  III. 

CONCERNING    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  absurd  superstitions  which  were  now 
rising  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  this  unlettered 
age,  entirely  superseded  the  simple,  yet  pure, 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.  Not  only  were 
the  objects  of  devotion  multiplied,  but  they 
talked  of  nothing  else  than  of  a  certain  Jire, 
which  purified  the  soul  from  sin. 

The  Holy  Scripture  found  but  few  interpreters 
during  this  century,  among  either  the  Greeks 
or  Latins.  Isychius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wrote 
some  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  ;  and  Paterius,  in  his 
"  Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,"  did  nothing 
more  than  compile  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  gave  a 
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second  Syriac  version  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  Greeks  were  now  wholly  occupied  in 
controverting  certain  particular  branches  of 
religion,  without  reducing  into  one  regular  sys 
tem  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Latins  the  most  elegant  summary 
of  theology  that  appeared,  was  the  treatise  of 
Ildefonse,  "  De  cognitione  Baptismi"  and  which 
was  saved  from  oblivion  by  Balusius. 

The  writers  on  morality,  during  this  century, 
are  almost  too  insignificant  to  mention,  Doro- 
theus,  Maximus,  Aldhelm,  and  a  few  others 
being  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Grecian  monk,  restored 
the  discipline  of  penance  among  the  Latins,  and 
enforced  it  by  a  severe  body  of  laws.  He  also 
published  a  new  Penitential,  wherein  he  pre 
scribed  the  forms  of  consolation^  exhortation^  and 
absolution.  This  he  did  after  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  668.  This  new 
canon  of  discipline  passed  from  Britain  into  all 
the  western  provinces.  Its  duration,  however, 
was  but  transitory  ;  for,  in  the  eighth  century,  it 
began  to  decline,  and  was  at  length  entirely 
supplanted  by  what  was  called  the  New  Canon 
of  Indulgences. 

The  polemical  writers  of  theology  are  as  con 
temptible  as  those  of  morality,  of  whom  Nicias, 
Julian  Pomerius,  and  Timotheus,  are  alone 

VOL.  T.  o 
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worthy  of  record.  In  Britain,  warm  controver 
sies,  concerning  baptism,  the  tonsure,  and  the 
time  for  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  were 
carried  on  between  the  ancient  Britons  and  the 
new  converts  to  Christianity  made  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  they  were  not,  however,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  affect  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  were  entirely 
terminated  in  the  eighth  century,  in  favour  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Benedictine  monks. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN   THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

RELIGIOUS  rites  were  exceedingly  multiplied 
in  this  century,  chiefly  by  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  ; 
and  even  the  Greeks,  in  the  council  of  Con 
stantinople,  which  was  called  *  Quinisextum, 
enacted  some  new  laws  concerning  divine  wor 
ship,  which  made  their  ritual  essentially  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Latin  church.  Among 
other  examples  of  this  multiplication  of  rites, 
may  be  mentioned  a  new  festival  in  honour  of 
the  true  cross,  and  another  in  commemoration 
of  Christ's  a^cens  on  into  heaven.  A  most  dis- 

*  So  called  from  its  being  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  councils  of  Constantinople 
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graceful  law  was  also  enacted  by  Boniface  V., 
whereby  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge 
for  criminals  of  all  kinds.  Honorius  endea 
voured  to  shew  his  zeal  by  embellishing  the 
churches  in  the  most  costly  and  magnificent 
manner,  and  by  adding  to  the  splendour  and 
ornaments  of  the  sacerdotal  garments. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES  WHICH    AGITATED    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

DURING  the  reigns  of  Constans,  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  and  Justinian  II.  the  Greeks  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  controversy  with  a  branch 
of  the  Manichean  sect,  who  were  settled  in 
Armenia  and  called  Paillicians. 

In  Italy  the  Lombards  adopted  the  Arian,  in 
preference  to  the  Nicene,  doctrine. 

In  Britain  and  Gaul  the  Pelagian,  and  Semi- 
pelagian  controversies  were  yet  raging.  In  the 
eastern  provinces,  those  sects  which  had  hitherto 
been  checked  by  imperial  edicts,  began  again  to 
recover  their  former  vigour  \  for  now  that  the 
Saracens  had  become  masters  of  the  east,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy sites 
increased  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Greeks 
suffered  every  kind  of  persecution.  Jesuiabas, 
the  chief  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty 
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with  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  with  Omar,  by 
which  he  secured  many  advantages  for  his  sect. 
The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  Persia,  even 
employed  many  Nestorians  on  state  affairs,  and 
suffered  the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only,  to 
reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  same 
protection  was  given  to  the  Monophy sites  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  of  whom  Benjamin  was  created 
pontiff,  and  fixed  at  Alexandria,  by  Amrus,  after 
he  had  conquered  that  city,  A.  D.  644.  From 
this  period,  for  nearly  a  century,-  the  Mel- 
chites  *  were  without  a  bishop. 

The  Greek  church  was  again  agitated  by  a 
new  sect  that  sprung  up,  A.  D.  630,  under  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  and  which  was  of  such  a 
formidable  nature  as  engaged  all  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  to  oppose  it.  Heraclius 
being  desirous  of  reuniting  the  Monophysites  to 
the  Greek  church,  by  an  edict  hoped  to  recon 
cile  the  doctrine  of  one  nature,  with  that  of  the 
two  natures;  at  the  same  time  qualifying  both. 
This  project  was  well  received  by  Cyrus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  the  former  of  whom,  in  council,  fully 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  monothelitism,  (or 
one  tt'///),  as  ordained  by  the  emperor's  edict. 
This  harmony  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  a  monk 

*  The  Melchitcs  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 
who,  though  not  Greeks,  professed  the  rites  and  tenets  of 
the  Greek  church. 
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of  Palestine,  by  name  Sophronius,  (who  had 
violently  opposed  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  passed  in 
the  council  of  Alexandria,)  being  raised  to  the 
see  of  Jerusalem,  summoned  a  council,  in  which 
he  condemned  the  Monothelites  for  reviving  the 
Eutychian  errors,  concerning  the  mixture  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ.  Hence  arose  those  con 
tests  which  so  greatly  disturbed  both  church 
and  state. 

In  order  to  terminate  these  troubles,  Heraclius 
issued,  A.  D.  639,  the  famous  edict  composed 
by  Sergius,  and  called  the  Ecthesis,  in  which  all 
controversies  on  the  question  were  forbid. 
Many  of  the  eastern  bishops  assented  to  this 
new  law  ;  but  in  the  west,  John  IV.  bishop  of 
Home,  assembled  a  council,  A.  D.  639,  in  which 
he  rejected  the  Ecthesis,  and  condemned  the 
Monothelites.  Eight  years  afterwards,  Constans, 
by  edict,  suppressed  the  Ecthesis  altogether, 
and  commanded  perpetual  silence  on  so  abstruse 
a  subject.  This,  however,  offended  the  monks 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  excited  Martin, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  it,  in  a  council  of 
105  bishops,  assembled  at  Rome,  A.  D.  649. 
The  emperor  Constans,  indignant  at  this  pro 
ceeding  of  Martin,  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Naxos 
for  a  year,  and  banished  Maximus,  the  leader 
of  the  monks,  to  Bizyca.  This  determined 
conduct  of  the  emperor  made  Eugenius  and  Vi- 
talianus,  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Rome,  more 

o  3 
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moderate.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
disputes,  Con stan tine  Pogonatus,  son  of  Con- 
stans,  by  the  advice  of  Agatho,  bishop  of  Rome, 
summoned,  in  the  year  680,  the  sixth  general 
council,  in  which  he  solemnly  condemned  the 
Monothelites,  and  Pope  Honorius  himself,  who 
had  favoured  their  doctrines. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  being  thus 
exploded  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
found  a  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people 
who  inhabited  Mount  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus, 
and  who,  about  the  end  of  this  century,  were 
called  Maronites,  after  Maro,  their  first  bishop. 
The  Maronites  retained  the  doctrine  of  Mono- 
theletism  until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  re 
nouncing  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  they 
were  readmitted,  A.  D.  1182,  to  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  church. 

Nothing  had  been  determined  either  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  general  council,  concerning  eccle 
siastical  discipline,  or  religious  rites,  To  make 
up  for  this  neglect,  Justinian  II.  held  that  new 
assembly  of  bishops,  which  was  called  Quinisex- 
tum.  Among  other  laws  then  enacted,  were  six, 
which  were  completely  opposed  to  several  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church ;  for 
which  reason  the  Roman  pontiffs,  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  decisions  of  this  council,  or  to 
consider  it  even  as  one  of  those  called  (Ecu 
menical. 
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EIGHTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS     EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED     TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

WHILE  the  arms  of  the  Mahometans  were  sub 
duing  all  Asia,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were 
spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  Scythians  or 
Tartars,  who  lived  within  the  limits  of  Mount 
Imaus. 

Timotheus,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Subchal 
Jesu,  whom  he  had  consecrated  bishop,  first  the 
Gclae  and  Dailamites,  who  partly  inhabited 
Hyrcania,  and  afterwards  the  people  of  Bactria, 
Margiana,  &c.  Even  in  Europe,  almost  all  the 
Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarians, 
were  yet  unenlightened  by  the  Gospel :  their 
conversion  was,  however,  happily  effected  in 
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this  century,  by  Winfrid,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
born  in  England,  and  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Boniface.  This  famous  man  passed 
over  into  Friesland,  A.D.  715,  but  returned  again 
unsuccessful.  In  719  he  resumed  his  under 
taking,  and  by  the  authority  of  Gregory  II., 
preached  with  success  to  the  Thuringians,  Fries- 
landers,  and  Hessians. 

In  the  year  723,  Winfrid  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Gregory  II.,  who  changed  his  name 
to  that  of  Boniface.  He  afterwards  went  into 
France,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Mattel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Chilperic,  king 
of  France,  he  converted  many  to  the  true  faith. 
In  738,  he  was  made  archbishop  by  Gregory  III., 
by  whose  authority,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Carloman,  and  Pepin,  sons  of  Martel,  he  found 
ed  in  Germany  the  bishoprics  of  Wurtzbourg, 
Burabourg,  Erfurt,  and  the  famous  monastery  of 
Fulda.  In  746,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Mentz,  by  Zachary,  bishop  of 
Rome,  by  whom  he  was  also  created  primate  of 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Having  in  his  old  age 
returned  to  Friesland,  he  was,  in  tne  year  7^5, 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  people. 

Besides  this  famous  prelate,  many  others  sig 
nalized  themselves  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel ; 
such  as  Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
who  laboured  with  zeal  among  the  Bavarians, 
and  became  bishop  of  Friesingen  ;  Firmin,  a 
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Gaul,  who  preached  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and 
Switzerland;  Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  who  con 
verted  many  of  the  Saxons. 

Christianity  was  at  this  time  greatly  indebted 
for  its  propagation  to  a  war  that  broke  out  be 
tween  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  772. 
That  warlike  and  superstitious  people  for  a  long 
time  rejected  every  means  for  their  conversion, 
and  it  was  at  last  only  by  the  point  of  the  sword 
that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized. 
Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  their  most  power 
ful  chiefs,  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Christian 
yoke,  but  were  prevented  by  the  perseverance 
of  Charlemagne.  The  same  method  was  also 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  Huns  in  Pan- 
nonia.  In  consequence  of  this  service  to  the 
Christian  cause,  succeeding  generations,  and 
particularly  Frederic  I.,  emperor  of  the  Romans 
in  the  twelfth  century,  enrolled  the  name  of 
Charlemagne  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
church. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE     CALAMITOUS    EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED    TO     THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  empire  of  the  east  was  now  become  the 
scene  of  every  kind  of  disorder  and  revolution. 
No  less  than  three  emperors  were  hurled  from 
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the  throne  during  this  century.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine,  arose  that 
dreadful  controversy  about  the  worship  of 
images,  which  greatly  disturbed  the  state,  and 
made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sara 
cens.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
empire  was  again  assailed  by  the  Turks,  who, 
pouring  forth  from  the  deserts  about  Mount 
Caucasus,  overran  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania; 
from  thence  rushed  into  Armenia,  and,  having 
conquered  the  Saracens,  reduced  in  succession 
all  the  Greek  provinces. 

In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  sea 
which  divides  Spain  from  Africa,  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Roderic,  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
having  previously  bribed  their  general,  Julian. 
The  empire  of  the  Visi-Goths,  which  had  existed 
in  Spain  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  was 
also,  about  this  time,  totally  overthrown  by  these 
savage  invaders,  whose  rapid  progress  was,  in 
some  measure,  checked  by  Charles  Martel,  who 
defeated  them  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  A.  D. 
732.  The  barbarians  having  again  rallied,  in 
duced  Charlemagne  to  inarch  into  Spain,  but 
lie  met  with  little  success ;  for  the  Saracens 
continued  to  make  their  usual  incursions  into 
France  and  Spain,  and  even  into  Italy,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily,  whereby  the  Christian  religion  suf 
fered  the  greatest  injuries.  In  Germany,  the 
chief  enemies  Christians  had  to  encounter,  were 
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they  who  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  idolatry ; 
hence,  in  several  places  castles  were  built  for 
their  protection  against  these  barbarian  zealots. 


PART  II. 

Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE    OF  LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  troubles  which  distracted  this  unfortunate 
age  were  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  pur 
suits  of  literature,  which  accounts  for  the  few 
men  of  learning  who  adorned  Greece  by  their 
writings.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  in 
deed  publicly  taught  every  where,  but  the  doc 
trines  of  Plato  were  now  almost  exploded ;  at 
least,  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  solitude 
of  monasteries.  The  most  eminent  writer  of 
the  former  school  was  John  Damascenus. 

So  dreadfully  disturbed  with  political  convul 
sions  was  the  whole  state  of  Europe,  that  her 
history  exhibits  little  more  than  a  perfect  blank 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  The  sciences  had 
now  almost  totally  abandoned  the  continent, 
and  had  collected  their  scattered  remains  in 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  The  only  Latin  writers, 
therefore,  of  any  eminence  were  either  English 
or  Scotch,  such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Dungallus, 
Egbert,  Clemens,  Acca,  and  a  few  others.  The 
former  of  these  men  succeeded  in  animating 
Charlemagne  to  patronize  the  sciences,  who,  in 
consequence,  invited  first  from  Italy  and  after 
wards  from  Britain,  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
clay. 

By  the  orders  also  of  this  emperor,  the  bishops 
erected  cathedral  schools,  for  the  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  holy  orders,  and  from 
the  same  source  arose  the  famous  Palatine 
school.  But  notwithstanding  the  noble  inten 
tion  of  these  establishments,  they  were  far  from 
producing  the  expected  results,  as  is  evident 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  learned  in  this 
century. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

BOTH  the  eastern  and  western  world  were 
now  filled  with  the  dissensions  that  arose  among 
the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who 
also,  abandoning  themselves  to  their  passions, 
were  only  distinguished  by  their  luxury  and  dis- 
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sipation.  All  principle  of  shame  was  so  far  ex 
tinguished  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  that  they  openly  indulged 
themselves  in  every  sort  of  licentiousness,  in  de 
fiance  of  the  prohibitory  laws  enacted  by  Carlo- 
man,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne. 

'The  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  the  church 
were  every  day  receiving  from  the  western 
nations  immense  accessions  of  opulence  and 
authority.  The  endowments  of  the  church,  and 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  were  also  become  incal 
culable,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  that  pre 
vailed  among  the  rich,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
could  be  washed  away  by  liberal  donations  to 
the  service  of  God.  Even  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  were  now  daily  heaping  on  the  church 
whole  provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  and  confer 
ring  on  them  all  the  honors  and  dignities  they 
could  bestow.  This  great  accession  of  wealth 
commenced  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  whom 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  when  con 
verted  to  Christianity,  conferred  the  same 
honors,  wealth,  &c.,  that  they  had  formerly  be- 
stowed  on  their  arch-druid.  These  distinctions 
excited  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  prelate, 
and  gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  tyrannical 
preponderance  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  poli 
tical  affairs,  which  has  almost  continued  to  our 
time.  As  a  proof  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  when  Pepin,  who  was  mayor 
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of  the  palace  to  King  Childeric  III.,  assembled 
the  states  of  the  realm,  A.D.  751 ,  and  proposed 
to  them  the  expulsion  of  the  reigning  king,  and 
the  election  of  himself,  they  were  unanimous 
in  seconding  his  proposal,  but  with  this  proviso 
that  Zachary,  Bishop  of  Rome,  should  also  give 
his  consent.  This  point  was  accordingly  soon 
obtained,  and  was  further  confirmed  by  Stephen 
II.,  the  next  bishop,  in  order  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  France  against  the  Lombards,  who, 
under  Aistulphus,  their  king,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Grecian  provinces  in 
Italy,  but  extended  their  views  to  Rome  itself, 
Pepin  instantly  attacks  and  defeats  Aistuiphus, 
takes  from  him  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pen- 
tapolis,  &c.,  and  confers  them  on  Stephen,  thus 
raising  that  prelate  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal 
prince. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin,  Dideric,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  invades  the  territories  given  by 
France  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian  I.,  fled  to 
Charles,  (son  of  Pepin,  and  afterwards  called 
Charlemagne,)  for  protection,  who  instantly  pass 
ed  the  Alps  with  his  army,  A.  D.  77^,  overturned 
the  empire  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  lasted 
200  years,  sent  their  monarch  into  France,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  Thus 
Charlemagne  opened  to  himself  a  passage  to 
the  empire  of  the  wcst>  which,  in  800,  offered 
itself  to  him  by  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  and 
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murder  of  his  son  Constantine,  and  was  imme 
diately  seized  on  by  that  ambitious  prince,  who 
thus  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  west.  The 
bishop  of  Rome,  was,  however,  invested  with 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Rome. 

While  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was 
thus  increasing,  it  received  a  severe  check  from 
the  Grecian  emperors.  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and 
his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  enraged  at  the 
fanaticism  of  Gregory  II.  and  III.,  not  only 
curtailed  their  revenue,  but  also  their  ecclesias 
tical  jurisdiction,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
dominion  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  From 
hence  commenced  that  rancorous  quarrel  be 
tween  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
which  finally  divided  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches. 

The  monastic  discipline  was  now,  also,  greatly 
fallen  to  decay,  and  was  alone  preserved  in  its 
original  austerity  by  the  monks  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia. 

In  consequence  of  this  corruption  among  the 
monks,  there  arose  a  new  order  of  priests  in  the 
west,  somewhat  between  the  monks  or  regulars, 
and  secular  clergy.  These  ecclesiastics  were  at 
first  called  "fratres  dominici,"  but  afterwards 
canons. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  emperors.  Thus  we  find  that 

VOL.  i.  p 
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Adrian  I.,  in  a  council  of  bishops,  conferred  upon 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  the  right  of 
election  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  right,  how 
ever,  was  seldom  claimed ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
the  emperors  ever  interfered  with  the  administra 
tion  of  the  church,  except  by  rejecting  or  con 
firming  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  whereby  the 
ambition  of  the  pontiffs  was  greatly  checked. 

Among  the  Grecian  and  eastern  writers  of 
this  century,  the  only  worthy  of  mention,  are 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  Cosmas, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  George  Syncellus  and 
Theophanes,  and  especially  John  Darnascenus. 

Charlemagne  claims  the  first  rank  among  the 
Latin  writers,  particularly  for  his  Book  of  Laws, 
called  "  Capitularia"  some  epistles,  &c.  The 
next  rank  is  due  to  Bede,  surnamed  the  vener 
able.  There  were  also  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  to 
Charlemagne  ;  Paulinus  of  Aquileia ;  Boniface ; 
Eginard,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Charlemagne ; 
Paul ;  and  Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

THAT  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
still  cherished  in  the  theological  writings  of  this 
age,  is  evident  from  the  works  of  John  Damas- 
cenus,  and  Charlemagne ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
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time  most  clear  that  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
worship  was  now  blended  with  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  images,  in  which,  together  with 
donations,  pilgrimages,  and  such  like,  the  whole 
religion  of  the  age  consisted.  The  Greeks  con 
sidered  it  sufficient  if  they  expounded  the  Scrip 
tures  to  their  pupils,  by  compiling  from  the 
ancient  commentators  their  explanatory  obser 
vations.  One  class  of  the  Latin  expositors  fol 
lowed  their  example,  among  whom  may  be 
distinguished  Bede,  who  drew  his  exposition  of 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  from  the  writings  of 
Augustin  and  others.  The  other  class  of  Latin 
writers  are  more  valuable  in  consequence  of 
their  explanations  being  derived  from  their  own 
enquiries.  Such  were  Alcuin,  and  Ambrose 
Authpert.  So  great  was  the  respect  Charle 
magne  had  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  he  was 
persuaded  the  first  principles  of  every  art  and 
science  were  contained  in  them  :  this  led  him  to 
encourage  all  the  learned  men  of  his  country  in 
their  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
employ  Alcuin  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
Latin  version.  The  zeal,  however,  of  this  good 
prince,  induced  him  to  adopt  some  imprudent 
measures,  such  as  confirming  the  practice  of 
explaining  to  the  people  in  public  assemblies, 
certain  parts  only  of  the  Scriptures.  He  like 
wise  ordered  Paul  Deacon  and  Alcuin  to  compile, 
from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  homi- 
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lies,  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
incapable  of  composing  a  discourse  themselves. 

Among  the  Latins  are  not  to  be  found  any 
writers  who  give  an  accurate  system  of  the 
several  doctrines  of  Christianity,  their  labours 
being  exclusively  confined  to  compilations  from 
the  ancient  fathers.  There  are  a  few  systema 
tical  divines  to  be  met  with  among  the  Greeks, 
the  best  of  whom  was  John  Damascenus,  who, 
in  his  book  on  the  Orthodox  Faith,  combined 
the  two  kinds  of  theology,  which  the  Latins 
termed  scholastic  and  didactic. 

No  complete  system  of  the  Christian  virtues 
was  attempted  by  any  moral  writer  of  this  cen 
tury,  except  the  exhortatory  discourses  of  John, 
surnamed  Carpathius,  may  be  considered  as 
such.  Among  the  monks,  nothing  was  admitted 
but  the  fanatical  absurdities  of  the  Mystics,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The 
moral  writers  among  the  Latins  confined  them 
selves  to  some  general  precepts  on  virtue  and 
vice. 

The  controversies  on  essential  points  of  reli 
gion,  were,  in  this  century,  both  few  and  in 
significant.  The  Greeks  were  occupied  with 
disputes  about  images,  while  the  Latins  laboured 
to  confute  the  doctrine  of  Elipand  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ. 

Anastasius  of  Palestine  made  some  attacks  on 
the  Jews,  otherwise  that  obstinate  people  were 
unmolested. 
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The  Greek  controversy  about  the  worship  of 
images,  first  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
Phillipicus  Bardanes,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  This  king,  by  the  leave  of  John, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a  picture  re 
presenting  the  Sixth  General  Council,  to  be 
pulled  down  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.  D. 
712 ;  because  the  Monothelites,  whom  the  em 
peror  admired,  were  condemned  by  that  council. 
He  also  sent  orders  to  Rome  to  remove  every 
image  of  that  nature  from  all  the  churches. 
This  order  Constantine,  the  Roman  pontiff)  re 
jected,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  six 
pictures  representing  six  general  councils,  to 
be  placed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  the  empe 
ror  himself  to  be  excommunicated.  A  revolution 
was  the  consequence,  which,  the  year  following, 
deprived  Bardanes  of  his  throne. 

This  dispute  was  again  renewed  under  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  who,  indignant  at  the  attachment 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  worship  of  images,  issued 
an  edict,  A.  D-  726,  which  abolished  every  image 
but  that  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  A  civil  war  was 
the  consequence,  which  ravaged  Asia,  and  ex 
tended  even  to  Italy,  where  the  flame  was 
kindled  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and 
II.  Leo,  the  more  enraged,  assembled  a  coun 
cil  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  730,  degraded  Ger- 
manus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  put  Anastasius 
in  his  place,  and  ordered  every  image  to  be 
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burnt.  These  measures  divided  the  Christian 
church  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  adopted 
the  name  of  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatrae  (image 
worshippers),  the  other  that  of  Iconomachi  and 
Iconoclastse  (or  image  breakers). 

Constantine,  surnamed  by  the  Iconoduli*,  Co- 
pronymus,  succeeded  his  father  Leo,  A.  D.  741, 
and  though  equally  zealous  with  his  father,  used 
more  moderation  in  all  his  measures.  He  accord 
ingly  assembled  at  Constantinople,  a  council  of 
the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  decide  this  matter 
by  lawful  authority.  This  Seventh  General  Coun 
cil,  decided  with  the  emperor,  who  was  at  last 
obliged  to  enforce  this  decision  by  violent  mea 
sures. 

Leo  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne, 
A.D.  775,  pursued  the  same  measures,  until  he 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Irene,  A.  D.  780.  This 
infamous  woman  governed  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Constantine,  and,  in  order  more  firmly 
to  establish  her  power,  entered  into  alliance  with 
Adrian,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  council  at 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  (which  is  called  the  Second 
Nicene  Council,)  abrogated  the  imperial  laws 
against  the  worship  of  images,  and  restored  the 
adoration  of  the  cross. 

In  these  violent  disputes,  most  of  the  Latins, 
such  as  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed 

*  This  nickname  was  given  Constantine,  from  his  having 
defiled  the  sacred  font  at  his  baptism. 
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to  take  a  middle  course.  They  considered  the 
preservation  of  images  to  be  lawful,  but  not  so 
the  worship  of  them.  In  this  they  followed 
the  opinion  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  four 
books  composed  concerning  images,  which  he 
sent,  A.  D.  790,  to  Adrian,  with  the  view  of 
convincing  him  of  the  folly  of  that  worship. 
Adrian  replied  to  these  books,  but  ineffectually, 
for  A.  D.  794,  Charlemagne  assembled,  at  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine,  a  council  of  300  bishops, 
where  the  arguments  used  in  the  four  books 
were  fully  confirmed,  and  the  worship  of  images 
condemned. 

During  the  rage  of  this  controversy,  a  new 
contest  arose  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  former  derived  it  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
the  latter  from  the  Father  only.  The  origin  of 
this  controversy  is  doubtful. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    RITES   AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

EXTERNAL  rites  and  ceremonies  composed 
nearly  the  whole  religion  of  this  century. 

The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  had 
now  exchanged  its  beautiful  simplicity  for  a 
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multitude  of  useless  fopperies.      Solitary  masses 
were  also  very  common. 

Charlemagne  used  all  his  efforts  to  stem  this 
torrent  of  superstition,  but  without  that  success 
his  labours  merited. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

DURING  the  troubles  which  distracted  the 
Grecian  empire,  the  Arians,  Manicheans,  and 
Marcionites  regained  considerable  strength  in 
the  east.  The  Monothelites,  supported  by  Phil- 
lipicus,  were  also  acquiring  more  credit.  The 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites  were  quite  unmo 
lested  under  the  Arabian  government,  and  con 
sequently  were  increasing  in  power.  In  the 
church  which  Boniface  erected  in  Germany, 
Adalbert,  a  Gaul,  and  Clement,  an  Irishman, 
opposed  most  violently  that  blind  submission  to 
the  church  of  Rome  which  the  founder  ex 
pected.  The  former  got  himself  made  a  bishop, 
and  excited  various  seditions  among  the  eastern 
Francs.  Clement  was  a  man  of  milder  manners, 
but,  by  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  was  also  con 
demned  with  Adalbert,  by  the  pontiff  Zachary. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  died  in  prison,  A.  D. 
748. 
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Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  were  still  more  disturbed 
by  religious  discord ;  and   most  dreadful  com 
motions  were  excited  by  a  question  proposed  to 
Felix,    bishop    of    Urgella,    by   Elipand,    arch 
bishop  of  Toledo,  who  desired  to  know  in  what 
sense  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ?     The  answer 
was,  that  Christ,  considered  in  his  divine  nature, 
was  truly  and  essentially  the  Son  of  God,  but  in 
his  human  nature,  was  only  so,  nominally,  and 
by   adoption.      This    doctrine    Elipand   spread 
through  Spain,  and  Felix  through  Septimania. 
Adrian  considered  this  opinion  as  the  revival  of 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  respecting  the  two  natures 
of  Christ ;  consequently  Felix  was  successively 
condemned  by  the  councils  of  Narbonne,  Ra- 
tisbon,  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Rome  :  and 
was  finally  compelled  by  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,   to  retract  his  error,   and  to  change 
his  opinion. 


THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 


PART  1. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH  HAPPENED  TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

CHRISTIANITY  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  illus 
trious  Charlemagne  for  its  present  flourishing 
condition  among  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Frieslanders, 
and  other  barbarous  nations  ;  yet  the  piety,  and 
magnanimity  of  this  great  prince,  were  much 
sullied  by  a  spirit  of  violence  and  cruelty.  His 
son  Lewis,  surnamed  improperly  the  meek,  in 
herited  the  defects  without  the  virtues  of  his 
father.  During  his  reign  a  petty  king  of  Jut 
land,  called  Harald  Klack,  being  dethroned, 
A.  D.  826,  by  Regner  Lodbrock,  implored  the 
emperor's  protection :  this  protection  he  ob 
tained  on  condition  of  his  embracing  Christianity, 
and  admitting  missionaries  into  his  country. 
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Harald  was  accordingly  baptized  at  Mentz, 
A.  D.  826,  and  took  back  with  him  to  his  coun 
try  two  eminent  divines,  Ansgar,  a  monk  of 
Westphalia,  and  Authbert  of  France.  For  two 
years  these  missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  success  to  the  people  of  Cimbria  and 
Jutland.  After  the  death  of  Authbert,  Ansgar 
went  to  Sweden  A.  D.  828,  where  he  met  with 
great  success,  and  returned  into  Germany,  A.  D. 
831 ;  and  was  rewarded  by  Lewis  with  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Hamburgh.  After  a  life  of  most 
astonishing  labours,  and  full  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  this  good  man  died,  A.  D.  865.  The 
Moesians,  Bulgarians,  Gazarians,  Bohemians, 
and  Moravians,  were  about  the  middle  of  this 
century  converted  to  Christianity  by  Methodius, 
and  Cyril,  two  Greek  monks,  sent  for  that  pur 
pose  by  the  empress  Theodora.  Under  the 
reign  of  Basilius,  the  Grecian  emperor,  the 
Slavonians,  Arentani,  and  part  of  Dalmatia,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  declaring  their 
submission  to  the  Grecian  emperor,  and  con 
version  to  Christianity.  The  Russians  were  also 
converted  under  the  same  emperor,  though  not 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  Grecian  patriarch 
Ignatius,  who  was  sent  among  them  by  Basi 
lius,  when  he  concluded  peace  with  that 
nation. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  Saracen's  having  already  become  masters 
of  almost  all  Asia,  pushed  their  conquests  even 
to  India.  The  greatest  part  of  Africa  was 
already  under  their  yoke.  In  the  west,  Spain 
and  Sardinia  had  submitted  to  their  arms,  and, 
in  the  year  827,  by  the  treachery  of  Euphemius, 
they  took  possession  of  Sicily.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  they  seized  on 
several  cities  of  Calabria,  and  advanced  even  to 
the  walls  of  Rome.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
of  what  injury  this  growing  prosperity  of  a  na 
tion,  the  bitter  enemy  of  all  Christians,  was  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  European 
Christians  had  another  enemy  to  combat.  The 
Normans,  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes, 
had  long  infested  with  their  fleets  the  German 
ocean,  and  in  this  century  made  many  irruptions 
into  Germany,  Britain,  Friesland,  and  Gaul,  and 
not  only  spread  desolation  through  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  but  penetrated  into  Italy,  pillaged 
the  city  of  Lucca  in  the  most  cruel  way,  and 
afterwards  treated  Pisa  in  the  same  manner. 
These  plunderers,  at  length  becoming  charmed 
with  the  climate  of  the  south,  began  to  form 
settlements  ;  and,  A.  D.  850,  compelled  Charles 
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the  Bald  to  resign  a  large  portion  of  his  do 
minions  for  their  use ;  and  a  few  years  after, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  gross,  king  of 
France,  the  famous  Norman  chief,  Godofred, 
invaded  and  conquered  Friesland.  Such,  how 
ever,  of  these  barbarians,  as  settled  among 
Christians,  gradually  became  civilized,  and 
finally  embraced  Christianity.  This  was  the 
case  with  Godofred  himself,  after  he  had  re 
ceived  in  marriage  from  Charles  the  gross, 
Gisela,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire  the  younger. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS     AND    PHILOSOPHY,     DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

THOUGH  the  political  state  of  the  Grecian 
empire  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  yet,  by  the  liberality 
of  some  of  the  emperors,  seconded  by  the 
labours  of  many  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan 
tinople,  among  whom  Photius  was  the  most 
distinguished,  there  were  at  this  time  many  who 
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excelled  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  many  in  the 
composition  of  history,  and  more  in  the  famous 
controversy  with  the  Latins.  As  for  the  study 
of  philosophy,  though  long  neglected  in  this 
age,  it  was  revived  under  the  Emperor  The- 
ophilus  and  his  son  Michael  III.,  by  the  en 
couragement  it  received  from  Bardas,  who 
committed  the  culture  of  all  the  sciences  to  Leo, 
surnamed  the  wise,  afterwards  bishop  of  Thes- 
saionica.  Photius  explained  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle,  while  Michael  Psellus  expounded  his 
other  works. 

The  Arabians,  who  had  hitherto  followed  only 
the  profession  of  arms,  were  now  stimulated  to 
literary  pursuits  by  Almamunis,  caliph  of  Baby 
lon  and  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  died, 
A.  D.  833.  This  prince  founded  the  schools  of 
Bagdad,  Cufa,  and  Basora,  erected  many  pub 
lic  libraries,  patronized  all  learned  men,  and 
had  the  best  Grecian  authors  translated  into  the 
Arabian  language.  From  this  period,  the  Ara 
bians  can  boast  of  very  many  celebrated  phi 
losophers,  physicians,  astronomers,  mathema 
ticians,  and  others.  From  Arabia,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  carried  by  the  Saracens  into 
Europe,  who  taught  them  in  many  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy. 

In  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  Charlemagne  did  all  he 
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could  for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Lewis, 
also,  was  in  this  respect  only  inferior  to  his  son 
Charles  the  bald,  whose  brother  Lothaire,  also,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  patrons  literature  ever  had. 

In  England,  literature  is  particularly  indebted 
to  the  illustrious  King  Alfred,  who  spared  no 
labour  to  restore  to  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
glory  they  so  much  deserve.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  troubled  state  of  Europe  was  but  little  cal 
culated  to  benefit  by  these  efforts.  The  quarrels 
which  arose  between  Lewis  the  meek  and  his 
sons,  together  with  the  invasions  of  the  Normans, 
all  contributed  to  stifle  the  first  progress  of 
letters.  A  few  examples,  however,  of  learned 
men  may  be  produced,  who  owe  their  celebrity 
to  the  protection  of  Charlemagne  ;  such  as  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  Eginhard,  Thegan,  Hamo, 
Anastasius,  and  Ado,  among  the  writers  of  his 
tory.  Florus,  Walafridus  Strabo,  Berth arius, 
and  Rabanus,  among  the  poets.  Smaragdus  was 
eminent  as  a  grammarian,  and  William,  Servatus 
Lupus,  Scotus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  the  day  may  be 
mentioned  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irish 
man,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Charles  the 
bald,  who  explained  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  composed  five  books  concerning  the  Division 
of  Nature.  This  man  was  also  the  first  who 
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blended  the  scolastic  theology  with  the  mystic, 
and  reduced  them  to  one  system.  About  this 
time  lived  one  Macarius  of  Ireland,  who  pro 
pagated  in  France  that  dreadful  error  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Averroes,  "  that  one 
soul  performed  the  spiritual  and  rational  Junctions 
in  all  the  human  race."  This  error  was  confuted 
by  Ratram,  a  monk  of  Corbey. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF     THE    CHURCH,     AND 
ITS    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT,    DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

NOTHING  can  more  strongly  mark  the  corrup 
tion  of  all  classes  of  the  clergy  at  this  period  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  than  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  churches,  and  more  especially 
in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti 
nople.  That  important  office  could  now  only 
be  filled  through  the  favour  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  consequently  the  edict  of  the  empe 
ror  was  sufficient  to  eject  from  the  episcopal 
throne  any  offending  prelate.  In  the  western 
provinces,  the  bishops  were  become  voluptuous, 
indolent  and  effeminate,  given  up  to  the  luxu 
ries  and  splendor  of  the  court,  and  rather 
seeking  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the 
multitude,  than  the  approbation  and  favour  of 
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God.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred 
order  of  the  priesthood,  almost  equalled  their 
corruption.  Few  could  either  read  or  write, 
and  still  fewer  were  capable  of  explaining  the 
doctrines  they  professed  to  teach.  This  cor 
ruption  was  certainly  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  to  the  in 
cursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  wealth  that 
flowed  in  upon  the  churches  from  all  quarters. 
Another  cause  also  that  contributed  to  render 
the  higher  orders  of  clergy  depraved,  was  the 
obligation  many  bishops  and  heads  of  monas 
teries  were  under  of  performing  suit  and  service 
to  their  sovereigns,  in  consequence  of  lands  and 
castles  they  held  by  feudal  tenure ;  whereby 
they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  in  time  of  war,  and  to  take  the  field 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 

The  suffrages  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and  of 
the  people,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  raised  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  their  high 
dignity.  This  imperial  privilege  was,  however, 
abolished  by  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  indebted 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  his  throne  ;  and  thus 
we  find  that  from  the  time  of  Eugenius  IIL, 
A.  D.  884,  the  election  of  the  Roman  bishops 
was  carried  without  any  regard  to  law  or  regu 
larity,  and  was  generally  attended  with  tumults 
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until  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a 
stop  to  them. 

Few  of  the  prelates  that  were  elevated  to  the 
pontificate  in  this  century,  distinguished  them 
selves  by  any  thing  but  their  vices  and  debauch 
ery.  The  succession  of  regular  bishops  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  which  was  to  them  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  boast,  was,  however,  about  this 
period,  interrupted  by  the  artifice  of  a  certain 
woman,  who,  having  disguised  her  sex,  reached 
at  last,  by  her  learning  and  piety,  the  papal  chair, 
which  she  filled  for  two  years.  This  extraor 
dinary  woman  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of 
Pope  Joan.  During  the  five  succeeding  cen 
turies  this  event  was  generally  believed,  but 
after  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  its  truth  be 
came  the  subject  of  many  sharp  and  learned 
controversies. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  II.  a  dreadful  war 
broke  out  between  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne, 
for  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  Italian 
princes  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  VIII., 
seized  this  opportunity  of  assuming  to  them 
selves  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Their  interest  was  earnestly  courted 
by  Charles  the  Bald,  who  at  last,  by  rich  pre 
sents  and  great  promises,  was  proclaimed,  A.  D. 
876,  at  Pavia,  king  of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans*  Carloman  and  Charles  the  Gross,  his 
successors,  were  elected  in  the  same  way  j  but 
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after  their  reigns  the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  tumults  and  civil  wars,  when  generally  the 
mercenary  pontiffs  of  Rome  elevated  that  man 
to  the  throne  who  paid  them  best.  Thus  we 
see  to  what  a  height  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  prelates  of  Home  was  at  length  carried,  and 
that  too,  not  only  in  political,  but  also  in  religi 
ous  affairs.  Elated  with  their  overgrown  pros 
perity,  they  began  to  persuade  the  people  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted  and  ap 
pointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  supreme  legislator  and 
judge  of  the  universal  church  ;  and  that  there 
fore  all  bishops,  in  as  much  as  they  derived  their 
authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  were  in  all 
things  subject  to  him.  In  order  to  give  more 
credit  to  this  new  system  of  church  government, 
they  forged  ancient  conventions,  acts  of  coun 
cils,  &c.,  which  corresponded  with  their  ambi 
tion.  Among  these  forgeries  may  be  mentioned 
the  famous  Decretal  Epistles,  to  which  the  name 
of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  was  fraudulently 
prefixed.  Many,  however,  of  the  Latin  bishops, 
and  the  French  in  particular,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  opposition  to  these  spurious 
decretals,  but  without  effect,  in  consequence  of 
the  obstinacy  of  Nicolas  I. 

The  monastic  life  had  been  long  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  Greeks  and  Eastern 
nations,  but  had  only  been  adopted  with  zeal  by 
the  Latins,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
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tury.  In  the  present  age,  kings  and  nobles 
considered  it  the  highest  dignity ;  and  aban 
doning  their  thrones  and  honours,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  within  the 
monastic  cells. 

The  morals,  however,  of  the  monks  were  ex 
ceedingly  licentious,  which  induced  Lewis  the 
Meek  to  employ  the  labours  of  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Aniane,  in  reforming  the  monasteries,  first  in 
Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  France, 
by  imposing  on  them  new  and  salutary  laws,  and 
by  restoring  that  rule  of  discipline  which  they 
had  formerly  received  from  Benedict,  abbot  of 
Mount  Cassim. 

The  same  emperor  distinguished,  by  peculiar 
marks  of  favour,  the  order  of  Canons,  which 
Chrodegangus  had  introduced  in  the  last  cen 
tury.  He  instituted  also  an  order  of  Canon- 
esses,  which  was  the  first  female  convent  known 
in  the  Christian  world.  For  each  of  these 
orders  the  emperor  had  a  rule  drawn  up,  A.  D. 
817,  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which 
was  observed  in  the  West  until  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  Greek 
theological  writers,  are  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  the 
same  city  ;  Theodorus  Studites  ;  Moses  Barce- 
pha,  a  Syrian  bishop ;  Rabanus  Maurus,  arch 
bishop  of  Mentz,  who  is  deservedly  to  be  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century, 
from  whom  all  Germany  and  France  derived 
principally  their  religious  instruction.  There 
were  also  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  man 
of  great  merit  as  a  writer,  but  infamous  for 
having  fomented  the  rebellion  of  Lothaire  and 
Pepin  against  Lewis  the  Meek,  their  father  and 
king ;  Eginhard,  famous  for  his  Life  of  Charle 
magne  ;  Servatus  Lupus  ;  Walafridus  Strabo  ; 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  friend  of  Charles 
the  Bald  j  and  many  others  of  inferior  note. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE     DOCTRINE     OF    THE     CHRISTIAN     CHURCH      DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

BY  the  liberal  encouragement  of  Charlemagne, 
those  illustrious  men  above  mentioned,  became 
the  brightest  ornament  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world  ;  but  after  their  decease,  barbarism 
and  ignorance  again  resumed  their  seats,  accom 
panied  with  all  kinds  of  follies,  superstitions,  and 
errors.  This  dreadful  revolution  in  the  church 
of  Christ  was  certainly  produced  by  the  conten 
tions  and  disputes  in  which  the  eastern  nations 
were  engaged  with  the  western  churches  ;  for 
the  oriental  doctors,  blinded  by  their  spirit  of 
controversy,  were  led  to  advance  against  the 
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Latins  the  most  absurd  errors,  which  again,  pro 
pagating  themselves,  soon  became  universally 
adopted.  No  doubt  there  were  also  many  other 
causes  which  contributed  largely  towards  this 
spreading  evil,  such  as  the  unnatural  lives  of  the 
cloistered  monks  and  solitary  hermits,  the  incur 
sions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  mad  ambi 
tion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  atrocious 
revolutions  in  the  political  world. 

Influenced  by  this  universal  ignorance  and 
superstition,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
every  one  paying  divine  adoration  to  the  bones 
and  dead  bodies  of  saints,  multiplying  the  num 
ber  of  their  saintly  patrons,  and  giving  them 
selves  up  to  every  kind  of  folly  and  superstition. 
The  ecclesiastical  councils,  at  length  became 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  accord 
ingly  forbad,  by  a  solemn  ordinance,  that  any 
deceased  Christian  should  be  canonized  without 
the  authority  of  the  bishop.  This  edict  be 
came  the  occasion  of  a  new  accession  of 
power  to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  as  much  as  it  at 
last  vested  in  him  the  exclusive  right  of  Canon 
izing  saints. 

This  multiplication  of  saints  led  to  fresh 
abuses.  It  now  became  necessary  to  write  then- 
lives  ;  and  in  order  the  more  to  impose  on  the 
belief  of  the  people,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
invent  the  most  ridiculous  wonders  and  absurd 
fables.  Many  of  these  forgeries  are  still  extant, 
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written  certainly  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
by  the  monastic  orders. 

The  Greeks  paid  but  little  attention  in  this 
century  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Photius,  who  wrote  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  was  one  among  the  few 
who  employed  themselves  in  that  particular 
study.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  writers  contented 
themselves  with  compiling  passages  from  ancient 
commentators  ;  and  this  method  was  the  origin 
of  those  Catena?,  or  chains  of  commentaries 
which  abounded  in  this  century. 

The  Latin  commentators  outnumbered  the 
Greek,  and  can  boast  of  two,  at  least,  of  distin 
guished  merit,  viz.  Christian  Druthmar,  and  the 
abbot  Bertharius.  The  rest  were  satisfied  either 
with  collecting  and  arranging  the  expositions  of 
others,  or  with  deducing  from  every  passage  of 
Scripture  the  most  abstruse  and  fantastical  sig 
nifications.  At  the  head  of  the  former  class 
was  Rabanus  Maurus,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Clau 
dius  of  Turin,  and  Hincmar.  The  same  Raba 
nus  Maurus  was  also  distinguished  as  an  allego 
rical  commentator,  on  account  of  his  diffuse 
work,  entitled  "  Scripture  Allegories." 

The  state  of  didactic  theology  was  still  more 
contemptible  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
The  former,  for  the  most  part,  followed  exactly 
Damascenus,  while  the  latter  implicitly  copied 
Augustine,  thus  resting  the  truth  of  what  they 
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wrote  solely  on  the  test  of  authority.  The  Irish 
doctors  alone,  and  particularly  Johannes  Scotus, 
had  the  courage  to  despise  such  a  method  of 
explanation,  and  confined  themselves  to  what 
was  agreeable  to  reason  and  true  philosophy. 

The  contemptible  rank  which  the  moral 
writers  of  this  century  deserve  to  hold,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  work  of  Alvarus,  entitled 
"  Scintillce  Patrum"  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  best. 

The  Greeks  had  now  for  some  time  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  whose  origin  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  j 
and  to  increase  the  credit  of  this  fanatical  sect, 
Michael  Syncellus  and  Methodius  composed  the 
most  fulsome  eulogiums  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder.  The  Latins  had  lived  yet  ignorant  of 
this  pernicious  doctrine,  until  the  Grecian  em 
peror,  Michael  Balbus,  sent  to  Lewis  the  Meek, 
A.  D.  824,  a  copy  of  the  spurious  work  of 
Dionysius,  which  fatal  present  instantly  filled 
the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
Mysticism.  The  emperor  immediately  ordered 
the  life  of  Dionysius  to  be  written  by  Hilduin, 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  wherein  was  falsely  asserted 
that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Christianity  was  but  little  defended  in  this 
century  against  either  Jews  or  Pagans.  Ago- 
bard,  however,  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  did  in 
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some  degree  attack  the  former,  while  the  latter 
were  chastised  by  the  emperor  Leo  and  Theo- 
dorus  Abueara. 

After  the  banishment  of  Irene,   the  contest 
about  the  worship  of  images  again  broke  out 
among  the  Greeks.     The  emperor  Nicephorus 
was  certainly  an  enemy  to  that  worship,  though 
he  did  not  show  it  by  any  particular  act.     His 
successor,    Michael   Curopalates,    a   weak    and 
timid  prince,  from  fear  of  offending  the  priest 
hood,  maintained,   during  his  short  reign,  the 
worship   of  images.     His  successor,  Leo,    the 
Armenian,  however,  at  once  abolished  the  de 
crees  of  the   Nicene   council,   which  favoured 
images,  and  removed  the  patriarch  Nicephorus, 
who  refused  to  co-operate  with  him.     Michael 
Balbus,    and   his   son   Theophilus,    also   firmly 
opposed  so  idolatrous  a  worship.     On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  A.  D.  842,  the  regency  was  en 
trusted  to  the  empress  Theodora  during  her  son's 
minority.     Influenced  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
monks,  she  immediately  annulled  every  decree 
against  images,    so  that   the   whole   East,    the 
Armenians  excepted,  was  now  given  up  to  that 
worship.      None  of  the   succeeding   emperors 
attempted  to  restrain  this  idolatry  5  on  the  con 
trary,   we  find  it  confirmed  by  a  council  held 
at  Constantinople    under    Photius,   A.  D.  879, 
which  the  Greeks  call  the  Eighth  general  Coun 
cil.     This  triumph  of  image-worship  was  not  so 
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easily  obtained  among  the  Latins,  where  a  mid 
dle  course  was  maintained  between  the  Icono- 
duli  and  Iconoclasts.  The  most  distinguished 
among  the  latter  was  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin. 

The  old  controversy  concerning  the  Proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  broke  out  now  with  in 
creased  violence  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  The  matter  was  debated  in  a  coun 
cil  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  Rome,  in  presence 
of  the  pontiff  Leo  III.,  by  whose  authority,  the 
word  Filwque  (or  procession  from  the  Son)  was 
condemned. 

A  new  controversy  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
started,  concerning  the  "  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  Eu 
charist."  Hitherto  their  actual  presence  in  the 
administration  of  that  sacrament  had  been  gene 
rally  believed  ;  though  none  were  agreed  as  to 
the  nature  and  manner  of  that  presence.  In  this 
century,  however,  Pascasius  Radbert,  abbot  of 
Corbey,  pretended  to  explain  with  precision 
this  mystery,  in  a  treatise,  "  Concerning  the  Sa 
crament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'9  In  this 
book  he  considers  that  after  the  consecration  of 
the  elements,  nothing  remains  but  their  out 
ward  figure,  under  which  the  body  of  Christ  was 
actually  and  really  present ;  and  that  the  body 
of  Christ  thus  present,  was  the  same  body  that 
was  born  of  the  Fir  gin  Mary,  that  was  crucified, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead  !  This  new  doc- 
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trine  was  opposed  by  Ratramn,  or  Bertram,  and 
Johannes  Scotus,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

The  disputants  in  this  controversy  charged 
each  other  reciprocally  with  the  most  odious 
doctrines,  which  led  to  that  imaginary  heresy, 
which,  upon  the  triumphant  progress  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  branded  with  the  title  of  Sterco- 
ranism. 

While  this  controversy  was  raging  in  all  its 
violence,  another  arose  concerning  the  doctrine 
of    Predestination   and    Divine    Grace,    whose 
origin  is  attributed  to  Godeschalcus,  a  noble 
Saxon,   who  had,  against  his  will,  entered  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  whence  he  removed  to  Or- 
bais,  in  Soissons.     On  the  return  of  this  man 
from  Rome,  he  propagated  every  where  his  doc 
trine  of  Predestination.     Rabanus  Maurus  op 
posed    him    with    all    his   power,    and  openly 
accused  him  of  heresy,  and  had  him  condemned 
in  a  council  at  Mentz,  A.  D.  848,  and  again, 
A.  D.  849,  at  Quiercy,  by  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Rheims  ;   who,  besides  degrading  him  from 
the  priesthood,  obliged  him,  by  the  pain  of  fla 
gellation,  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  afterwards 
imprisoned  him  for   life   in    the   monastery  of 
Hautvilliers.       During   his   imprisonment,    his 
doctrine  spread  with  rapidity,  and  a  schism  took 
place. in  the  Latin  church.     Ratramn,  monk  of 
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Corbey,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Remi, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  all  zealously  advocated 
the  cause  of  Godeschalcus  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  Hincmar,  Johannes  Scotus,  and  others,  as 
obstinately  opposed  him.  Godeschalcus  cer 
tainly  maintained  a  twofold  predestination,  one 
to  everlasting  life,  the  other  to  eternal  death,  and 
also  that  God  did  not  will  or  desire  the  salva 
tion  of  any  but  the  Elect,  and  that  Christ  had 
only  died  for  such  as  God  has  predestined  to 
salvation 

His  friends  endeavoured  to  qualify  this  mon 
strous  doctrine,  by  asserting  that  it  meant  no 
thing  more  than  that  God  has,  from  all  eternity, 
doomed  to  misery  such  as  he  foresaw  would  con 
tinue  in  a  sinful  course  of  life. 

Hincmar  and  Godeschalcus  held  also  another 
controversy  concerning  these  concluding  words 
of  an  ancient  Hymn,  "  Te,  trina  Deitas,  unaque, 
poscimus."  Hincmar  forbad  in  his  diocese  the 
singing  of  these  words,  from  an  idea  that  they 
tended  to  promote  the  notion  of  the  existence 
of  three  gods.  The  Benedictine  monks  refused 
to  obey  this  prohibition,  and  Bertram,  the  most 
eminent  of  that  order,  wrote  in  justification  of 
their  refusal.  Godeschalcus  also,  though  in 
prison,  defended  by  a  learned  dissertation,  the 
cause  of  the  Benedictines,  on  which  account  he 
was  accused  by  Hincmar  of  Tritheism.  Here 
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the  controversy  ended,    and  the  exceptionable 
words  maintained  their  credit. 

From  a  vain  curiosity,  the  manner  of  Christ's 
birth  became  in  this  century  a  subject  of  debate. 

It  commenced  first  in  Germany,  and  from 
thence  extended  itself  into  France ;  but  soon 
gave  place  to  other  controversies  of  a  higher 
nature,  of  which  one  was  the  occasion  of  a 
fatal  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  A  vindictive  spirit,  which  had  long 
prevailed  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  grew  still  warmer  about  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  the  latter 
bishop,  by  the  imperial  favour,  drew  under  his 
jurisdiction  many  provinces  from  the  see  of 
Home.  In  this  century,  A.  D.  858,  it  again 
broke  out,  when  Photius  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Michael,  in  the 
place  of  Ignatius,  who  was  exiled.  Ignatius 
appealed  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  Nicolas  L,  who 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  862,  excom 
municated  Photius,  as  being  unlawfully  elected. 
Photius  unintimidated  by  this  anathema,  thun 
dered  in  a  council  held,  A.  D.  866,  a  similar 
one  at  the  head  of  Nicolas. 

This  controversy  was  soon  quelled  by  Basilius 
the  Macedonian,  who  usurped  the  throne,  re 
called  Ignatius,  and  imprisoned  Photius.  On 
the  death,  however,  of  Ignatius,  A.  D.  878, 
Photius  was  taken  into  favour  by  the  emperor, 
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and  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
church ;  this  restoration  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff  John  VIII.,  but  upon  condition 
that  Photius  restored  Bulgaria  to  the  Juris 
diction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  This  condition 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  accordingly  John  withdrew 
his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  Photius. 

This  act  of  revenge  was  only  laughed  at  by 
Photius,  who  maintained  his  seat  until  the  year 
886,  when  he  was  deposed  by  Leo,  the  succes 
sor  of  Basilius,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND  CEREMONIES    USED    IN  THE   CHURCH, 
DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

WE  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  multipli 
cation  of  rites  in  the  church,  from  the  number 
of  learned  authors  who  at  this  time  began  to 
explain  them.  They  who  particularly  dis 
tinguished  themselves  by  this  species  of  writing, 
were  lohannes  Scotus,  Angelome,  Remigius 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Walafridus  Strabo. 
Their  works  were  generally  entitled,  "  De 
Offidis  Divinis."  In  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
additions  made  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in 
this  century,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
as  new  saints  were  added  to  the  church,  so  many 
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new  festivals  were  also  invented,  and,  in  order 
to  work  the  more  on  the  veneration  of  the  mul 
titude,  there  was  no  end  to  the  costly  pictures, 
images,  and  other  ornaments,  which  filled  the 
churches.  Among  other  additions  was  the  feast 
of  All  Saints,  instituted  by  Gregory  IV.,  and 
that  of  St.  Michael. 

It  was  not  in  religion  alone  that  superstition 
predominated,  it  intruded  itself  into  the  civil 
transactions  of  life,  particularly  among  the  bar 
barous  nations  who  were  converted  to  Christi 
anity,  and  who  not  only  retained  many  of  their 
pagan  customs  themselves,  but  even  introduced 
them  among  those  Christians  with  whom  they 
lived. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

WE  find  but  little  change  in  those  sects  which 
sprung  up  in  the  earlier  ages,  except  that  in 
proportion  as  they  were  now  become  more  nu 
merous,  they  extended  themselves  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires.  The 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites  enjoyed  perfect 
peace  under  the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  and 
their  opinions  began  to  be  embraced  by  the 
Ethiopians. 
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The  Greeks,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  cen 
tury,  were  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  controversy 
with  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  which  resided 
in  Armenia ;  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  form 
ed  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  inhabitants 
of  Samosateria.  In  the  seventh  century,  under 
the  reign  of  Constans,  one  Constantine  revived 
this  nearly  extinguished  faction,  which  again 
flourished  in  defiance  of  their  barbarous  perse 
cutors,  Constans,  Justinian  II.,  and  Leo  the 
Isaurian.  The  Emperor  Nicephorus,  favoured 
them  in  a  particular  manner,  so  that  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century  they  enjoyed 
great  tranquillity ;  but  it  was  only  of  short  du 
ration,  for  the  rage  of  persecution  was  renewed 
even  more  violently  than  before  under  the  reigns 
of  Michael  Curopalates,  and  Leo  the  Armenian. 
The  only  effect  this  severity  had,  was  to  rouse 
the  vengeance  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians,  who 
instantly  massacred  Thomas,  bishop  of  New  Caesa- 
rea,  with  all  the  judges  and  magistrates  deputed 
by  the  emperor  in  Armenia,  and  then  fled  for 
protection  to  the  Saracens.  The  persecution 
having  ceased  they  again  returned  into  Greece, 
and  were  unmolested  until  the  regency  of 
Theodora,  when  that  furious  woman  renewed 
all  the  former  cruelties  against  them.  Thus 
were  they  again  forced  to  fly  for  protection  to 
the  Saracens,  where  choosing  Carbeas  for  their 
leader,  they  declared  war  against  Greece,  which 
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was  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  this  century, 
with  the  utmost  rancour. 

Many  doubts  have  been  started  whether  the 
Paulicians  were,  or  were  not,  Manicha9ans;  cer 
tain  it  is,  however,  that,  though  they  abhorred 
the  doctrine  of  Manes,  they  embraced  many 
tenets  which  resembled  his,  such  as,  denying 
that  this  inferior  and  visible  world  was  made  by 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  distinguishing  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  of  human  bodies,  from 
the  Most  High  God  of  heaven.  They,  moreover, 
held  the  Virgin  Mary  in  great  contempt,  al 
though  they  allowed  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
Christ.  They  refused  to  celebrate  the  sacra 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  rejected,  like 
most  of  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  considering  the  writers  of  them  to 
have  been  only  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  this 
world,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God.  They  also 
excluded  presbyters  and  elders  from  any  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  church* 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THAT  this  century  was  particularly,  remarkable 
for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  is  attested 
by  every  writer  of  the  day ;  there  were,  however, 
a  few  things  which  continued  to  keep  alive  the 
expiring  embers  of  Christianity.  In  Chaldea, 
the  Nestorians  carried  the  Gospel  beyond  Mount 
Imaus,  into  Tartary,  thence  among  the  Turks, 
which  nation  called  Karit,  lay  on  the  northern 
part  of  China.  The  sovereign  of  that  country 
being  converted  to  Christianity,  adopted  the 
name  of  John,  to  which  was  added  that  of 
Presbyter ;  this  title  continued  to  be  used  by 
his  successors  till  the  reign  of  Gengis  Kan,  in 
the  14th  century. 
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In  the  West,  the  notorious  pirate,  Rollo,  son 
of  a  Norwegian  count,  being  banished  his  coun 
try,  and  collecting  together  a  banditti  of  Nor 
mans,  seized  on  one  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France,  from  whence  he  plundered  the  whole 
neighbouring  country.  In  the  year  912,  this 
chief,  with  all  his  army,  embraced  Christianity 
by  the  persuasion  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  Gisela  in  marriage,  with 
the  dowry  of  a  large  portion  of  his  territory. 
From  this  Rollo  descended  the  noble  line  of 
Norman  dukes,  from  whom  the  province  of 
Bretagne,  originally  given  to  Rollo  as  the  price 
of  his  conversion,  was  afterwards  called  Nor 
mandy.  Christianity  was  carried  into  Poland 
by  Dambrowska,  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  who  persuaded  her  husband  Micis- 
laus,  duke  of  Poland,  to  embrace  the  Gospel, 
A.  D.  965.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  John 
XIII.  bishop  of  Rome,  he  instantly  dispatched 
into  Poland,  ^gidius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  with 
many  other  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  second  the 
pious  efforts  of  the  duke,  who,  at  length,  by  threats 
and  promises,  succeeded  in  converting  the  whole 
nation.  The  Russians  universally  embraced 
the  Gospel  by  nearly  similar  means.  Wlodomir, 
duke  of  Russia,  married,  A.  D.  961,  Anne, 
sister  of  Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  emperor 
of  that  name,  by  whose  entreaties  he  was  con 
verted,  A.  D.  9#7,  assuming. on  that  occasion  the 
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name  of  Basilius.  All  Russia  followed  their  ex 
ample,  and  still  worship  them  both  as  saints  at 
Kiovia,  where  they  lie  interred. 

The  faint  spark  of  Christianity  that  existed 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  among  the 
Hungarians,  and  Avari,  was,  at  the  death  of 
that  prince,  extinguished  ;  nor  was  it  until  this 
century  >  that  the  Gospel  was  finally  fixed  among 
them  by  Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gylas,  a  Turk 
ish  chief,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
who  embraced  the  Christian  faith  at  Constanti 
nople.  This  princess  having  married  Geysa, 
King  of  Hungary,  induced  him  to  be  converted. 
Her  son,  Stephen,  having  also  received  baptism, 
was  the  means  of  extending  it  throughout  the 
nation. 

Among  the  Danes,  the  Gospel  under  the 
reign  of  Gormon,  experienced  great  opposition  ; 
but  after  his  death,  Harald,  his  son,  being  de 
feated  by  Otho  the  Great,  A.  D.  949,  embraced 
Christianity,  together  with  his  wife  and  son 
Sueno,  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  all  the 
Danes.  Sueno  afterwards  became  an  apostate, 
persecuted  his  Christian  subjects,  was  exiled 
among  the  Scots,  again  embraced  the  Gospel, 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  ever  afterwards 
promoted  the  Christian  cause  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power. 

The  Norwegians  first  received  the  Gospel  in 
this  century,  through  their  king,  Hagen  Adel- 
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steen,  who  had  been  educated  in  England  ;  his 
efforts  had  but  little  success,  and  still  less  had 
his  successor,  Harald  Graufeldt;  but,  A.D.  945, 
Haco,  by  the  entreaties  of  Harald,  king  of  Den 
mark,  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  persuaded  great 
numbers  to  do  the  same.  Their  final  conversion 
was  effected  by  Swein,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
conquered  Norway.  From  Norway,  the  Gospel 
passed  into  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  thence  into 
Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Otho  the  Great,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Gospel  in  Germany,  where 
he  erected  the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havel- 
berg,  Meissen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg, 
and  most  profusely  lavished  his  wealth  on  the 
churches  and  convents. 

As  a  proof  of  the  great  strength  and  progress 
of  Christianity,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  first  began  to  plan  a  holy  war, 
against  the  Mahometans,  who  were  masters  of  i 
Palestine.     The   Roman   pontiff,    Silvester  II.,  J 
towards  the  end  of  this  century,  gave  the  signal  j 
by  an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  the  '  Church 
of  Jerusalem'  to  the  church  universal  through- 
out  the  world,  calling  on  the  European  powers 
to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of 
infidels.     This  exhortation,    however,   had  not 
the  least  effect. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS   WHICH    HAPPENED    TO   THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  little  persecution  that 
attended  the  Christian  religion,  during  this  cen 
tury,  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  very  nourishing 
condition,  owing  to  the  frequent  apostacy  of  its 
friends  to  the  Mahometan  creed.  Even  the 
Turks,  who  lived  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Ma 
homet.  This  religious  union  between  the  Turks 
and  Saracens  -did  not,  however,  produce  peace 
to  those  two  nations  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
time  that  Mahomet  became  their  common  chief, 
may  be  dated  those  wars  between  them,  which 
finally  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  and  on  its  ruins  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottoman  dominion. 

The  Normans,  during  a  great  part  of  this 
century,  committed  many  barbarities  in  several 
parts  of  France  against  the  Christians.  The 
Danes  were  even  more  severe  in  their  hostility 
to  Christianity,  until  they  were  subdued  by 
Otho  the  Great ;  nor  were  the  Arabs  less  cruel 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Christians  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  good 
effect  that  these  calamities  of  the  church  pro- 
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duced,  was,  that  every  Christian  prince  did  all 
in  his  power  to  lessen  them,  by  converting  to 
Christianity  those  barbarous  infidels ;  and  with 
this  view  they  conditionally  entered  into  alliances 
and  marriages  with  their  chiefs,  and  gave  them 
districts  and  territories. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    STATE   OF    LETTERS     AND    PHILOSOPHY     IN     THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  many  wars  and  revolutions  which  con 
tinued  to  disturb  every  part  of  the  world,  left 
the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  most 
deplorable  state.  In  Greece,  very  few  of  the  em 
perors  took  any  pains  to  revive  them,  if  we  may 
except  Leo,  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphy-  /•' 
rogeneta,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  greatest 
patron  learning  ever  had. 

Notwithstanding  the  tyranny  under  which 
Egypt  groaned,  she  was  by  no  means  inferior  to 
Greece  in  point  of  learning,  for  which  Euty- 
chius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  most  emi 
nent;  The  Arabians,  in  consequence  of  their 
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love  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  abounded  with 
illustrious  philosophers,  physicians,  and  mathe 
maticians. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  letters  in  the 
western  provinces.  Nothing  can  equal  the  bar 
barous  ignorance  that  prevailed  among  the 
Latins  throughout  this  century,  though  public 
schools  were  established,  and  the  seven  liberal 
sciences  taught  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Among 
those  of  the  monastic  orders  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  historical  writings,  were  Abo, 
Johannes  Capuanus,  Notker,  Ethelbert,  and  a 
few  others. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no 
I:  farther  than  to  the  single  science  of  logic,  which 
was  drawn  without  either  method  or  perspi 
cuity,  from  some  obscure  book  of  Categories. 
It  must  appear,  therefore,  surprising,  that  in  so 
ignorant  an  age,  such  a  perplexing  controversy 
could  have  been  stated,  as  "  whether  universal 
ideas  belonged  to  the  class  of  objects,  or  of  mere 
names  ;"  a  controversy  that  afterwards  was  the 
origin  of  two  opposite  sects,  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  the  almost 
expiring  sciences  found  an  illustrious  patron  in 
the  learned  Gerbert,  of  France,  who,  on  his  ele 
vation  to  the  pontificate,  took  the  name  of  Syl 
vester  II.  This  great  man  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and 
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sciences  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the' ,, 
age  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  his  geometrical 
figures  were  considered  by  the  monks  to  be  ma 
gical,  and  occasioned  them  to  treat  him  as  a  con 
jurer  and  disciple  of  Satan.  Gerbert  introduced 
these  literary  pursuits  into  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  from  the  universities  of  Cordova  and 
Seville,  in  Spain,  whither  he  had  repaired,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  them.  He,  more 
over,  derived  a  considerable  part  of  his  eru 
dition  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  to 
whom  Europe  must  be  ever  indebted,  for  the 
restoration  of  letters  and  philosophy. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

BY  comparing  the  present  with  the  primitive 
character  of  the  clergy,  we  must  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  deplorable  picture  that  the 
former  presents  to  us,  wherein  none  of  that  dig 
nity,  none  of  that  simplicity,  once  so  eminently 
conspicuous,  remains.  Ignorance,  superstition, 
sensuality,  and  impiety,  were  now  the  sole  attri 
butes  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  clergy  j 
a  dreadful  degeneracy,  that  originated  from  the 
corruption  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  priest- 
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hood,  who,  following  the  example  of  Theophy- 
lact,  a  Grecian  patriarch,  were  only  concerned 
about  the  sports  of  the  field.  The  history 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  even  exceeds  that  of 
the  Grecian,  for  every  kind  of  profligacy. 
The  cause  of  this  degeneracy  was  certainly  the 
revolution  that  agitated  all  Europe,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne.  On  the 
death  of  Benedict  IV.,  A.D.  903,  Leo  V.  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  whence,  after  the  space 
of  forty  days,  he  was  dethroned  by  Christopher, 
and  imprisoned.  Christopher,  in  his  turn,  was 
dethroned  the  following  year  by  Sergius  III.,  a 
Roman  presbyter,  seconded  by  the  protection  of 
Adalbert,  a  powerful  Tuscan  prince.  Anasta- 
sius  III,  and  Lando,  who  successively  filled  the 
papal  chair,  did  nothing  to  render  their  names  il 
lustrious.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  A.  D.  914, 
Alberic,  an  opulent  and  powerful  Tuscan  noble 
man,  obtained  the  pontificate  for  John  X.,  arch 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  in  compliance  with  the 
adulterous  solicitation  of  Theodora,  his  mother- 
in-law.  John  X.,  though  of  the  most  corrupt 
disposition,  acquired  some  reputation  for  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Saracens :  but 
the  enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora^ 
and  wife  of  Alberic,  was  soon  fatal  to  him.  This 
cruel  woman,  after  the  death  of  Alberic,  married 
Guy,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  whom  she  engaged 
to  seize  on  John,, and  to  murder  him  in  prison. 
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This  wicked  pontiff  was  succeeded  by  Leo  VI., 
who,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months,  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  VII.,  who  dying,  A.D.  931, 
gave  an  opportunity  to  Marozia  of  raising  to  the 
pontificate  John  XI.,  an  illegitimate  son  of  hers, 
by  Sergius  III.  (one  of  the  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter),  whose  adulterous  connection  with 
that  infamous  woman  thus  gave  an  INFALLIBLE 
GUIDE  to  the  Roman  church. 

John  XL  was,  however,  soon  displaced  by 
Alberic,  his  half-brother,  who  had  a  great  aver 
sion  to  him.  His  four  successors,  who  filled  the 
papal  chair  until  the  year  956,  were  Leo  VIL, 
Stephen  VIIL,  Marinus  II.,  and  Agapet,  who 
were  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  their 
late  predecessors.  Upon  the  death  of  Agapet, 
A.  D.  956,  Alberic  IL,  consul  of  Rome,  raised 
to  the  pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  as  yet  a  very 
young  man,  who  immediately  assumed  the  name 
of  John  XIL,  and  thus  introduced  the  custom, 
which  still  prevails  in  the  see  of  Rome,  of  every 
pontiff  changing  his  usual  name  for  another,  on 
his  accession  to  the  pontificate.  John  XIL  en 
joyed  his  dignity  only  eight  years  ;  for,  unable 
to  endure  the  yoke  of  Berenger  IL,  king  of  Italy, 
he  implored  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  Great, 
promising  him  the  empire  of  Rome  as  his  reward. 
Otho,  accordingly,  marched  into  Italy,  and  was 
crowned  by  John,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
John,  however,  afterwards  having  repented  of 
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his  generosity,  joined  with  Adalbert,  son  of  Be- 
renger,  against  Otho,  who,  returning  to  Rome, 
A.  D.  964,  punished  John  for  his  revolt,  by 
degrading  him,  and  appointed,  in  his  place, 
Leo  VIII. 

From  the  time  of  Leo  VIII.  to  that  of  Syl 
vester  II.,  the  intermediate  pontiffs  were  men  of 
far  better  character,  though  by  no  means  so 
exemplary  as  became  their  high  dignity. 

John  XIII.,  who  was  created  pontiff  by  Otho 
the  Great,  A.  D.  965,  was  driven  out  of  Rome 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration, 
but  was  again  restored  in  the  following  year. 
His  successor,  Benedict  VI.,  was  not  so  fortu 
nate  :  imprisoned  by  Crescentius,  son  of  the 
famous  Theodora,  he  was,  by  his  orders,  strangled, 
A.  D.  974,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Otho  the 
Great.  Disorder  immediately  resumed  its  former 
sway  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious  prince, 
whose  authority  alone  could  keep  the  Romans 
in  check. 

Benedict's  successor  was  Franco,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Boniface  VII.,  but  after  a  month 
was  expelled  the  city,  and  succeeded  by  Do- 
nus  II.  Benedict  VII.,  A.  D.  975,  was  the  next 
pontiff,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed  in  peace  for 
nine  years. 

His  successor,  John  XIV.,  was  deposed  unex 
pectedly  by  the  exiled  Boniface  VII.,  who, 
however,  only  enjoyed  his  restoration  for  six 
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months,  when  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  XV.,  who  reigned  ten  years ;  Gregory  V.,  de 
posed  by  Crescens,  the  Roman  consul;  John XV I., 
also  deposed  by  OthoIIL,  A.D.  998,  who  again 
restored  Gregory  V.  It  was  on  the  death  of 
this  latter  pontiff,  which  happened  soon  after  his 
restoration,  that  the  same  emperor  supplied  his 
place,  by  his  friend  and  preceptor,  Gerbert,  or 
Sylvester  II. ;  a  promotion  universally  approved 
of  by  the  Roman  people. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these  revo 
lutions  at  Rome,  in  the  papal  government,  were 
seized  on  as  fit  opportunities  for  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  even  on  the  juris 
diction  of  kings  and  emperors.  This  ambition 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  soon  imitated  by 
the  inferior  prelates,  who  even  aimed  at  civil  as 
well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  aspired  to  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  realm. 

Ignorance  was  not  the  only  charge  brought 
against  the  clergy  of  this  century  :  they  were 
also,  with  great  reason,  charged  with  the  crimes 
of  concubinage  and  simony.  The  former  was 
openly  practised,  the  latter  with  even  greater 
publicity,  whereby  men  of  the  greatest  profligacy 
were  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
church. 

The  Greek  and  oriental  monks  still  retained 
an  external  appearance  of  religion ;  but  the 
Latin,  towards  the  commencement  of  this 
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century,  had  thrown  aside  all  subordination  and 
discipline.  A  noble  Frank,  called  Odo,  abbot 
of  Clugni,  in  Burgundy,  endeavoured,  with 
some  success,  to  reform  these  disorders,  by  im 
posing  on  his  monastery  a  new  rule  of  discip 
line.  This  rule  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
all  the  convents  throughout  France,  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Greek  writers  of 
this  century  were  Simeon,  of  Constantinople, 
famous  for  his  new  translation  of  The  Lives  of 
the  Saints  ;  Nicon,  a  monk  of  Armenia  ;  Olym- 
piodorus ;  CEcumenius ;  and,  perhaps,  Suidas, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon.  Among 
the  Arabians,  the  most  famous  was  Eutychius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  annals  are  yet 
extant. 

Sylvester  II.  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Latin 
writers.  Among  those  of  inferior  note  were 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugni ;  Rathier,  bishop  of  Ve 
rona  ;  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli ;  Dunstan,  the 
famous  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote,  in  favour 
of  the  monks,  a  book,  "  De  Concordia  RegtH 
larum  ;"  and  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

FROM  the  writings  of  this  age,  it  is  very  evi 
dent  to  what  a  sad  state  of  corruption  and  su 
perstition  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  re 
duced.  All  the  essence  and  spirit  of  religion 
now  consisted,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
Greeks  and  Latins,  in  the  worship  of  images  and 
saints,  in  the  veneration  paid  to  relics,  and  in 
the  accumulation  of  riches  and  honours  on  the 
heads  of  the  priests  and  monks.  The  doctrine 
of  purgatory  was  also  now  sedulously  propa 
gated  by  the  designing  clergy,  which,  they  as 
serted,  was  2ijire  that  would  destroy  the  remain 
ing  impurities  of  departed  souls. 

The  controversies  respecting  predestination 
and  grace,  as  well  as  concerning  the  eucharist, 
which  had  so  disturbed  the  church  in  the  former 
century,  were  in  this  reduced  to  silence,  by  the 
mutual  toleration  of  both  parties  j  a  toleration 
that  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  virtue  or 
wisdom  of  the  age,  as  from  the  incapacity  and 
ignorance  of  the  two  factions.  The  absurd  and 
ridiculous  opinions,  also,  which  were  floating 
about  in  all  directions,  were  greatly  instru 
mental  in  propagating  superstition.  Such  was 
that  in  the  Latin  church,  concerning  the  imme 
diate  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  This 
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opinion,  which  originated  from  a  passage  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  *,  was  publicly  advanced 
at  this  time,  and  threw  almost  all  Europe  into 
the  utmost  alarm.  Immense  numbers,  aban 
doning  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  this  world, 
repaired  to  Palestine,  where  they  expected  to 
meet  Christ  on  his  seat  of  judgment.  Others 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
God.  At  every  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  the 
cities  were  deserted,  and  the  terrified  inhabit 
ants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  caves  and  mountains  : 
in  short,  so  great  was  the  panic  at  the  approach 
ing  dissolution  of  the  universe,  that  the  ex 
piration  of  the  fatal  period  alone  could  calm  the 
trembling  consciences  of  the  people,  t 

Though  the  Roman  pontiffs  claimed  to  them 
selves  the  sole  right  of  creating  saints,  yet  they 
had  hitherto  never  exercised  it.  In  this  century, 
however,  A.  D.  993,  the  first  example  was  given 
by  John  XV.,  who,  with  great  formality,  en 
rolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburgh,  among 
the  number  of  saints. 

The  writers  of  this  century,  who  endeavoured 
to  expound  and  comment  on  the  sacred  writings, 
were  so  very  contemptible,  as  to  deserve  no 
notice. 

*  Revelation  of  St.  John,  c.  xx.  v.  £2,  3,  4-. 

f  Almost  all  the  donations  made  to  the  church  during 
this  century  plainly  show  how  general  this  alarm  was,  by 
expressing  the  reasons  of  the  gift  in  these  words  :  "  Appro- 
pinquante  raundi  termino/'  &c. 
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The  science  of  theology  was  absolutely  aban 
doned  in  this  century ;  nor  did  any  Greek  or 
Latin  writer  attempt  to  reduce  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  regular  system. 

As  for  the  science  of  morality,  it  was  even 
more  neglected  than  that  of  theology,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  dry  and  insipid 
homilies. 

The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  were  not  yet  quite  silenced. 
The  former  were  also  divided  among  themselves 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  repeated  marriages; 
a  dispute  that  arose  by  the  conduct  of  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  philosopher;  who,  having  buried  three 
wives,  married  a  fourth,  by  name  of  Zoe  Carbi- 
nopsina ;  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Nicolas,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  enraged 
Leo,  in  his  turn,  degraded  Nicolas,  and  raised 
Euthymius  to  the  episcopal  throne,  who  re-ad 
mitted  Leo  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
yet  opposed  the  law  for  rendering  FOURTH  mar 
riages  lawful.  Upon  this  a  schism  between  the 
clergy  arose,  and  on  the  death  of  Leo,  his  suc 
cessor  Alexander,  deposed  Euthymius,  and  re 
stored  Nicolas.  And  finally,  a  law  was  passed 
at  Constantinople,  prohibiting  more  than  three 
marriages. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

IN  proportion  as  were  the  number  of  the  saints, 
so  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  multiplied. 
The  famous  festival,  in  commemoration  of  "  ALL 
DEPARTED  SOULS,"  was  instituted  by  the  autho 
rity  of  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  added  to 
the  Latin  calendar  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
century.  Before  this,  particular  religious  so 
cieties  offered  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  their 
own  departed  members  only,  and  even  this  fes 
tival  of  Odilo's  was,  at  first,  confined  solely  to 
the  Monks  of  Clugni ;  but,  having  afterwards 
been  approved  of  by  one  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
was,  by  his  command,  adopted  by  all  the  Latin 
churches. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the 
Latins  began  the  custom  of  celebrating  masses, 
and  abstaining  from  flesh,  every  Sabbath  day,  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  this,  was 
instituted  what  the  Latins  called  the  lesser  office, 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  and  which  was  after 
wards  confirmed  in  the  council  of  Clermont, 
by  Urban  II. 

There  is  also  great  reason  for  placing  in  this 
century  the  invention  of  the  rosary,  which 
consists  in  the  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  an  hundred-and-fifty  salutations  of 
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the  Virgin.  The  institution  of  the  crown  also 
is  attributed  to  this  time,  which  consists  in  six 
or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
six  or  seven  times  ten  salutations,  or  <;  Ace 
Marias." 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THOUGH  no  new  heresies  arose  in  this  cen 
tury  to  increase  the  troubles  of  the  church,  the 
ancient  errors  still  remained.  The  Nestonans 
and  Monophysites,  who  were  yet  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  in  consequence 
of  their  medical  knowledge,  enjoyed  some  de 
gree  of  tranquillity.  In  Thrace,  the  Manichseans 
under  the  reign  of  John  Tzimisces,  acquired 
considerable  strength.  They  passed  from  Thrace 
into  Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  resided 
under  the  government  of  their  own  pontiff,  un 
til  the  time  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  was 
held  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Bulgaria 
this  sect  removed  into  Italy ;  from  whence, 
spreading  themselves  through  the  rest  of  Europe, 
they  frequently  were  very  troublesome  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs. 

In  the  last  year  of  this  century,  a  man  by 
name  of  Leutard,  who  lived  at  Vertus,  laying 
claim  to  divine  inspiration,  drew  after  him  many 
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followers  ;  his  folly  was,  however,  so  clearly  ex 
posed  by  Gebouin,  bishop  of  Chalons,  as  to 
drive  this  mad  fanatic  to  self-destruction.  His 
disciples  formed  a  part  of  the  sect,  which  was 
afterwards  known  in  France,  by  the  name  of 
the  Albigenses. 

A  few  of  the  Arians  yet  existed  in  Italy.  In 
the  district  of  Vicenza  was  unfortunately  revived 
\  the  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  who  believed 
that  the  Deity  was  invested  with  a  human  form. 
Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  had  not  only  to 
combat  their  errors,  but  also  those  of  another 
sect,  who,  imagining  that  mass  was  celebrated 
every  Monday  in  heaven  by  St.  Michael,  re 
sorted  in  crowds  on  that  day  to  all  the  churches 
which  were  dedicated  to  this  saint. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS   EVFNTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DUllING   THIS    CENTURY. 

CHRISTIANITY,  we  find,  in  the  ]ast  century  had 
been  propagated  among  the  Poles,  Danes,  Hun 
garians,  and  Russians,  where,  for  its  rapid  pro 
gress  it  was  indebted  to  the  unlimited  patronage 
of  the  princes  of  those  countries.  In  Tartary  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  zealous  labours 
of  the  Nestorians  converted  many  to  the  true 
faith.  It  appears  also,  that  metropolitan  prelates 
were  established  in  this  century  throughout  the 
provinces  of  Casgar,  Naucheta,  Turkestan, 
Genda,  and  Tangut ;  countries  now  overrun 
with  mahometanism  and  idolatry. 

In  Europe,  the  Sclavonians,  Obotriti,  Venedi, 
and  Prussians,  were  yet  given  up  to  idolatry 
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Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  made  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  latter,  but  was  murdered  by 
them,  A.D.  996.  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
avenged  the  death  of  this  martyr,  by  entering 
into  a  bloody  war  with  the  Prussians,  and  by 
compelling  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
embrace  Christianity.  These  pointed  arguments 
were,  however,  seconded  by  the  milder  persua 
sions  of  an  ecclesiastic,  called  Boniface,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Bruno  :  this  unfortunate  priest 
was,  with  eighteen  others,  likewise  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  Prussians,  who,  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  rejected  every  means  employed  for 
their  conversion. 

Since  the  ninth  century,  Sicily  had  been  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Saracens  ;  but,  A.  D. 
1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  colonized  a  part  of 
Italy  with  some  Normans,  encouraged  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Nicholas  II.,  made  an  attack  on 
them,  and  entirely  expelled  them  from  the  island. 
Count  Roger,  the  brother  of  Robert,  after  this 
success,  restored  not  only  its  ancient  lustre  to 
the  Christian  religion,  but  also  established  bishop 
rics,  monasteries,  churches,  &c.  throughout  the 
island.  As  a  reward  for  these  pious  labours  of 
Roger,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  II.,  by  a  spe 
cial  act,  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors 
for  ever,  the  title,  authority,  and  prerogatives 
of  hereditary  legates  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
court  of  Rome  denies  the  authenticity  of  this 
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act,  and  hence  those  disputes  that  arose  in  more 
modern  times,  between  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  kings  of  Sicily,  regarding  the  spiritual 
supremacy.  , 

The  successors  of  Roger,  governed  that  island 
under  the  title  of  dukes,  until  the  twelfth  cen 
tury,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

From  the  time  of  Sylvester  II.,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  been  forming  plans  for  extending 
the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia,  and  for  expel- 
ing  the  Mahometans  from  Palestine. 

Gregory  VII.,  inflamed  by  the  repeated  com 
plaints  of   the   Asiatic  Christians   against   the 
Saracens,  resolved  to  undertake  in  person  a  holy 
war  for  their  deliverance,  and  an  army  of  50,000 
men  was  already  equipped   for    the    occasion. 
But  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV., 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  invasion  for  the 
present.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen 
tury,  the  project  was  renewed  by  the  zeal  of 
Peter,  the  hermit  of  Amiens,  who,  having  him 
self  witnessed  in  a  journey  through  Palestine, 
A.  D.  1093,  the  sufferings   of   the  Christians, 
implored   the   succour  of    Symeon,    bishop   of 
Constantinople,  and  of  Urban  II.,  but  without 
effect.     Far  from  being  discouraged,  he,  with 
fresh  vigour,  went  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,    sounding   the   alarm   of   a   lioly  war 
against  tJie  infidels,  and  exhorting  all  Christian 
princes  to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  the 
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oppressed.  He  also  further  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  by  showing  them  a  letter, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  received  from  heaven, 
addressed  to  all  Christians  by  way  of  exhortation. 
When  Urban  II.  saw  the  way  prepared  by  Peter, 
he  assembled  a  numerous  council  at  Placentia, 
A.D.  1095,  and,  for  the  first  time,  warmly  re 
commended  the  expedition.  This  proposal  was 
not  then  approved  of,  but  was  renewed  some 
time  after  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  by  Urban. 
An  innumerable  multitude  of  French,  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  professions,  immediately  en 
rolled  themselves.  The  expedition  was  called 
in  the  French  language,  a  *  croisade,'  and  they 
who  embarked  in  it,  *  croises,'  or  cross-bearers. 
In  consequence  of  this*  determination,  800,000 
men  in  separate  bodies,  marched  for  Constan 
tinople,  A.  D.  1096,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence 
into  Asia,  under  the  direction  of  Alexis  Com- 
nenius,  the  Grecian  emperor.  Peter  the  Hermit, 
headed  one  of  the  divisions.  The  first  division, 
in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace, 
committed  all  kinds  of  enormities,  as  did  also 
many  of  the  rest.  That  which  was  led  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  by 
his  brother  Baldwin,  was  composed  of  80,000 
well  chosen  troops,  and  directed  its  march 
through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Another, 
headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  passed 
through  Sclavonia.  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders, 
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Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  Hugo,  brother  to 
Philip  L,  king  of  France,  embarked  their  troops 
at  Brundisi  andTarento,  and  sailed  to  the  ancient 
Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo).  An  immense  army 
of  Normans  followed  these  troops  under  the 
command  of  Boemond,  duke  of  Calabria.  The 
presence  of  this  immense  force  at  Constantinople 
struck  the  Grecian  emperor  with  the  greatest 
alarm  for  his  own  dominions ;  and  his  fears  were 
not.  removed  until  he  saw  the  legions  pass  the 
straits  of  Gallipolis,  and  continue  their  march 
for  Bithynia.  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  , 
was  the  first  place  taken  by  them,  A.  D.  1097  ; 
thence  proceeding  into  Syria,  they  took  Antioch, 
which  was  given  to  Boemond.  Edessa  was  the 
next  capture,  and  was  presented  to  Baldwin. 
After  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  Jerusalem  fell  into 
their  hands,  A.  D.  1099.  Godfrey  was  rewarded 
with  this  city,  and  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
of  Jerusalem  :  this  title  his  modesty  made  him 
refuse.  Reserving  only  a  small  army  to  support 
him  in  his  command,  he  sent  the  rest  of  the 
troops  back  to  Europe.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  but  died  the  year  after 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  domi 
nions  to  his  brother  Baldwin,  who  instantly 
assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  motives  which  engaged  the  Roman  pon 
tiffs  and  princes  of  Europe  in  this  holy  war, 
were  by  no  means  purely  religious.  All  Europe 
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had  been  witnessing  with  alarm  the  rapid  strides 
the  Turks  were  making  in  power  and  conquests, 
and  therefore  willingly  embraced  this  oppor 
tunity,  as  an  excuse  for  stopping  their  career. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
their  cause,  these  wars  were  most  certainly 
highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
to  the  civil  interests  of  mankind.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  Europe  was  nearly  depopulated,  her 
wealth  exhausted,  her  most  noble  families  annihi 
lated,  and  her  morals  most  dreadfully  corrupted; 
and  as  for  religion,  among  other  injuries  it  received 
from  them,  was,  the  enormous  augmentation  of 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  as 
well  as  of  the  opulence  of  the  clergy,  thereby 
increasing  their  means  of  luxury  and  licen 
tiousness.  Moreover,  during  the  absence  of 
legions  of  bishops  and  abbots,  on  these  military 
excursions,  the  priests  and  monks  at  home  threw 
off  all  restraint,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Their  flocks  were 
deserted,  ignorance  grew  apace,  and  with  it 
every  kind  of  superstition  was  alarmingly  mul 
tiplied. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    IN   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  Saracens  and  Turks  were  the  greatest 
enemies  opposed  to  Christianity  in  this  century. 
Though  these  two  powers  were  eternally  waging 
the  most  bloody  wars  with  each  other,  the  Sara 
cens  never  ceased  their  persecutions  against  the 
Christians.  The  Turks  not  only  reduced  the 
Saracens  to  the  smallest  limits,  but  extended 
their  victorious  arms  to  those  Grecian  provinces 
which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea.  In 
Spain,  the  Saracens  showed  their  hostility  to 
Christianity,  by  using  every  means  for  alluring 
the  professors  of  it  to  Mahometanism  ;  and  their 
efforts  were  attended  with  considerable  success. 
The  victorious  arms,  however,  of  the  kings 
of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  more  particularly 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  soon  changed  the  scene,  inas 
much  as  the  Saracens  were  nearly  extirpated 
from  Spain. 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hun 
garians,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  still 
retained  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  idolatry, 
was  very  great  ;  and  they  persecuted  their 
Christian  neighbours  wherever  they  met  with 
them. 

In  Germany,  the  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Obotriti,  with  many  other  nations,  were  still 
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given  up  to  their  Pagan  superstitions,  and 
showed  their  enmity  to  Christians  by  the 
most  shocking  excesses  and  cruelties  towards 
them. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE    OF   LETTERS  AND   PHILOSOPHY   DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  declining  state  of  the  Grecian  empire,  in 
consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  as  well  as  of  its  own  civil  dissen 
sions,  was  very  fatal  to  the  advancement  of 
literature.  Some  of  the  emperors,  indeed,  en 
deavoured  to  cherish  the  drooping  sciences, 
which  must  alone  account  for  our  finding  any 
writers  of  merit  in  the  annals  of  this  century. 
A  few  of  these  did  exist ;  such  as  Leo,  the  gram 
marian,  John  Scylizes,  Cedrenus,  and,  above  all, 
Michael  Psellus,  so  famous  for  his  learned  il 
lustrations  of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders  in  the 
west,  the  arts  and  sciences  somewhat  revived. 
In  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
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schools  of  learning  were  in  a  flourishing  con 
dition,  and  many  of  the  doctors  of  that  country 
passed  from  thence  into  France  and  Normandy, 
where  they  were  greatly  instrumental  to  the  re 
vival  of  literature.  The  French  also  produced 
among  themselves  many  men  of  considerable 
talents  :  for  Robert,  king  of  France,  son  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  disciple  of  Sylvester  II.,  as  early  as 
1031,  showed  himself  the  great  friend  and 
patron  of  learning.  The  Normans  carried  the 
study  of  the  sciences  into  Sicily,  Apulia,  Cala 
bria,  and  south  of  Italy,  and  also  into  England, 
where  William  the  Conqueror,  upon  his  acces 
sion  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1066, 
induced  numbers  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Normans  to  settle. 

The  face  of  Europe  was  greatly  changed  by 
this  increasing  thirst  after  knowledge.  The 
most  barbarous  nations  were  gradually  becoming 
more  polished;  and  where  hitherto  even  the 
name  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of,  we  find  schools  and  seminaries  every 
where  erecting.  In  these  schools  the  seven 
liberal  arts  were  taught,  commencing  first  with 
grammar,  and  then  proceeding  to  rhetoric  and 
logic.  The  student,  having  perfected  himself  in 
these  three  branches,  which  were  called  trivium, ' 
proceeded,  if  he  chose,  through  the  other  four, 
called  quadrivium.  This  method  of  education 
was  considerably  changed  towards  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  this  century,  inasmuch  as  logic,  under 
which  was  included  metaphysics,  became  the 
exclusive  study.  Hence  that  contempt  of  lan 
guages  and  eloquence,  of  the  sciences  and  fine 
arts,  which  prevailed  through  the  Latin  pro 
vinces  ;  and  hence  that  pedantic  sophistry  which 
disgraced  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  century. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was  entirely 
confined  within  the  circle  of  dialectics,  which 
were  drawn  from  no  higher  source  than  the 
ten  categories,  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustin. 
About  the  year  1050,  the  face  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  science  of  logic  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
This  revolution  commenced  in  France,  where 
many  treatises  of  Aristotle  had  been  imported 
from  the  Saracen  schools  in  Spain,  by  those 
learned  men,  Berenger,  Roscellinus,  Hildebert, 
and,  after  them,  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porre,  and 
the  famous  Abelard. 

The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were  most 
zealous  in  furthering  and  improving  the  science 
of  logic,  were  Lanfranc,  an  Italian,  abbot  of 
St.  Stephens,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  called 
from  thence,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ;  Anselm,  his  successor,  and 
Odo,  bishop  of  Cambray.  Lanfranc,  surnamed 
the  Dialectician,  employed,  with  much  skill, 
the  subtilties  of  logic  in  his  controversy  with 
Berenger,  against  whom  he  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  sa- 
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crament.  Anselm  was  the  inventor  of  that 
famous  argument,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Descartes,  wherein  the  existence  of  God  is 
proved  from  the  idea,  naturally  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  man,  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being. 

A  violent  dispute    concerning  the  object  of 
logic     immediately    followed    its     restoration, 
wherein  the   doctrines  of  religion  began  to  be 
explained,  according  to  the  respective  opinions 
of  the  disputants.      In  one  point   only   were 
they   unanimous ;    acknowledging    that   logic's 
essential  object  was  the    consideration    of  uni- 
versals,  in  their  various  relations  and  points  of 
comparison,    since    particulars    being   liable   to 
change,  could  not  be  the  objects  of  an  immutable 
science.     But  the  grand  question  was,  whether 
these  universals  belonged  to  the  class  of  things 
real  or   nominal?     On  one   side,    it  was    con 
tended,  that  universals  were  undoubted  realities, 
and  that  in  this  opinion  they  were  borne  out  by 
Plato,  Boetius,  and  others.     On  the  other  side, 
it  was  argued,  that  they  were  mere  words,  and 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry. 
In  consequence,  the  former  were  called  Realists, 
and  the  latter,  Nominalists.    This  latter  sect  had 
for  their  chief  a  person  called  John,  surnamed 
the    Sophist.      His    principal    disciples    were, 
Robert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Compeigne,    and 
Arnoul  of  Laon.     Odo  appears  to   have  been 
the  chief  Realist. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS    OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,   DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

ALL  orders  of  the  priesthood,  from  the  bishops 
to  the  inferior  clergy,  were  now  wholly  given 
up  to  the  grossest  corruption,  throughout  the 
western  provinces.  In  Greece  they  were  not 
quite  so  depraved,  in  consequence  of  the  cala 
mities  of  that  unhappy  country.  The  authority 
of  the  Latin  church  had  now  advanced  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  first  assumed 
the  pompous  titles  of  Masters  of  the  World 
and  Popes  (i.  e.  Universal  Fathers.)  They  pre 
sided  at  all  councils,  by  their  legates ;  and  were 
supreme  arbiters  in  all  religious  controversies. 
From  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  they  had  used  every 
effort  even  to  become  the  lords  of  the  uni 
verse,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  empires,  and  su 
preme  rulers  over  kings.  But  their  ambition, 
in  this  respect,  was  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
by  the  kings  of  France,  and  by  William  the  Con 
queror.  The  see  of  Rome,  after  the  death  of 
Sylvester  II.,  A.D.  1003,  was  filled  successively 
by  John  XVII.,  and  XVIIL,  and  Sergius  IV., 
none  of  whose  pontificates  were  remarkable  for 
any  events.  Benedict  VIII.,  who  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate,  A.D.  1012,  being  driven  from 
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Rome  by  Gregory,  fled  into  Germany,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  Henry  IL,  by  whom  he 
was  re-instated.  Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  XIX.,  A.  D.  1024,  and  ruled  the 
church  until  1033. 

The  lives  of  the  above-mentioned  five  pontiffs 
were  unspotted  with  the  licentiousness  of  the 
age:  but  their  examples  had  little  effect  on 
Benedict  IX.,  whose  most  depraved  conduct  was 
punished  by  the  Romans  with  degradation, 
A.D.  1038.  He  was  afterwards  restored  by 
the  emperor  Conrad,  but  was,  for  the  same  rea 
son,  again  deposed,  A.  D.  1044,  when  John, 
bishop  of  Sabina,  was  elected  in  his  place,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.  About 
three  months  after  this,  the  friends  of  Benedict 
rose  in  arms,  expelled  Sylvester,  and  restored 
their  former  patron.  Benedict,  however,  fear 
ful  of  a  third  expulsion,  sold  the  pontificate  to 
John  Gratian,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VI. 
Sylvester  contended  for  the  pontificate  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  induce  Henry  III.  to  hold  a 
council  at  Sutri,  whereat  Benedict,  Gregory, 
and  Sylvester  were  all  declared  unworthy  of  the 
pontificate,  which  was  then  assigned  to  Suidger, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  enjoyed  it  only  for  a 
short  time,  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.  Af 
ter  the  death  of  Clement,  Benedict  IX.,  for  a 
third  time,  forced  himself  into  St.  Peter's  chair, 
but  was  compelled  to  surrender  it,  in  the  next 
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year,  to  Poppo,  known  by  the  name  of  Da- 
masus  IL,  whom  Henry  II.  elected  pope  in  Ger 
many.  After  the  death  of  Damasus,  the  same 
emperor,  in  the  diet  held  at  Worms,  A.D.  1048, 
appointed  Bruno  his  successor.  This  prelate, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Leo  IX.,  was  cele 
brated  for  his  many  virtues  ;  but  his  temerity 
was  highly  censurable,  and  for  which  he  was 
deservedly  punished:  for,  entering  into  an  hasty 
and  unprovoked  war  with  those  Normans  who 
had  settled  in  Italy,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
led  captive  to  Benevento.  After  a  year's  im 
prisonment,  he  was  sent  back  to  Rome,  where, 
from  chagrin,  he  died,  A.  D.  1054.  Gebhard, 
bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  took  the  name  of 
Victor  II.,  succeeded  him,  and,  after  three  years, 
was  himself  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX.,  brother 
of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  died  a  few 
months  after.  Gerrard,  bishop  of  Florence,  who 
obtained  the  papacy,  A.  D.  1058,  and  took  the 
name  of  Nicolas  II.,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome 
in  the  following  year,  in  which,  not  only  were 
many  salutary  laws  passed  against  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  but  even  the  old  form  of  electing 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  changed,  by  a  special 
decree,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tumults  and 
factions  which  hitherto  had  always  accompanied 
that  election. 

The   Normans  having  done  homage  to  this 
pontiff,  he,  in  return,  solemnly  created  Robert 
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Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily, 
on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  faithful  ally  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  paying  an  annual  tribute. 
This  feudal  grant,  made  to  Guiscard  by  Nicolas, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  of  the  sovereignty 
over  that  kingdom,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs 
always  claim,  and  which  the  kings  of  Sicily  an 
nually  acknowledge. 

Hitherto  the  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  only 
by  the  cardinals,  but  also  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  civil  magistrates,    and  as 
sembly  of  the  people.     To  prevent  the  commo 
tions  naturally  attendant  on  such  an  election, 
this  artful  pontiff  passed  a  law,  by  which  the 
cardinals,   as  well  presbyters  as  bishops,    were 
empowered,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  elect  a  new  pope,  at  the  same  time  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  im 
portant  matter.      The   voice,  however,    of  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  people,  was 
not   entirely   excluded  from  all   share   in   this 
election.     In   the    following   century,    Alexan 
der  III.  completed  what  Nicolas  had  only  be 
gun  ;  for  he  vested  in  the  body  of  the  cardinals 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing  to  the 
see  of  Rome.     The  college  of  cardinals,  as  they 
were  called,  consisted  of  two  orders,  as  origin 
ally   established   by  Nicolas  II.,    namely,    car 
dinal   bishops,    and    cardinal    presbyters.     The 
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former  was  composed  of  the  seven  bishops  of 
Rome  ;  the  latter  of  the  ministers  of  the  eight- 
and-twenty  Roman  parishes. 

Though  Nicholas  II.  had  expressly  confirmed, 
n  his  edict,  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify, 
by  his  consent,  the  election  of  the  pontiff,  yet 
immediately  after  his  death,  the  Romans,  at  the 
instigation  of  Hildebrand,  archdeacon,  and  after 
wards  bishop  of  Rome,  violated  this  edict ;  for 
they  not  only  elected  to  the  pontificate,  but 
even  installed,  in  that  high  office,  Anselm,  bishop 
of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alex 
ander  II.,  without  giving  the  least  information 
to  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.  Agnes,  mother  of 
the  young  emperor,  being  informed  of  this,  by 
the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  assembled  a  council 
at  Basil,  and  caused  Cadolaus,  bishop  of  Parma, 
to  be  created  pontiff,  with  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  II.  Hence  ensued  a  long  and  bloody  con 
test  between  the  two  rival  pontiffs,  in  which, 
though  Alexander  triumphed,  his  adversary  never 
desisted  from  his  pretensions.  This  contest  was 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  dreadful  commo 
tions  excited  by  Hildebrand,  successor  of  Alex 
ander,  and  known  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 
Jn  the  year  1073,  this  troublesome  pontiff,  who 
was  originally  only  an  obscure  monk  of  Clugni, 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  monks,  and 
people,  and  consequently  without  any  regard 
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being  paid  to  the  edict  of  Nicholas  II. 
Henry  IV.  also  confirmed  and  approved  of  this 
election,  but  had  soon  great  reason  to  repent  of 
his  consent ;  for  no  sooner  did  Hildebrand  find 
himself  firmly  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he 
gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  tyrannical  am 
bition.  Not  satisfied  with  enlarging  the  juris 
diction,  and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  he  did  all  he  could  to  subject  the  uni 
versal  church  to  the  despotism  of  the  pontiff 
alone,  to  exclude  the  emperors  and  kings  from 
all  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  and  even  to 
render  them  and  their  dominions  tributary  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  But  the  views  of  this  ambi 
tious  and  arrogant  pontiff  were  not  confined  to 
erecting  a  monarchical  tyranny  in  the  church ; 
they  aimed  also  at  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
despotism,  by  forming  at  Rome  an  annual  assem 
bly  of  bishops,  who  should  be  the  umpires  in  all 
disputes  that  might  arise  between  states  and 
kingdoms,  and  by  whom  was  to  be  determined 
the  fate  of  empires  and  nations.  This  ambitious 
project  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
and  particularly  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
England. 

Gregory  nowhere  met  with  so  much  success, 
in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter,  and 
in  enriching  the  revenues  of  his  church,  as  he 
did  in  Italy.  This  success  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  connexion  with  Mathilda,  the  daughter 
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of  Boniface,  duke  of  Tuscany ;  for  he  engaged 
this  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  which  happened  A.D. 
1076,  to  settle  all  her  possessions  in  Italy  upon 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  emperor  Henry  V. 
and  many  other  princes  in  after  times,  disputed 
warmly  with  the  see  of  Rome  for  the  possession 
of  these  states,  but  with  very  little  success,  as 
that  see  to  this  day  retains  a  considerable  part 
of  the  original  grant. 

The  plan  that  Gregory  had  formed  for  making 
the  church  independent  of  all  human  authority, 
met  with  many' kinds  of  opposition,  but  with 
none  more  insurmountable  than  that  which  arose 
from   the   two    reigning    vices   of  concubinage 
and   simony,    which    had    infected    the   whole 
body  of  European  clergy.     From  the  time  of 
Stephen  IX.  the  Roman  pontiffs  had,  without 
success,  combated  these  dreadful  crimes ;  Gre 
gory,  therefore,  A.  D.  1074,  assembled  a  council 
at  Rome,  at  which  all  the  laws  of  the  former 
pontiffs,    against    simony,   were    renewed    and 
confirmed.     It  was  also  decreed  that  the  priest 
hood  should  abstain  from  matrimony,  and  that 
such  as  already  had  wives,  or  mistresses,  should 
either  dismiss  them,  or  themselves  be  dismissed 
from  the  priestly  office.     Immediately  on  the 
publication  of  this  law,  concerning  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  the  priests,  in  the  different  pro 
vinces   of   Europe,    complained    loudly   of   its 
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severity,  and  excited  the  most  dreadful  commo 
tions.  The  Milanese  priests,  in  particular, 
choosing  rather  to  give  up  their  spiritual  func 
tions  than  their  wives,  separated  themselves 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  branded  with  the 
opprobrious  name  of  "  Paterini*,"  (i.e.  Mani- 
chaeans,)  Gregory  and  his  adherents.  These 
troubles  were  gradually  calmed  by  time,  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  pontiffs ;  but  not  so  the 
contest  that  arose  respecting  simony,  which 
involved  both  church  and  state  in  the  most 
frightful  scenes  of  confusion  and  distress. 

The  legates,  sent  by  Gregory  to  Henry  IV., 
in  order  to  induce  that  prince  to  punish  all 
ecclesiastics  guilty  of  simoniacal  acts,  were,  in 
deed,  graciously  received  ;  but  neither  this 
emperor,  nor  the  German  bishops,  suffered 
these  legates  to  hold  any  council  in  Germany  for 
judicial  purposes.  Gregory,  enraged  at  this 
opposition,  summoned  another  council  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1075,  in  which  he  excommunicated 
many  German  and  Italian  bishops,  and  pro 
nounced,  in  a  formal  edict,  "  anathema  against 
whoever  received  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric, 
or  abbacy,  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  as,  also, 
against  those  by  whom  the  investiture  should 
be  performed." 

*  So  called  either  from  Patavia,  a  place  of  their  assembly, 
or  from  the  name  of  reproach  given  to  those  pontiffs  who 
were  enemies,  like  the  Manichaeans,  to  marriage. 

T    4 
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This  decree  was  aimed  at  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  Europe,  who,  from  custom,  had  the 
right  of  conferring  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  by  the  well-known  ceremony  of  the 
ring  and  the  staff,  or  crosier,  which  they  pre 
sented  to  him  whom  they  chose.  This  solemn 
investiture  was  the  occasion  of  that  corrupt 
commerce  called  simony,  whereby  ecclesiastical 
promotion  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  \  and 
hence  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory,  to  annul 
this  right  of  investiture,  that  he  might  destroy 
simony  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminish  the 
power  of  temporal  princes  in  spiritual  affairs, 
on  the  other. 

This  severe  law  against  investitures  made 
little  impression  on  Henry,  who  refused  to  give 
up  so  great  a  privilege.  Gregory  insolently 
sent  him  orders  to  repair  immediately  to  Rome, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Henry,  enraged  at 
the  impudence  of  the  pontiff,  assembled  a  coun 
cil  of  German  bishops  at  Worms,  where  Gregory 
was  deposed,  and  an  order  issued  for  the  election 
of  a  new  pontiff.  Gregory  replied  to  this  by 
thundering  his  anathemas  at  Henry,  excommu 
nicating  him,  excluding  him  from  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  by  impiously  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Thus  war 
was  declared  on  both  sides,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  which  the  Swabian  chiefs,  with  duke 
Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted  against  Henry. 
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The  Saxon  princes  followed  their  example,  and, 
in  a  council  held  by  them  at  Tybur,  A.  D.  1076, 
they  suspended  the  emperor  from  his  royal 
functions,  until  he  should  be  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  Henry,  unable  to 
stand  against  so  many  enemies,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  crosses  over  the  Alps,  in  the  rigour 
of  winter,  thence  passes  into  Italy,  A.  D.  I077» 
and  arrives  at  Canusium,  where  the  pontiff 
resided  with  the  princess  Mathilda.  Here  the 
suppliant  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood 
for  three  days  in  the  open  air,  at  the  gate  of 
the  fortress,  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  un 
covered,  and  almost  naked.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
lordly  pontiff,  and  received  absolution.  As  to  his 
restoration  to  his  throne,  the  pope  reserved  that 
point  for  the  decision  of  an  approaching  con 
gress,  at  which  he  ordered  Henry  to  be  present, 
but  by  no  means  to  resume,  in  the  mean  time, 
any  of  the  insignia  of  royalty.  The  princes  and 
bishops  of  Italy  were  enraged  at  these  disgraceful 
terms,  and  would  certainly  have  deposed  the  cow 
ardly  emperor,  had  he  not  violated  them,  by  re 
suming  the  title,  and  other  marks  of  royalty. 
The  princes  of  Swabia  and  Saxony,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  this 
submission  of  Henry's,  assembled  at  Forcheim, 
A.  D.  1077,  and  unanimously  elected  Rodolph, 
duke  of  Swabia,  emperor  in  his  place.  War 
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was  instantly  commenced.  In  Italy,  the  Nor 
mans  and  armies  of  Mathilda  maintained  suc 
cessfully  the  cause  of  Gregory,  against  the 
Lombards,  who  supported  Henry;  while  that 
prince  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  against 
Rodolph  and  the  other  princes.  Gregory  pre 
tended,  at  first,  to  preserve  a  neutrality,  but 
encouraged,  at  last,  by  the  defeat  of  Henry,  at 
Fladenheim,  by  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  1080,  he 
again  excommunicated  him,  and  declared  Ro 
dolph  lawful  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry,  in 
return,  again  deposed  the  pontiff  and  raised  to 
the  pontificate  Guibert,  archbishop  of 'Ravenna, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  when 
he  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  four  years  after 
his  election. 

A  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  wherein 
Rodolph  received  a  mortal  wound,  gave  a  fa 
vourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Henry,  who 
instantly  marched  into  Italy,  and  after  two  un 
successful  attacks  on  Rome,  became,  by  a  third, 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  it.  Henry  first 
placed  Guibert  in  the  papal  chair,  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new  pontiff,  and 
then  commenced  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  whither  Gregory  had  fled  for  refuge. 
The  bravery  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  forced  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  Gregory  was,  at  first,  conducted  back  to 
Home,  and  thence  went  to  Salernum,  where  he 
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died,  A.  D.  1085.     But  the  death  of  this  pontiff 
brought  peace  neither  to  the  church  or  state; 
for  the  war  was   yet  carried  on  in  Germany, 
and  the  faction  of  Gregory,   supported  by  the 
Normans,    chose,   for   his  successor,    Diderick, 
abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  who  took  the  title  of 
Victor  III.,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  A.  D.  1087»     He,  however,  soon 
after  retired  to  his  monastery,  where  he  died. 
Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,and  monk  of  Clugni,was,  by 
Victor's  recommendation,  elected  in  his  place, 
at  Terracina,  A.  D.  1088,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Urban  II.    This  man  was  unequal  to  Gregory 
in  resolution,  but  equal  to    him  in    arrogance. 
Henry  returning  into  Italy,  A.  D.  1090,  carried 
with    him    every  where    success :    he  defeated 
Guelph,   duke  of  Bavaria,    and   Mathilda,   his 
bitterest  enemy ;  but,  by  the  revolt  of  his  son, 
Conrad,  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  his 
career  was  somewhat  checked.     Urban,  finding 
himself  unequal  to  Henry,  assembled  a  council, 
and  contented  himself  with  confirming  the  laws 
and  anathemas  of  Gregory  against  the  emperor. 
He  afterwards  went  into  France,  where  he  held 
the  famous  council  of  Clermont,  and  kindled  a 
new  war  against  the  infidels.      He  also,  at  this 
council,    aggravated    the   disputes    concerning 
investitures,  and  went  so  far  as  audaciously  to  for 
bid  the  bishops,  and  rest  of  the  clergy,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  Thence 
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he  returned  into  Italy,  took  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  soon  after  died.  His  rival,  Cle 
ment  III.,  survived  him  only  one  year.  Ray- 
nier,  a  benedictine  monk,  succeeded  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  took  the  name  of  Paschal  II. 
The  eastern  monks  were  remarkable  for 
nothing  during  this  century,  and  the  western 
only  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
whose  protection  they  courted  against  the 
tyranny  and  encroachments  of  the  bishops  and 
princes.  Gregory  VII.  was  particularly  kind 
to  them,  in  order  to  have  some  cloak  for  hum 
bling  the  bishops ;  and  hence  it  happened,  that 
from  the  time  of  that  pontiff,  the  number  of 
monasteries  that  received  immunities,  both  from 
temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  was  exceed 
ingly  multiplied  throughout  all  Europe.  But, 
however  great  was  the  power,  and  however 
multiplied  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  monks, 
it  is  universally  allowed  that  they  were  greatly 
over-balanced  by  the  alarming  increase  of  igno 
rance  and  licentiousness  of  every  kind,  which 
pervaded  not  only  the  body  of  monks,  but  all 
the  various  orders  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and  this 
general  corruption  was  the  origin  of  the  institu 
tions  of  chivalry  or  knighthood,  whereby  a 
certain  set  of  equestrian  heroes  took  on  them 
selves  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  unprotected, 
and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  against  the  insults 
of  powerful  oppressors. 
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The  monks  of  Clugni,  in  France,  were  the 
most  renowned  for  sanctity,  virtue,  and  opu 
lence,  and  had  already  extended  their  jurisdic 
tion  on  all  sides.  By  their  example  other 
societies  were  formed,  on  the  plan  of  the  Bene 
dictines.  Such  was  the  order  of  the  Camaldo- 
lites,  established  by  Romuald,  an  Italian,  at 
Camaldoli,  on  the  Appennines,  A.  D.  1023,  and 
that  by  Gualbert  of  Florence,  which  he  founded 
at  Val-Ombroso,  also  on  the  Appennines. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  century, 
Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  in  Burgundy,  being 
unable  to  reform  his  monastery,  retired  with  a 
few  of  the  best  of  his  monks  to  Citeaux,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  where  he  founded  the 
famous  order  of  Cistertians,  which,  in  the  next 
century,  rivalled  the  monks  of  Clugni.  Besides 
these  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order,  many 
other  convents  were  formed  on  rules  of  peculiar 
discipline  :  such  as  the  order  of  Grammont, 
founded  by  Stephen,  a  nobleman  of  Auvergne, 
A.D.  1073  :  the  order  of  Carthusians,  (so  called 
from  Chartreux,  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine,) 
instituted  in  the  year  1084,  by  Bruno  of  Co 
logne,  who,  in  disgust,  left  the  church  of  Rheims, 
of  which  he  was  canon,  and,  with  six  companions, 
retired  to  Chartreux :  the  order  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  instituted  about  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  for  the  relief  of  such 
as  were  afflicted  with  St.  Anthony*  sjire. 
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The  corruptions  that  had  crept  into  the  order 
of  canons,  (an  order  between  the  monks  and 
secular  priests),  surpassed  those  of  every  other 
eeclesiastical  body.  Nicolas  II.  was  foremost 
in  his  endeavours  for  their  reform,  by  imposing 
on  them,  in  the  year  1059,  a  new  rule  of  discip 
line.  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  also  recommended, 
with  success,  to  some  congregations  of  canons, 
severer  rules  even  than  those  of  Nicolas  ;  rules 
which  enforced  the  austerities  of  a  monastic 
life.  Hence  originated  the  distinction  between 
secular  and  regular  canons  ;  the  former  of  whom 
observed  the  rules  of  Nicolas,  while  the  latter 
adhered  to  those  of  Ivo.  * 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  writers 
of  this  century,  were  Theophanes,  surnamed 
Cerameus,  or,  the  Potter ;  Nilus  Doxopatrius  ; 
Nicetas  Pectoratus ;  Michael  Psellus ;  and 
Michael  Cerularius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

The  most  distinguished   Latin  writers  were 


*  The  order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin  was  intro 
duced  into  England  by  Adelwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I., 
who  first  founded  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel,  in  York 
shire.  Henry  highly  favoured  this  order,  and  gave  them, 
A.  D.  1107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable.  Queen  Maud,  also, 
became  their  patron,  and  erected  for  them,  shortly  after, 
the  priory  of  the  "  Holy  Trinity,"  in  London,  the  prior  of 
which  was  always  one  of  the  twenty-four  aldermen.  Their 
increase  was  so  great,  that  besides  the  priory  of  Merton, 
which  Gilbert,  a  Norman  earl,  founded  for  them,  in  1117, 
they  kad,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  fifty-three  priories. 
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Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres;  Humbert,  a  cardinal 
of  Rome  ;  Petrus  Damianus  ;  Marianus  Scotus ; 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Lanfranc, 
also  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Bruno,  of 
Mount  Cassin  ;  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres  ;  Hilde- 
bert,  archbishop  of  Tours  ;  and  Gregory  VII. 


CHAP.  III. 

CONCERNING  THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE    CHURCH  IN   THIS 
CENTURY. 

THOUGH  ignorance,  superstition,  and  cor 
ruption  were  now  predominant  among  all  classes 
of  both  people  and  priesthood,  yet  we  find,  from 
the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  many  proofs  of  the 
zeal  and  efforts  of  those  whom  the  Protestants 
call  witnesses  of  the  truth  ;  by  whom  are  meant 
such  pious  Christians  as  adhered  to  the  pure 
and  uncorrupt  religion  of  the  Gospel,  amidst 
the  spreading  contagion  of  superstition,  and  who 
attempted,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  a  corrupt  church.  But,  though 
their  intentions  in  this  respect  were  good,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ill-directed;  for,  by 
avoiding,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  prudence, 
certain  defects  and  abuses,  they  rushed  into  the 
opposite  extremes,  and  treated  with  the  most 
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sovereign  contempt  all  the  external  parts  of 
religious  worship. 

Among  the  Latin  expositors  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  this  century  were  Bruno,  Lanfranc, 
Berenger,  and  Gregory  VII. ;  but  none  of 
their  commentaries  are  worth  perusing.  Of  the 
Grecian,  the  most  eminent  were  Theophylact, 
Michael  Psellus,  and  Nicetas. 

Hitherto  the  Latin  doctors  had  derived  their 
explanations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  truths  therein  con 
tained  :  but,  in  this  century,  many  writers,  and 
particularly  the  famous  Berenger,  had  recourse 
to  the  subtilties  of  logic,  both  in  explaining  and 
proving  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  antagonist,  Lanfranc,  and 
by  Anselm  ;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  that 
philosophical  theology,  which  afterwards  ac 
quired  the  name  of  scholastic  divinity.  On  the 
introduction  of  this  new  method,  the  Latin 
doctors  began  to  reduce  all  the  doctrines  of 
religion  to  one  connected  system,  and  to  treat 
theology  as  a  science.  The  first  system  of  the- 
logy  that  appeared  in  this  age  was  that  of  An 
selm  j  but  the  work  of  Hildebert  was  greatly 
superior. 

The  moral  writers  of  this  century  were  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  confining  themselves 
chiefly  to  explaining  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
and  ten  commandments.  The  controversial 
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writers  of  this  period,  following  the  example  of 
Berenger,  now  entered  the  lists,  armed  solely 
with  the  subtilties  of  logic.  Such  were  Dami- 
anus,  Samuel,  and  Anselm. 

The  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  was  unfortunately  again  revived,' 
A.  D.  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  a  strong  letter, 
in  his  own  name,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in 
Apulia,  in  which  he  publicly  accused  the  Latins 
of  various  errors.  Leo  IX.  replied  to  this  letter 
in  a  most  imperious  manner,  and  assembling  a 
council  at  Rome,  excommunicated  all  the  Greek 
churches. 

A  mediation  that  was  attempted  between  the 
two  pontiffs,  by  the  Grecian  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  surnamed  Monomachus,  was  rendered  inef 
fectual  by  the  haughtiness  of  Leo,  whose  legates, 
at  Constantinople,  publicly  excommunicated  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  Grecian  patriarch, 
and  then  quitted  the  city.     Cerularius  avenged 
himself  by  a  similar  act  of  excommunication, 
and  followed  it  up  by  accusations  of  the  most 
trifling  nature.      A  war,  extremely  ruinous  in 
its  nature  to  the  Greeks,  ensued,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  a  new  division  among  them ;    for 
that  empire  being  at  length  exhausted  by  the 
war,  Alexius  had  recourse  to  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  silver  plate 
and  images.      This  measure  excited  the  anger 
VOL.  i.  u 
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of  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  accused  the 
emperor  of  sacrilege.  Various  tumults  ensued, 
to  suppress  which,  the  emperor  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  decided 
that,  "  images  contained  no  inherent  sanctity,  and 
were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a  relative  *  worship, 
offered  not  to  the  substance  of  the  images,  but  to 
the  form  and  features  of  which  they  bore  the  im 
pression."  This  decision  did  not  satisfy  Leo, 
who  was,  in  consequence,  banished. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  was  revived  in 
the  Latin  church,  about  the  middle  of  this  cen 
tury.  Berenger,  A.  D.  1045,  maintained  pub 
licly  the  doctrine  of  Johannes  Scotus,  and 
affirmed  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
were  only  .symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  rational  doctrine  was  instantly 
opposed  by  Leo  IX.,  who,  in  two  councils, 
solemnly  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Berenger. 
Henry  I.,  in  a  council  at  Paris,  followed  the 
example  of  Leo,  and  deprived  the  unfortunate 
prelate  of  all  his  revenues. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  the  enemies  of  Beren 
ger  rekindled  the  flame  of  discord,  and  per 
suaded  his  successor,  Victor  II.,.  to  examine 
anew  the  doctrine  of  Berenger.  Accordingly 
the  pontiff  sent  his  legates  to  two  councils  held 
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at  Tours,  A.  D.  1054,  where  Hildebrand,  after- 
wards  called  Gregory  VIL,  as  one  of  the  legates, 
opposed  with  warmth  the  new  doctrine.  Berenger 
was  also  present,  and,  it  is  said,  there  solemnly 
abjured  his  opinions.  But  this  abjuration  was 
only  dissembled,  for  he  afterwards  again  taught 
his  old  doctrines.  This  perfidy  of  Berenger 
enraged  Nicholas  II.,  who  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  1058,  and  made  him  sign  a  con 
fession  of  faith,  such  as  was  dictated  to  him. 
But  this  forced  confession  was  so  absurd,  that 
Berenger,  on  his  return  to  France,  openly  ab 
jured  it.  Gregory  VIL,  on  coming  to  the  pontifi 
cate,  ordered  Berenger  to  repair  to  Rome,  where 
he  permitted  him  to  draw  up  a  new  confession 
of  faith,  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  might  satisfy 
both  parties.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
his  enemies,  who  persuaded  Gregory  to  impose 
on  him  a  new  confession,  less  ambiguous. 
Berenger,  though  then  obliged  to  swear  to  it, 
openly  renounced  it  on  his  return  to  France, 
and  wrote  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  opinions. 
Lanfranc  and  Guitmund  opposed  him  with  their 
sophistry,  but  without  effect.  Gregory,  by  his 
silence,  appears  to  have  somewhat  approved  of 
the  doctrine  of  Berenger,  who  at  last,  disgusted 
with  the  folly  of  man,  abandoned  all  worldly 
concerns,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  St.  Cosme, 
near  Tours,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  prayer  and  fasting.  He  died,  A.  D.  1088. 

u  2 
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In  the  year  1023,  a  dispute  arose  in  France, 
between  the  monks  and  priests  of  Limoges,  con 
cerning  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Martial,  the 
first  bishop  of  that  place.  One  party,  headed 
by  Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges,  were  for  placing 
him  among  the  confessors  ;  while  Hugo,  abbot  of 
St.  Martial,  ranked  him  among  the  apostles,  and 
branded  with  the  name  of  Ebionites,  the  friends 
of  Jordan.  This  trifling  affair  was  debated  in  two 
councils,  when  it  was  determined  that  Martial 
was  to  be  honoured  as  an  apostle.  This  decree 
not  having  given  satisfaction,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  XIX., 
who  decided  in  favour  of  the  monks. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  Roman  pontiffs,  having  fully  established 
their  authority  in  all  the  western  provinces,  be 
gan  to  introduce,  into  the  churches  of  those  pro 
vinces,  their  own  ceremonies  and  form  of  worship. 
The  Spaniards  had  long  resisted  their  attempts 
at  innovation,  and  firmly  adhered  to  their  Gothic 
Liturgy,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Alexander  II. 
Gregory  VII.  was  more  successful,  as  he  per 
suaded  Sancius  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of 
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Arragon  and  Castile,  to  adopt  the  Roman  form 
of  worship,  and  to  celebrate  it  in  the  Latin 
language,  as  was  done  throughout  all  Europe. 


CHAP,  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH,     DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  sects  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy  sites 
were  nearly  in  the  same  state,  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  under  the  Mahometan  government,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  former  century.  The 
Manichaeans,  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Greek  emperors  from  the  eastern  provinces,  into 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  were  continually  subject 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks.  Alexius 
Comnenus,  an  emperor  of  great  learning,  being 
convinced  that  the  Manichaeans  could  not  be 
reduced  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the 
force  of  persuasion,  and  passed  some  time  at 
Philippolis,  reasoning  and  disputing  with  that 
sect.  Such  as  were  convinced  by  his  arguments 
the  emperor  loaded  with  riches  and  honours, 
but  such  as  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Many  of  the  Manichaaans,  fled  from  these  per 
secutions,  and  settled  elsewhere.  Some  migrated 
to  Italy,  and  others,  from  thence,  spread  them- 

u  3 
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selves  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  they  were  called  Paterini  and  Cathari ;  in 
France  they  received  the  name  of  Albigenses, 
Bulgarians,  Publicans,  and  Boni  Homines,  (or 
good  men.) 

The  first  religious  assembly  which  they  formed 
In  Europe,  was  at  Orleans,  A.D.  1017,  under 
the  reign  of  Robert,  the  principal  members  of 
which  were  twelve  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans.  The  impious  tenets  of  these  canons 
were  discovered  by  a  priest,  named  Heribert, 
upon  which  Robert  assembled  a  council,  by 
whom,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obstinacy,  they 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

Another  branch  of  this  sect  was  converted 
from  its  errors,  by  Gerard,  bishop  of  Cambray, 
A.  D.  1030.  These  mystics  had  received  the 
doctrine  they  professed  from  the  Italians,  and 
particularly  from  a  fanatic,  whose  name  was  Gun- 
dulf.  Their  idea  was,  that  the  whole  of  religion 
consisted  in  the  study  of  practical  piety,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  rejected  all  the  external 
modes  of  worship. 

About  the  year  1089,  there  arose  in  France 
a  controversy  of  great  difficulty,  whose  aut hoi- 
was  Roscellinus,  a  canon  of  Compeigne,  and  a 
profound  logician,  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominal 
ists.  This  man  went  so  far  as  almost  to  confess 
his  belief  of  a  Tritheism  ;  but  this  error  he  was 
compelled  to  renounce,  in  a  council  held  at 
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Soissons,  A.  D.  1092.  He  again  resumed  this 
doctrine,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  council,  and 
fled  for  protection  to  England,  whence,  for 
other  strange  opinions,  being  banished,  he  re 
turned  to  France,  where  be  again  renewed  the 
old  controversy,  but,  unable  to  withstand  his 
numerous  enemies,  he  retired  at  last  to  Aquitain, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tran 
quillity. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

External  History  of  the  Church. 
CHAP.  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  darkness  of  superstition  and  idolatry  was 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe :  consequently,  the  pious  labours  of 
missionaries  were  limited  to  that  quarter.  Bo- 
leslaus,  Duke  of  Poland,  imposed  on  the  Pome 
ranians,  as  his  conditions  of  peace,  their  adoption 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  admitted 
these  terms,  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  sent 
among  them,  A.D.  1124,  by  whose  ministry 
many  were  converted.  Adalbert  succeeded 
Otho  in  this  work  of  conversion,  and  became 
the  first  bishop  of  Pomerania. 

The  Sclavonians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Rugen,  were  indebted  for  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark.  The 
Philanders,  in  like  manner,  were  converted  by 
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the  sword  of  Eric  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ad 
mitted  among  them,  as  their  instructor,  Henry, 
archbishop  of  Upsal ;  who,  however,   was  soon 
after  assassinated  by  them,  in  consequence  of 
his  severity. 

Cruelty  and  bloodshed  attended  the  propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Livonians. 
Mainard,  canon  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  monas 
tery  of  Sigeberg,  was  the  first  missionary  among 
that  people  ;  but,  meeting  with  little  or  no  suc 
cess,  he  applied  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  III., 
who  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Livonia,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  holy  war  against  that 
nation.  Berthold,  abbot  of  Lucca,  succeeded 
Mainard  in  this  see,  and  marched  into  it  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Saxons,  who  ably 
seconded  him  with  the  more  forcible  arguments 
of  the  sword.  Albert  *,  canon  of  Bremen,  be 
came  the  third  bishop  of  Livonia,  and  employed 
the  same  cruel  means  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  measures  employed  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Sclavonians  were  proportionate  to  the  ob 
stinacy  of  that  savage  people.  Several  princes, 
and  a  multitude  of  missionaries,  undertook  the 
pious  work.  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  par 
ticularly  distinguished  for  his  unremitting  zeal 
in  this  undertaking.  He  restored  and  re- 

*  The  military  order  of  the  KnighU  Sword  Bearers,  was 
instituted  by  him  for  this  holy  warfare. 
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endowed  the  three  bishoprics  of  Ratzebourg, 
Schwerin,  and  Oldenbourg.  Vicelinus,  a  native 
of  Hamelen,  was  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
missionaries  who  went  into  Sclavonia.  He  af 
terwards  became  bishop  of  Oldenbourg. 

A  revolution  in  Asiatic  Tartary,  which  hap 
pened  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  Christian  cause. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century 
died  Kenchan,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
east ;  and,  before  the  election  of  a  new  king, 
that  country  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  a 
Nestorian  priest,  called  John,  who  instantly  as 
sumed  the  reins  of  ga  Ternment.  As  he  was  a 
presbyter  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he 
continued  to  be  called  Prester  John,  though  his 
regal  name  was  Ungchan.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  David,  who,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
by  Genghiz  Khan,  the  warlike  emperor  of 
Tartary. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  holy  warriors  of  France, 
seemed  to  be  very  flourishing  about  the  begin 
ning  of  this  century  ;  but  when  the  Mahomet 
ans  observed  the  numbers  of  their  enemies  de 
creased,  and  those  that  remained  divided  into 
factions,  they  resumed  their  courage,  took  up 
arms,  and  attacked  and  harassed  their  invaders 
on  all  sides. 
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The  Christians  maintained  their  ground  for 
some   years,    but   began  to  be  discouraged  as 
soon  as  Atabec  Zenghi,  after  a  long  siege,  took 
possession  of  Edessa,  and  advanced  against  An- 
tioch.     Having  applied  to  Europe  for  assistance, 
a  new  expedition  was,   after   great  opposition, 
resolved    upon.     Bernard,    abbot   of    Clairval, 
preached   the   crusade   with    great    success    in 
France  and  Germany  ;  and,  in  the  grand  assem 
bly  of  Vezelai,  A.D.  114-6,  at  which  Louis  VIL, 
king  of  France,  was  present,  he  recommended, 
with  such  force  of  eloquence,   this  expedition, 
that  the  king,  queen,    and  all  present,   imme 
diately  put  on  the  cross.     Conrad  III.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  after  some  time,  followed  their  ex 
ample.      These  two  monarchs,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  set  out  for  Palestine,  A.D.  114*7  5 
but,  before  they  reached  Jerusalem,  the  greatest 
part   of  their   troops   had  perished,  by  various 
causes.     The  year  after  their  arrival  in  Pales 
tine,  they  led  back  into  Europe  the  miserable 
remains    of    their    army.     Saladin,    sultan    of 
Egypt  arid  Syria,  took  advantage  of  their  mis 
fortunes,   attacked  the  Christians  every  where, 
took  prisoner  Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jeru 
salem,    in    a   fatal   battle   fought   at   Tiberias, 
A. D.I  187,  and,  in  the  same  year,  reduced  Je 
rusalem  under  his  power. 

To  support  the  tottering  cause  of  the  Christ 
ians  in  the  east,  a  third  expedition  was  under- 
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taken,  A.D.  1189,  by  Frederic  I.,  surnamed 
Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  with  an 
immense  army,  marched  into  Lesser  Asia,  from 
whence  he  invaded  Syria.  In  passing  over 
the  river  Saleph  of  Saleucia,  he  was,  however, 
unfortunately  drowned.  His  son  Frederic  was 
elected  general  in  his  place,  who,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  soon  after  died  of  a 
pestilence  that  attacked  them;  the  remnant  re 
turned  to  their  own  country. 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  in  the  year 
1190,  following  the  example  of  Frederic  I., 
sailed  to  Palestine  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army.  *  Having  reduced  the  city  of  Ptolemais, 
Philip  returned  back  to  Europe,  leaving  part  of 
his  army  behind  him.  Richard  continued  to 
push  on  the  war  with  great  skill  and  success, 
defeated  Saladin,  and  took  Joppa  and  Caesarea. 
At  length,  being  deserted  by  the  French  and 
Italians,  he  concluded,  A.D.  1192,  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  and  then  evacu 
ated,  with  all  his  army,  the  Holy  Land. 

From  these  wars  originated  three  famous 
military  orders,  whose  office  it  was  to  destroy 
robbers,  to  harass  infidels,  and  to  protect  the  poor 
and  weak.  The  first  of  these  orders  was  that  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  derived 

*  Richard's  fleet  consisted  of  more  than  200  sail. 
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their  name  from  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John 
in  Jerusalem,  for  the  support  of  pilgrims.  Ray 
mond  du  Puy  was  at  the  head  of  this  order,  and, 
with  his  brethren,  distinguished  himself  much  in 
his  war  with  the  Mahometans.  When  Palestine 
was  finally  lost,  these  knights  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  afterwards  took  possession  of 
Rhodes,  whence  being  driven  by  the  Turks, 
they  fled  to  Malta,  which  was  granted  them  by 
Charles  V. 

The  second  order  was  that  of  Knights  Temp 
lars,  so  called  from  a  palace  in  which  they  re 
sided,  near  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Hughes 
des  Payens,  Geoffry  of  St.  Omer,  and  some 
others,  founded  this  order  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  1118.  It  flourished  for  some  years,  and 
acquired,  by  the  valour  of  its  knights,  immense 
power  and  riches  ;  but  at  length  these  knights, 
having  pushed  their  authority  too  far,  the  pri 
vileges  which  were  granted  them  in  the  Council 
of  Troyes  were  revoked,  and  their  order  sup 
pressed  by  a  decree  of  the  pope. 

The  third  order  was  that  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem.  This  order 
was  formed  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  by 
certain  charitable  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lu- 
bec,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  was  finally  confirmed 
by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Celestine  III.,  A.D.  1192. 
None  but  Germans  of  noble  birth  were  admitted 
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into  it.  After  the  retreat  of  these  Knights  from 
Palestine,  they  took  possession  of  Prussia,  Li 
vonia,  Courland,  and  Semigallen,  where  they 
yet  retain  some  of  their  possessions. 


CHAP.  II. 

CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  west  was 
now  unconfined,  because  its  enemies  were  but 
few  in  number.  In  the  east,  the  Saracens  yet 
persecuted  its  professors  with  every  kind  of 
cruelty.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Gospel  was  greatly  checked  by  the 
victories  of  Genghiz  Khan,  emperor  of  Tartary. 
By  his  means  *  David,  the  son  of  Prester  John, 
lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  Turkey,  India, 
and  the  province  of  Cathay,  were  soon  conquered 
by  this  victorious  Tartar,  who  afterwards  ex 
tended  his  arms  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  where  he 
overturned  the  Saracen  dominion,  and  substi 
tuted  his  own.  From  this  period,  the  Christian 
cause  began  to  decline  in  those  countries,  and 
at  last  sunk  entirely  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Mahometans. 
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PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE    OF  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY   DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

BY  the  vigilance  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan 
tinople,  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
extraordinary  zeal  of  the  family  of  Comneni,  the 
arts  and  sciences  yet  flourished  in  Greece, 
amidst  all  the  obstacles  of  wars,  revolutions,  and 
idolatry. 

The  study  of  philosophy  was  particularly  en 
couraged  by  the  beneficence  of  Michael  Anchi- 
alus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  system 
chiefly  recommended  by  him  was  the  Aris 
totelian,  though  the  Platonic  doctrines  were  by 
no  means  disregarded  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  indeed,  for  some  time,  carried  on  a  famous 
controversy  with  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  sup 
port  of  the  superior  excellence  of  their  own. 

Every  branch  of  literature  was,  in  the  western 
world,  pursued  with  real  enthusiasm,  supported 
by  many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  pon 
tiffs  of  Rome.  Hence  learned  societies,  and 
public  colleges,  which  afterwards  were  erected 
into  universities,  were  every  where  established. 
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The  university  of  Paris  surpassed  all  the  others, 
both  for  its  numbers  of  students,  its  rich  endow 
ments,  and  its  variety  of  schools  and  professors. 
The  famous  school  of  Angers  was  also,  about  the 
same  time,  founded  by  Bishop  Ulgerius.  The 
college  of  Montpellier  was  already  in  high  re 
pute.  In  Italy,  the  same  literary  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  The  academy  of  Bolonia,  and  the 
school  of  Salernum,  were  now  in  the  greatest 
estimation,  and,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  Ro 
man  pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  a  law  was  passed, 
A.'D,  1179,  for  the  establishing  new  schools 
throughout  all  the  monasteries. 

Great  advantages  attended  these  learned  in 
stitutions.  Literature  received  a  considerable 
improvement  by  the  augmentation  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  which  hitherto  had  been  con 
fined  but  to  seven.  Philosophical  or  scholastic 
theology  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  sci 
ences  ;  the  learned  languages,  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  as  well  as  physic,  were  now  in  great  es 
teem,  The  seven  liberal  arts  were,  by  degrees, 
reduced  under  one  general  denomination,  to 
which  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  physic,  were 
added.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  four  faculties, 
which  took  place  in  the  universities,  in  the  suc 
ceeding  century. 

In  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was 
happily  renewed,  by  the  discovery  of  the  ori 
ginal  manuscript  of  the  famous  Pandect  of  Jus- 
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tinian,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Amalphi, 
at  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Lotharius  II., 
A. D.I  137,  and  which  was  given  by  that  em 
peror  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa.  This  fortunate 
event  led  to  the  general  introduction  and  study 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  for  which,  in 
the  academy  of  Bolonia,  there  were  particular 
colleges  expressly  and  exclusively  erected.  This 
famous  code  of  laws  superseded,  by  degrees,  all 
other  laws  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu 
rope,  and  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
Salic,  Lombard,  and  Burgundian  codes. 

No  sooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  num 
ber  of  the  sciences,  than  it  seemed  right  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  that  the  canon  law  should  have 
the  same  privilege.  Accordingly,  Gratian,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Felix,  at 
Bolonia,  composed,  A.D.  1130,  for  the  use  of 
the  schools,  an  epitome  of  the  canon  law.  This 
work  was  highly  approved  of  by  Pope  Eu- 
genius  III.,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
professors  of  Bolonia. 

The  study  of  philosophy,  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  was  greatly  applied  to  by 
the  Latins.  This  philosophy  consisted  oi'Jbur 
classes  ;  theoretical,  practical,  mechanical,  and 
logical.  The  first  class  comprised  natural  the 
ology,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy  ;  the 
second  class,  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  The 
third  class  contained  the  seven  arts  that  are 
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more  immediately  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
life ;  such  as  navigation,  hunting,  agriculture,  &c. 
The  fourth  was  divided  into  grammar  and  com 
position,  the  latter  of  which  was  again  subdivided 
into  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  sophistry  ;  and  under 
the  term  dialectic  was  comprehended  that  part 
of  metaphysics  which  treats  of  general  notions. 
The  professors  of  these  branches  of  science  were 
divided  into  various  factions.  There  were,  at 
this  time,  three  methods  of  teaching  philosophy ; 
of  which,  one  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method, 
which  confined  itself  to  the  researches  of 
Porphyry  and  St.  Augustin.  The  second  method 
was  called  the  Aristotelian  ;  the  third  was  the 
free  method,  whereby  any  one,  in  his  search  after 
truth,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason. 

But  the  greatest  controversy  carried  on  at  this 
time  by  the  philosophers  was  that  of  the  Dialec 
ticians,  concerning  universals.  These  sophists 
occupied  themselves  exclusively  with  the  con 
sideration  of  genus  and  species.  They  had 
formerly  been  divided  into  two  sects,  known  by 
the  name  of  Realists  and  Nominalists ;  these 
were  now  again  subdivided.  A  third  sect  arose 
under  the  name  of  formalists,  who  pretended 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  former  5 
but  they  only  the  more  obscured  and  perplexed 
the  points  of  discussion,  by  advancing  some  un 
intelligible  hypothesis. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

NOTHING  could  possibly  exceed  the  profligacy 
and  general  corruption  of  all  orders  of  the 
clergy  during  this  century.  The  Roman  pon 
tiffs,  by  no  means  yet  satisfied  with  the  extent 
of  their  temporal  power,  were  continually  striv 
ing  to  extend  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  imperial 
authority.  The  princes  of  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  as  strenuously  endeavouring  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  the  church.  These  vio 
lent  dissensions  between  church  and  state  were 
productive  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  to  all 
Europe.  Pascal  II.,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
pontificate  about  the  conclusion  of  the  preced 
ing  century,  was  now  unmolested  by  the  impe 
rial  faction,  who  dared  not  elect  a  new  pope  of 
their  party,  in  the  place  of  Guibert,  who  died 
A.D.  1100.  Pascal,  therefore,  taking  advantage 
of  this  fortunate  juncture,  renewed,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  A.D.  1102,  the  decrees  against 
investitures,  and  the  anathemas  against  Henry  IV. 
Henry,  however,  opposed  this  violent  pontiff 
with  great  firmness,  until  his  own  impious 
son,  Henry  V.,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  A.  1X1106.  The 
unfortunate  monarch  retired  to  Liege,  where 
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he  died  the  same  year.  The  ambitious  plans  of 
Pascal  were  not  so  much  benefited  by  this  revo 
lution  as  he  expected.  Henry  V.  would  not  re 
nounce  his  right  of  investing  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  which  so  enraged  the  pontiff  that  he  re 
newed,  in  the  councils  of  Guastalla  and  Troyes, 
the  decrees  against  investitures  ;  and  thus  the 
flame  of  discord  broke  out  with  fresh  fury.  It 
was  suspended,  for  a  few  years,  by  the  wars  in 
which  Henry  was  engaged ;  but  that  monarch 
having  made  peace,  instantly  marched  into  Italy 
with  a  formidable  army,  A.  D.  1110,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  obliged  the  trembling  pon 
tiff  to  propose  the  following  terms  :  —  That 
Henry  should  renounce  the  right  of  investing 
with  the  ring  and  crosier  ;  and  that  the  bishop 
and  abbots,  in  return,  should  give  up  to  the 
emperor  all  the  grants,  rights,  and  privileges 
they  had  received  from  Charlemagne.  To  these 
conditions,  Henry  acceded ;  but  they  were  so 
displeasing  to  the  Italian  and  German  bishops, 
that  a  tumult  arose  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
where  the  contending  parties  were  assembled, 
which  obliged  Henry  to  seize  the  pope,  and  con 
fine  him  in  the  castle  of  Viterbo.  This  severe 
measure  produced  a  new  convention,  by  which 
the  article  in  the  former  treaty  concerning  in 
vestitures  was  given  up.  Thus,  peace  was  re 
stored  ;  but  the  Roman  people  were  so  enraged 
with  the  pontiff  for  having  acceded  to  such  hu- 
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miliating  terms,  that  they  compelled  him  to 
assemble  a  council,  A.  D.  1112,  wherein  he 
solemnly  annulled  the  treaty.  This  step  was 
followed  by  numberless  acts  of  excommuni 
cation,  issued  against  Henry,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  by  the  revolt  of  many  German 
princes.  Henry,  undismayed,  led  his  army 
again  into  Italy,  A.D.  1116,  took  Rome,  and 
compelled  the  pontiff  to  retire  to  Benevento, 
where  he  died,  A.D.  1118.  After  the  death  of 
Paschal,  John  of  Gaieta  was  raised  to  the  pon 
tificate,  under  the  title  of  Gelasius  II.  Henry, 
on  the  other  hand,  elected  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbishop  of  Braga  in  Spain,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelasius,  alarmed  at 
his  situation,  retired  into  France,  where  he 
shortly  after  died.  The  cardinals  immediately 
elected  in  his  place  Guy,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
count  of  Burgundy,  who  took  the  name  of  Cal- 
lixtus  II.  This  illustrious  pontiff  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  where  he  imprisoned  his  rival 
Gregory,  and  soon  restored  peace  to  the  church, 
by  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  at  a 
general  Diet,  held  at  Worms,  A.D.  1122,  ou 
these  conditions  :  —  "  That  the  bishops  and  ab- 
"  bots  should  be  elected  by  the  monks  and 
"  canons,  as  formerly,  but  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  emperor,  to  whom  they  should  swear 
«c  allegiance,  and  from  whom  they  should  receive 
"  their  regalia.  And,  lastly,  that  the  ceremony 
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"  of  the  ring  and  crosier  should  be  discon- 
"  tinued,  and  that  of  the  sceptre  substituted." 

Callixtus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
peace,  for  he  died  two  years  after,  and  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Lambert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  took 
the  name  of  Honorius  II.  The  death  of  this 
pontiff,  A.  D.  1130,  produced  a  great  schism  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  where  one  party  among 
the  cardinals  elected  to  the  pontificate  Gregory, 
known  by  the  name  of  Innocent  II. ;  while  an 
other  elected  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Iloman 
prince,  under  the  title  of  Anacletus  II. 

Innocent  having  but  few  friends  at  Rome,  re 
tired  to  France.  Out  of  Italy  his  adherents  were 
many,  and  among  others  were  the  Emperor  Lo- 
tharius,  and  kings  of  France,  England,  and 
Spain.  The  patrons  of  Anacletus  were  con 
fined  to  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland.  His 
death  terminated  the  contest,  A.  D.  1 138.  In 
nocent  followed  him  to  the  grave,  four  years 
afterwards.  Guy,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  ruled 
the  church  after  him  in  peace.  Not  so  his  suc 
cessor,  Lucius  II.,  who,  eleven  months  after  his 
election,  was  assassinated.  Bernard,  a  Cistertian 
monk,  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Eu- 
genius  III.,  A.  D.  1145.  His  reign  of  nine 
years  was  full  of  tumult  and  misfortunes.  An- 
astasius  IV.,  his  successor,  survived  him  only  a 
year  and  an  half.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  IV.,  who  was  an  Englishman,  the  con- 
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test  between  the  emperors  and  popes  was  re 
newed.  Frederic  L,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  at 
his  own  coronation  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1155,  re 
fused  to  perform  the  degrading  office  of  holding 
the  pope's  stirrup.  This  refusal  occasioned 
perpetual  hostility  between  the  emperor  and 
pope,  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  hap 
pened  A.  D.  1159.  The  cardinals  were  again 
divided  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff:  one 
party  chose  Roland,  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  III.,  while  the  opposite 
side  elected  Victor  IV.,  who  was  patronized  by 
the  emperor.  Alexander  fled  to  France.  Victor 
died,  A.D.  1164,  and  Pascal  III.  was  instantly 
raised,  by  the  emperor,  to  the  vacant  chair.  In 
the  mean  time,  Alexander  returned  to  Italy, 
solemnly  deposed  the  emperor,  and  preached 
rebellion  against  him  ;  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
fly  for  his  life  to  Benevento,  by  the  emperor's 
making  himself  master  of  Rome.  A  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  Pascal  himself,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  emperor's  army,  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
the  field  to  Alexander,  with  whom,  after  three 
years  of  contention,  he  finally  made  peace  at 
Venice,  A.D.  1177.  Alexander  was  also  en 
gaged  at  this  time  in  a  violent  dispute  with 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrogance  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  Council  of  Clarendon, 
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held,  A.D.  1164,  many  laws,  called  the  "Con 
stitutions  of  Clarendon,"  were  enacted,  whereby 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  were  greatly  lessened.  Becket  refused 
obedience  to  these  laws,  which  produced  such  a 
dispute  between  him  and  his  sovereign  as  ob 
liged  him  to  retire  into  France.  By  the  me 
diation  of  the  French  king,  Becket  returned  to 
England,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  dignity.  His 
rebellious  obstinacy,  however,  still  set  the  king's 
power  at  defiance,  from  which  he  did  not  desist 
until  he  was  assassinated  at  the  altar  of  his 
cathedral,  an  act  *  innocently  caused  by  a  hasty 
and  misconceived  expression  of  the  king's.  This 
event  produced  warm  debates  between  the  pope 
and  Henry,  which  terminated,  at  last,  by  the 
king's  submitting  to  do  penance  at  the  shrine 
of  Becket. 

The  prudent  counsels,  as  well  as  the  strong 
arm  of  Alexander,    still   continued  to  confirm 


*  Mosheim  accuses  Henry  with  conniving  at  this  murder. 
The  real  fact  is,  it  was  caused  by  certain  passionate  expres 
sions  of  the  king,  drawn  from  him  by  the  insolence  of  Becket: 
"  Am  I  not  unhappy,"  said  the  king,  "  that  among  my  friends 
there  is  none  possessed  of  spirit  enough  to  resent  the  affronts 
which  I  am  ever  receiving  from  a  miserable  priest."  Four 
gentlemen  of  his  court  mistaking  his  meaning,  immediately 
went  and  murdered  Becket,  but  were  never  afterwards  ad 
mitted  into  the  king's  presence.  —  Vide  Hume's  History  of 
England,  vol.  i,  p.  294, 
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the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  to  extend  the 
papal  authority.  Upon  his  death,  Ubald,  who 
took  the  name  of  Lucius  III.,  was  elected  to  the 
pontificate,  A.  D.I  181,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
cardinals  alone,  in  consequence  of  a  law  passed 
by  his  predecessor.  His  administration  was  full 
of  misfortunes,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave 
in  four  years.  Urban  III.,  his  successor,  died 
also  of  grief,  A.D.  1187,  upon  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  by  Saladin.  His  suc 
cessor,  Gregory  VIII.,  lived  only  two  months 
after  his  promotion.  Clement  III.  filled  the 
papal  chair  for  three  years,  when,  by  death,  he 
resigned  it  to  Celestine  III.  This  latter  pontiff 
is  famous  for  his  anathemas  against  Henry  VI., 
and  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  who  seized  and 
imprisoned  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  Alphonso  X., 
king  of  Gallicia,  and  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  were  also  subject  to  his  malediction. 
But  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  pontiffs  who 
lived  in  this  century  was  Lotharius,  who  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  III.  His  exploits  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  other  orders  of  the 
priesthood,  the  greatest  degree  of  corruption 
and  profligacy  is  discoverable.  The  Benedic 
tines  of  Clugni  for  a  long  time  stood  alone  in 
maintaining  their  ancient  simplicity  and  virtue ; 
but,  seduced  at  last  by  the  example  of  their  ab- 
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hot,  Pontius,  they  became  as  depraved  as  the 
other  orders  of  monks. 

The  Cistertian  order,  which  formerly  was,  in 
every  respect,  inferior  to  the  monks  of  Clugni, 
now  acquired  a  far  greater  degree  of  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  virtue.  This  moral  improve 
ment  was  owing  to  the  labours  of  the  illustrious 
St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval ;  and  hence  this 
order,  in  France  and  Germany,  were  distin 
guished  by  the  title  of  Bernardin  monks.  This 
pious  and  learned  abbot  was  the  founder  of 
160  religious  societies,  and  left  at  his  death,  in 
the  monastery  of  Clairval,  700  monks. 

This  growing  prosperity  of  the  Cistertian 
order  brought  on  them,  at  first,  the  envy,  and 
then  the  hatred  of  the  monks  of  Clugni,  and 
produced,  at  length,  an  open  war  between 
them.  The  regular  canons  began  now  to  ac 
quire  considerable  reputation  by  their  instruction 
of  youth,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  forfeited 
revenues  of  suppressed  monasteries.  This  soon 
kindled  the  rage  of  the  monks  against  the 
canons ;  and  hence  arose  a  warm  controversy 
between  them  concerning  pre-eminence.  The 
monastic  interests  were  defended  by  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard,  by  Hugh  of  Amiens,  and  Rupert 
of  Duytz  ;  while  Philip  Harvengius,  a  learned 
abbot,  maintained  the  rights  of  the  canons. 

A  new  monastic  order  of  Benedictines  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  founded  at  Fonte- 
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vraud,  by  Robert  of  Arbriselles.  This  society 
contained,  under  one  roof,  many  monasteries, 
filled  with  the  religions  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  what 
is  very  singular,  the  whole  institution  was  sub 
ject  to  the  control  of  one  abbess.  The  novelty 
of  this  order  soon  obtained  for  it  great  celebrity. 
Some  nuns  of  this  order  were  introduced  into 
England  by  Henry  II.,  who  gave  them  the  mo 
nastery  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  having  pre 
viously  expelled  its  former  female  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  certain  irregularities. 

The  order  of  Premontr£,  in  Picardy,  was 
founded  by  Norbert,  archbishop  of  Magde- 
bourg,  A, D.  1121. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  Berthold  of 
Calabria  took  up  his  abode,  with  a  few  com 
panions,  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  where  they 
led  a  life  of  solitude.  This  little  establishment 
soon  acquired  celebrity,  and  was  finally  erected 
into  a  monastery  by  Albert,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.^ 
Hence  arose  the  order  of  Carmelites.  * 

Among  the  most  eminent  Greek  writers  of  this 
age  were  Philippus  Solitarius ;  Eustratius ;  Johan 
nes  Zonaras ;  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
famous  for  his  illustrations  of  Homer ;  and  Theo- 
dorus,  the  learned  expositor  of  the  Greek  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Latin  writers  were,  St.  Bernard ;  Innocent  III. ; 

*  The  Carmelites  came  first  into  England  in  1244),  and 
erected  monasteries  all  over  the  kingdom. 
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Anselm  of  Laon  ;  Abelard,  so  celebrated  for  his 
amours  with  Eloisa,  and  for  his  unfortunate  fate  ; 
GeofTry  of  Vendomej  Honorius  of  Autun  ;  Gra- 
tian  ;  Peter  Lombard  ;  John  of  Salisbury ;  and 
many  others. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE     DOCTRINE     OF     THE     CHRISTIAN    CHURCH     DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

To  such  a  degree  was  the  native  purity  and 
simplicity  of  Christianity  deformed,  by  a  thou 
sand  corruptions  and  superstitions  ;  against  such 
a  host  of  enemies  had  it  to  contend,  that  it  is 
really  surprising  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  not 
totally  extinguished.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
priests  and  monks,  the  scholastic  doctors,  and 
the  mystics,  all  contributed  to  obscure  and  per 
plex  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  a  pro 
fane  mixture  of  their  own  inventions  and  inter 
pretations  with  the  genuine  precepts  of  Christ. 
Hence,  as  the  natural  consequence,  the  grossest 
superstition  and  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
multitude,  the  adoration  of  relics  increased, 
and  the  number  of  saints  multiplied.  The  rulers 
of  the  church  took  a  shameful  advantage  of  this 
reign  of  ignorance,  in  order  to  e*nrich  themselves. 
The  bishops  now  began  to  grant  to  the  people 
the  power  of  purchasing  the  remission  of  the 
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penalties  imposed  upon  sinners,  by  a  sum  of 
money.  The  abbots  and  monks,  who  were  not 
qualified  to  grant  these  indulgences,  raised 
money  by  exhibiting  the  bodies  and  relics  of 
saints  to  the  multitude,  at  fixed  prices.  The  Ro 
man  pontiffs,  observing  the  great  wealth  that 
poured  into  the  pockets  of  the  bishops,  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  began  to  assume  this  com 
merce  exclusively  to  themselves ;  and  not  only 
remitted  the  penalties  against  sinners,  but,  im 
piously  usurping  the  authority  of  God,  pretended 
to  abolish  even  the  punishments  of  a  future 
state. 

This  sale  of  indulgences  was  first  carried  on 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
expeditions  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  but, 
in  process  of  time,  it  was  practised  under  vari 
ous  pretences.  By  its  introduction,  the  credit 
and  authority  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discip 
line  of  penance  were  at  once  destroyed,  and  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  Penitential, 
a  book  in  which  were  registered  the  degrees 
and  kinds  of  penance  annexed  to  particular 
crimes.  To  justify  this  blasphemous  commerce, 
a  most  absurd  doctrine  was  invented,  and,  in  the 
following  century,  embellished  by  St.  Thomas. 
It  contained  the  following  shocking  declaration  : 
"  That  there  existed  a  store  of  merit,  composed 
of  the  good-deeds  of  saints,  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  their  own  salvation ;  that  the  Ro- 
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man  pontiff,  being  the  guardian  of  this  treasure, 
was  empowered  to  assign  to  others,  for  their 
benefit,  a  portion  of  this  inexhaustible  store  of 
?Jierit."  This  doctrine,  as  all  well  know,  is  yet 
retained  in  full  force  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  century  was  almost  deluged  with  ex 
positors  and  interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but,  in  general,  of  a  yery  contemptible  descrip 
tion.  The  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  body  of  extracts 
from  the  books  of  ancient  authors,  than  as  il 
lustrations  of  the  sacred  writings.  Such  were 
the  works  of  Euthymius,  Zigabenus,  Peter  Lom 
bard,  and  eyen  of  the  famous  Abelard.  Rupert 
of  Duytz,  and  Anselm  of  Laon,  deserve  to  be 
somewhat  exculpated  from  this  general  charge. 

Paris  certainly  could  boast  of  the  most  illus 
trious  theologians  in  this  century.  They  were 
divided  into  different  sects  ;  the  first  of  whom, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Theologiste, 
explained  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  a  plain, 
simple,  and  reasonable  manner.  In  this  class 
are  placed  St,  Bernard,  Peter,  surnamed  the 
Chanter,  and  Walter  of  St,  Victor,  who  strenu 
ously  opposed  the  Philosophical  Di\ines«  The 
doctors,  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the 
names  of  Positiyi,  and  Sententiarii,  nearly  re 
sembled  those  aboye -mentioned ;  for  they  taught 
and  enforced  their  system  of  theology,  chiefly 
by  collecting  the  decisions  of  inspired  writers, 
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and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients.  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor,  and  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris, 
were  the  most  eminent  of  this  description  of 
writers.  The  followers  of  the  latter,  who  were 
called  Sententiarii,  were  always  careful  to  avoid 
the  sophistry  of  the  logicians  ;  and  preferred  sub 
mitting  the  Divine  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  simple 
and  natural  reason.  From  this  period,  an  im 
portant  distinction  was  made  between  the  Christ 
ian  doctors,  who  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  in 
the  first  of  which  were  placed  those  who  received 
the  different  names  of  Biblici,  Dogmatici,  and 
Positivi ;  in  the  second  were  ranged  the  Scholas 
tics,  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Novi  and  Sen 
tentiarii.  This  class  of  theologists  continued 
in  great  repute  in  all  the  European  universities, 
until  the  Reformation.  They  had,  however, 
much  opposition  to  encounter,  before  they  ac 
quired  this  high  reputation.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Ancient  Divines  ;  on 
the  other,  by  the  Mystics,  who  considered  true 
wisdom  as  unattainable  by  study  and  reasoning, 
and  as  the  fruit  of  mere  contemplation.  Thus 
that  ancient  conflict  between  faith  and  reason 
was  again  unfortunately  revived.  The  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Scholastic  Divines  had 
was  St.  Bernard,  as  the  famous  Abelard  found, 
to  his  cost ;  for,  in  the  year  1121,  he  was  sum 
moned  before  the  Council  of  Soissons,  where  he 
was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard,  as  a  heretic. 
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The  science  of  morals  was  by  no  means, 
during  this  century,  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
only  moral  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  any 
note  was  Philip,  surnamed  the  Solitary. 

The  Latin  moralists  were  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  the  Scholastics  and  Mystics. 

Both  Greeks  and  Latins  were  now  passionately 
fond  of  theological  controversies ;  and,  conse 
quently,  we  find  among  them  a  multitude  of 
polemic  writers,  of  whom  the  principal,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  Constantius  Harmenopulus, 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Among  the  Latins 
were  Honorius  of  Autun,  Abelard,  Gilbert  de 
Castilione,  Odo,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  others. 

The  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
was  still  carried  on  with  great  obstinacy.  Many 
attempts  were  made,  both  at  Rome  and  Con 
stantinople,  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  par 
ticularly  by  the  emperors  of  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  as  the  Latins  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  a  despotic  supremacy  over  the  Greek 
church,  all  negociations  were  without  effect. 

Among  the  Greeks,  many  controversies  of  an 
inferior  description  were  carried  on,  in  which 
the  emperor  Ernanuel  Comnenus  personally  took 
a  conspicuous  part.  Among  these  controversies 
was  one  concerning  the  god  of  Mahomet,  against 
whom  the  Greek  catechisms  pronounced  ana 
thema.  This  anathema  the  emperor  ordered  to 
be  expunged,  on  account  of  the  offence  it  gave  to 
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the  Mahometans,  who  were  disposed  to  embrace 
the  Gospel.  The  Christian  doctors  warmly  op 
posed  the  imperial  order;  but,  at  last,  the 
bishops  in  council  consented  to  transfer  this 
imprecation  from  the  god  of  Mahomet  to  Ma 
homet  himself. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  still  carried  on  among  the  Latins,  in  which 
Rupert  of  Duytz  took  the  lead,  and  supported 
the  system  of  Berenger.  This  contest  was  suc 
ceeded,  about  the  year  1140,  by  one  of  a  more 
public  nature,  concerning  what  was  called  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Cer 
tain  churches  in  France  began,  about  this  time, 
to  celebrate  the  festival  consecrated  to  this  con 
ception,  which  the  English  had  observed  for 
some  time.  The  church  of  Lyons  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example,  and  soon  roused  the  indig 
nation  of  St.  Bernard,  on  account  of  such  an  in 
novation.  A  warm  and  protracted  contest  was 
the  consequence. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES    AND     CEREMONIES     USED     IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  Divine 
worship  were  now  exceedingly  multiplied  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  and  the  same  passion  for  the 
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introduction  of  new  observances  had  crept  into 
all  the  eastern  churches  :  so  ambitious  were 
the  Grecian  and  Nestorian  pontiffs  of  im 
mortalizing  their  names  by  some  invention  of 
their  own,  either  in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  or 
the  liturgy,  or  even  in  the  music. 

As  for  the  Latin  ritual,  among  the  many  ad 
ditions  made  to  it  during  this  century,  was  that 
of  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  con 
ception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.  D.  1138. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

ENTHUSIASTS,  of  various  descriptions,  infested 
and  greatly  perplexed  the  Greek  and  eastern 
churches.  Some  of  them  professed  to  believe 
in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abhorred 
the  two  sacraments,  reprobated  external  wor 
ship,  and  placed  the  whole  essence  of  religion 
in  internal  prayer.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
Lucopetrus,  and  his  chief  disciple  was  Tychicus. 
From  this  sect  proceeded  that  of  the  Bogomiles, 
whose  founder,  Basilius,  was  burnt  at  Constan 
tinople,  under  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 
The  doctrines  of  this  man  bore  a  striking  re 
semblance  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  ancient 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans.  The  name  of  this 
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sect  was  derived  from  the  Divine  mercy,  which 
was  continually  implored  by  its  members ;  for 
the  word  Bogomilus,  in  the  Mysian  language, 
signifies  imploring  mercy  from  above. 

The  Latin  sects  were  even  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Greek,  among  whom  the  prin 
cipal  place  is  due  to  the  Catharists.  This  faction 
quitting  Bulgaria,  overspread  all  Europe,  where 
they  occasioned  great  disorders,  and,  in  conse 
quence,  were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  seve 
rity.  Their  religion  resembled  that  of  the 
Manichaeans.  The  government  of  the  church 
of  this  sect  was  administered  by  bishops,  and 
each  bishop  had  two  vicars.  The  rest  of  the 
priesthood  were  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  deacons.  The  discipline  of  this  sect  was  so 
severely  rigid,  that  a  few  only  could  practise  it  j 
they  were  therefore  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Consolati,  and  ConfederatL* 

Peter  de  Bruys  founded,  in  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  A.  D.  1110,  a  much  more  rational 
sect,  giving  them  the  name  of  Petrobrussians. 
He  himself  was  burnt  at  St.  Giles,  A.D.  113p. 
This  sect  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Hen- 
ricians,  founded  by  one  Henry,  an  Italian  monk, 
who,  leaving  Lausanne,  went  to  Mons,  whence 

*  The  "  Consolati"  alone  adhered  to  the  austerities  of 
this  order.  Had  they  not  been  thus  classed,  all  such  as 
could  not  comply  with  their  rigid  discipline,  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  cause. 
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being  banished,  he  travelled  to  Poictiers,  Bour- 
deaux,  and,  lastly,  to  Thoulouse.  Here  he  was 
warmly  opposed  in  his  preaching  by  St.  Bernard, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life  ;  but,  being  seized,  he  was  carried 
before  Pope  Eugenius,  by  whom  he  was  im 
prisoned,  A.D.  1148,  until  his  death.  All  that 
is  known  of  the  doctrines  of  this  reformer  is,  that 
he  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants,  censured  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  and  despised  the  cere 
monies  and  festivals  of  the  church. 

About  this  time  an  illiterate  man,  of  Brabant, 
by  name  Tanquelmus,  started  up,  and  excited 
great  commotions  at  Antwerp.  This  madman 
pretended  to  be  God,  and  recommended  and 
committed  the  greatest  disorders.  Such  blas 
phemy  was  punished  with  assassination  ;  but  his 
sect  survived  him  some  time. 

In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abe- 
lard,  excited  new  troubles.  A. D.I  139  he  was 
banished  by  Innocent  II.  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
that  pontiff  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  in 
stigated  the  people  to  rebellion.  He  was  at  last 
seized  by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  crucified. 

But  of  all  the  sects  which  arose  in  this  century, 
none  was  more  distinguished  for  the  number, 
moderation,  and  probity  of  its  members,  than 
that  of  the  Waldenses  *,  founded  by  Peter  Waldus, 

*  The  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  the  subject  of  much  dis 
pute;  some  authors  agreeing  with  what  Mosheim  asserts,  while 
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a  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  struck  with  the  de 
generate  state  of  the  church,  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  and  commenced  a  pub- 
lie  teacher.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  opposed 
him,  but  without  effect ;  as  the  purity  and  sim 
plicity  of  his  doctrine,  the  morality  of  his  life 
and  actions,  and  his  contempt  of  worldly  wealth, 
overcame  all  obstacles.  His  disciples  increased 
every  hour,  and  soon  formed  religious  assemblies 
in  France,  Lombardy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
All  that  Waldus  and  his  followers  aimed  at  was 
to  reduce  the  whole  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment,  and  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  that  primitive  simplicity  and  sanctity, 
so  incessantly  recommended  in  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ.  With  this  design  they  reprobated 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  church,  denied 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  denounced  the 
luxury  and  opulence  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  The  system  of  granting  indulgences  was 
a  particular  object  of  their  execration.  Christ's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  they  adopted  as  their  model 
of  moral  discipline,  to  which  they  rigorously 
adhered.  The  government  of  their  church,  they 


others  contend  that  they  derive  their  name  from  their  valleys 
in  Piedmont,  which,  in  their  language,  are  called  Vaux ; 
hence  Voidois,  their  true  name  ;  and  that  Peter  of  Lyons, 
having  adopted  their  doctrines,  was  called  in  Latin  Valdus  ; 
and  the  term  "  Valdenses"  applied  by  Latin  writers,  instead 
of  Vaudois. 
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committed  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
And  lastly,  they  divided  the  laity  into  perfect 
and  imperfect  Christians,  the  former  of  whom 
were  the  most  austere. 

Besides  these  famous  sects,  there  were  others 
of  inferior  importance  ;  such  as  the  Pasaginians, 
who  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  dominion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Caputiati,  so  called 
from  a  cap  they  wore,  as  the  badge  of  their 
faction.  They  flourished  chiefly  in  France. 

The  sect  of  the  Apostolics,  whom  St.  Bernard 
so  warmly  opposed,  was  composed  of  the  lowest 
order  of  people.  They  professed  to  live  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles.  They  held  it  unlawful 
to  take  an  oath,  preferred  celibacy  to  wedlock, 
and  called  themselves  the  "  Chaste  Brethren 
and  Sisters,"  though  each  man  had  a  spiritual 
sister  with  him,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  holy 
relation. 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE     PROSPEROUS     EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED     TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

IN  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  China,  not 
withstanding  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Tar 
tars,  we  find  the  Gospel  flourishing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nestorians,  and  acquiring  considerable 
reputation  among  the  emperors  of  the  Tartars 
and  Moguls.  In  the  year  1241,  the  Tartars 
made  an  irruption  into  Europe,  and  laid  waste 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia.  This  induced 
Innocent  IV.  to  send  an  embassy  to  them,  con 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks.  In  the  year  1274,  Abaca, 
the  Emperor  of  Tartary,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  assembled  by  Gregory  X. 
Pope  Nicholas  III.,  about  four  years  after,  sent 
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an  embassy  of  monks,  in  return,  to  the  Emperor 
Coblai.  Nicholas  IV.  also  sent  a  similar  em 
bassy,  which  had  great  effect  in  converting 
many  of  the  Tartars,  and  in  erecting  churches 
in  various  parts  of  Tartary  and  China. 

The  Christian  cause  was  now  daily  declining 
in  Palestine :  this,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of 
worldly  motives,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  In 
nocent  III.  sounding  the  trumpet  of  war.  After 
some  time,  certain  French  nobles  making  an 
alliance  with  Venice,  set  sail  with  an  army  for 
Constantinople,  A.D.  1203,  took  that  city  by 
assault,  and  restored  Isaac  Angelus  to  the 
throne,  which  his  brother  Alexius  had  usurped. 
In  the  next  year  a  sedition  broke  out  in  that 
city,  and  Isaac  and  his  son  were  put  to  death. 
On  the  news  of  this,  the  leaders  of  the  crusade 
returned  to  Constantinople,  dethroned  Alexius, 
and  elected  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  em 
peror  of  the  Greeks.  In  opposition  to  this 
election,  the  Greeks  chose  one  of  their  own 
nation,  called  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  fixed  his 
court  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia.  From  this  period 
till  the  year  1261,  two  emperors  reigned  over 
the  Greeks ;  but,  in  that  year,  Caesar  Alexius, 
general  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palseol- 
ogus,  took  Constantinople,  and  drove  the  Latin 
emperor,  Baldwin  II.,  into  Italy.  Thus  ended 
the  empire  of  the  Franks  at  Constantinople. 
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During  the  pontificate  of  Honoritis  III., 
A.  D.  1217,  the  Italians  and  Germans  under 
took  another  crusade.  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 
commanded  the  allied  army.  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  many  other 
princes,  joined  him.  Andrew  soon  returned 
back  to  Europe  ;  the  remaining  chiefs  carried  on 
the  war,  and  took  Damietta,  the  strongest  city 
in  Egypt.  This  success  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  next  year  the  Saracens  destroyed  their 
fleet,  and  retook  Damietta. 

In  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  a  new  army  was  raised,  of  which 
Frederic  II.  took  the  command.  This  emperor, 
having  delayed  the  voyage  from  time  to  time, 
at  length,  after  being  excommunicated  by  the 
enraged  pontiff  Gregory  IX.,  set  sail,  and  ar 
rived  in  Palestine.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Meliccamel, 
sultan  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  was  made  over  to  him,  A.  D.  1229. 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  many  others 
of  less  importance  ;  but  the  Christian  cause  was 
now  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  which  in 
duced  Lewis  IX.,  king  of  France,  to  lead  a 
formidable  army  to  Egypt.  His  first  attempts 
were  successful,  but  they  were  soon  followed 
by  calamities  of  every  kind.  Robert,  Earl  of 
Artois,  brother  to  the  king,  was  slain,  and  Lewis 
himself,  with  two  more  of  his  brothers,  were 
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taken  prisoners.  After  four  years  captivity 
he  returned  to  France.*  Undaunted  by  this 
defeat,  Lewis  again  set  sail  for  Africa,  with  an 
immense  army,  and  took  possession  of  Carthage  : 
but  here  his  career  was  stopped  ;  a  pestilence 
attacked  his  fleet  at  Tunis,  destroyed  the  great 
est  part  of  the  army,  and  finally  the  king  him 
self.  No  other  European  emperor  ever  em 
barked  in  the  Holy  war ;  consequently,  the 
Latin  empire  in  the  east  began  daily  to  decline, 
and,  in  the  year  1291,  after  the  capture  of 
Acre  by  the  Mahometans,  was  entirely  over 
thrown. 

Some  of  the  western  nations  had  not  yet  en 
tirely  discarded  their  idolatrous  superstitions, 
particularly  the  Prussians.  The  obstinacy  of 
these  savages  induced  Conrad,  Duke  of  Mas- 
sovia,  to  engage  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  St.  Mary  to  undertake  their  conquest 
and  conversion.  This  they  effected,  after  a  war 
of  fifty  years. 

In  Spain,  the  Christian  cause  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  state.  The  kings  of  Castille,  Leon, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon,  waged  perpetual  war 
with  the  Saracen  princes  ofValentia,  Granada, 
Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  whose  dominion  they 
almost  annihilated. 

*  The  king  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  down 
800,000  gold  bezants,  or  190,0001.  sterling.  He  was  canon 
ized  after  his  death,  for  his  zeal  in  undertaking  these  cru 
sades. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  unhappy  condition  of  the  Christians  in 
Asia  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

The  Latin  writers  of  this  age  loudly  complain 
of  the  growth  of  infidelity  and  atheism  among 
those  who  professed  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  flourished 
in  all  the  European  schools,  was  certainly  one  of 
its  chief  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  led  many  to 
reject  the  most  evident  and  important  doctrines, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Hence 
we  may  trace  that  blasphemous  declaration  of 
which  Frederic  II.  was  accused,  by  Gregory  IX., 
viz.  "  that  the  world  had  been  deceived  by  three 
"  impostors;  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet." 
This  charge  the  emperor  answered  by  a  solemn 
and  public  profession  of  his  faith  ;  and  it  very 
probably  had  no  foundation  but  in  the  breast  of 
his  accuser. 
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PART  II. 

Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

AMIDST  all  the  revolutions  and  calamities  which 
distracted  unfortunate  Greece,  the  pursuit  of 
literature  was  not  entirely  extinguished.  Among 
their  best  historians  were  Nicetas,  Choniates, 
Georgius  Acropolita,  Gregorius  Pachymeres, 
and  Joel,  whose  "  Chronology"  is  yet  extant. 

Most  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  attached 
to  the  Platonic  system.  The  principal  Syrian 
writer  of  this  age  was  Gregory  Abul  Farai,  pri 
mate  of  the  Jacobites.  The  sciences  flourished 
better  in  the  western  world,  where  the  Euro 
pean  princes,  by  experience,  had  learnt  how 
much  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
contributed  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  nations. 
Frederic  II.,  and  Alphonsus  X.,  king  of  Leon 
and  Castille,  were  among  the  greatest  patrons  of 
learning.  The  former  founded  the  academy  of 
Naples,  and  had  the  books  of  Aristotle  trans 
lated  into  Latin.  The  latter  was  celebrated  for 
his  astronomical  tables.  In  the  public  schools 
of  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Thoulouse, 
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Salamanca,  Lyons,  and  Cologne,  the  system  of 
education  embraced  only  a  few  of  the  branches 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  academy  of  Paris  i 
was  the  first  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  education,  ; 
and  hence  was  the  first  to  receive  the  title  of 
"  University."  No  one  could  be  admitted  a  pro 
fessor  of  this  University  before  he  had  passed 
through  the  severe  and  tedious  discipline  of  what 
was  called  the  Academical  Course,  when  they 
were  saluted  Masters.  Hence  the  origin  of  aca 
demical  degrees.  Great  success  attended  these 
institutions,  though  that  branch  of  erudition 
which  we  call  "  literae  humaniores"  was  entirely 
superseded  by  the  study  of  law  and  philosophy. 
This  century,  however,  produced  many  eminent 
men. 

Roger  Bacon,  John  Balbi,  and  a  few  others, 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature. 

The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  had  now  almost 
entirely  banished  every  other  system  of  phi 
losophy.  The  metaphysical  writings  of  this  au 
thor  had  long  since  been  translated  into  Latin ; 
but  when  it  was  discovered  that  Almeric  had 
derived  his  errors  from  them,  they  were  pro 
hibited  and  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Paris, 
A.D.  1210.  Frederic  II.  restored  the  Stagirite 
to  his  former  glory.  His  reputation  was  yet 
further  increased  by  the  Dominican  and  Fran 
ciscan  friars  adopting  his  doctrines,  and  teaching 
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them  in  their  schools.  Alexander  Hales  of  Eng 
land,  Albert  the  Great  of  Germany,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  of  Italy,  were  particularly  instrumental 
in  recommending  his  works,  in  opposition  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  corruption  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy  was 
now  carried  to  a  frightful  height,  in  every  part 
of  the  western  world.  The  popes,  forgetting 
their  real  situation,  aimed  at  nothing  but  an  ab 
solute  and  unlimited  dominion  ;  to  effect  which 
they  regarded  neither  human  nor  divine  laws, 
obeying  only  the  dictates  of  their  own  carnal 
and  perverse  dispositions.  In  order  to  establish 
their  authority,  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
on  firmer  foundations,  these  tyrants  assumed 
to  themselves  the  power  of  disposing  of  all  bene 
fices,  and  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  and  can 
ons,  at  their  own  pleasure.  Innocent  III.  was  the 
first  to  arrogate  to  himself  this  great  authority  ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Honorius  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  and  others.  The  bishops,  and  more 
especially  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
warmly  opposed  these  usurpations.  The  legates, 
18 
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whom  the  pontiffs  sent  into  the  provinces,  to  re 
present  themselves  and  execute  their  orders, 
imitated  scrupulously  the  avarice,  ambition,  and 
insolence  of  their  masters. 

From  the  ninth  century  the  revenues  of  the 
pontiffs  had  not  received  any  considerable  ad 
ditions,  but  at  this  period  they  were  greatly  en 
larged  under  Innocent  III.  and  Nicolas  III., 
partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and  partly  by  the  mu 
nificence  of  emperors  and  of  kings.  Innocent, 
immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  the  prefect  of  Rome; 
he  also  laid  hands  on  Ancona,  Spoletto,  and  As- 
sisi.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  II.,  who  courted 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  loaded  that  pontiff  with 
every  mark  of  his  munificence.  Nicolas  III. 
was  even  more  ambitious  than  his  predecessor, 
and  received  even  greater  additions  to  his  tem 
poral  power  and  revenues.  Innocent  III.,  who 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  church  until  the  year 
1216,  followed  the  example  of  Gregory  VII., 
usurped  the  despotic  government  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  world.  In  Asia  and  Eu 
rope  he  disposed  of  crowns  and  sceptres  with 
the  most  wanton  ambition.  In  the  former  he 
gave  a  king  to  the  Armenians  ;  in  the  latter  he 
bestowed  the  regal  dignity  on  Primislaus,  Duke 
of  Bohemia.  Many  instances  might  be  men 
tioned  of  his  insults  and  indignities  towards  the 
princes  of  Europe,  of  whom  none  felt  his  des- 
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potism  more  severely  and  disgracefully  than  John, 
surnamed  Sansterre,  king  of  England.  This 
prince  opposed  the  pontiff  in  his  orders  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  for  electing  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  a  Roman  cardinal,  of  English  origin,  arch 
bishop  of  that  see,  notwithstanding  the  election 
of  John  de  Grey  had  previously  been  confirmed 
by  the  king.  The  pope  at  first  endeavoured  to 
sooth  John  into  compliance  ;  but  the  indignant 
monarch  expelled  the  monks  of  Canterbury  for 
having  obeyed  the  pontiff's  order.  Innocent,  en 
raged  at  this  measure,  ordered  the  bishops  of 
London,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  to  lay  the  king 
dom  under  an  interdict.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  the  churches  were  all  shut,  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  sacrament  suspended,  and 
the  dead  buried  without  the  usual  rites.  The 
pope,  not  contented  with  this  interdiction,  pro- 
nounced  excommunication  against  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  absolved  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  About 
four  years  after,  in  a  council  of  cardinals,  he 
solemnly  deposed  John,  and,  writing  to  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  advised  him  to 
invade  England,  and  take  the  crown.  The 
French  monarch  accordingly  prepared  for  the 
invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  king  John  assem 
bled  his  troops,  and  was  about  to  begin  hostili 
ties,  when  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  arrived 
at  Dover,  terrified  the  monarch  into  submission, 
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made  him  resign  his  crown,  and  receive  it  again 
as  a  present  from  the  pope.  John,  at  the  same 
time,  rendered  his  kingdom  tributary,  and 
swore  eternal  fealty  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Concio  Savelli,who  assumed  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  III.,  succeeded  Innocent  III.,  and  held  the 
pontificate  for  ten  years.  Hugolinus,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  was  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Gre 
gory  IX.,  and  was  no  sooner  raised  to  that  dignity 
than  he  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  between  the 
church  and  empire.  He  excommunicated  the 
emperor  for  delaying  the  expedition  to  Pales 
tine  ;  and  after  Frederic  had  sailed,  made  war 
against  him  in  Apuglia.  Frederic,  on  the  news 
of  this  aggression,  returned  to  Europe,  A.  D. 
1229,  defeated  the  papal  army,  and  made  peace. 

The  outrageous  ambition  of  Gregory,  obliged 
the  emperor  again  to  take  up  arms  against  him, 
for  which  he  was  a  second  time  excommunicated. 
Frederic  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats, 
but  maintained  his  ground  with  success,  and 
reduced  the  pontiff  to  great  distress,  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  ambition  and  his  life. 

Celestine  IV.  died  before  he  was  consecrated. 
Innocent  IV.  succeeded  him,  A.  D.  1243,  and 
was  inferior  to  none  either  in  insolence  or  pride. 
Having  in  vain  offered  the  most  humiliating 
terms  of  peace  to  Frederic,  he  publicly,  in 
council  at  Lyons,  deposed  that  emperor.  The 
German  princes,  frightened  into  compliance, 

VOL.  i.  z 
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confirmed  this  act,  and  instantly  elected  William, 
Count  of  Holland,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Fre 
deric,  however,  supported  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  until  disease  put  an  end  to  his  life,  A.  D. 
1250.  From  this  period,  the  two  famous  fac 
tions  called  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  involved 
the  states  of  Italy  in  the  most  dreadful  dissen- 
tions.  The  former  supported  the  cause  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  latter  that  of  the  emperors.  Ray- 
nald,  bishop  of  Ostia,  was  the  next  pontiff,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  IV.  After  a 
reign  of  six  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Urban  IV.,  who  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  only 
three  years.  His  successor,  Clemens  IV.,  held 
the  pontificate  about  the  same  period.  His 
death  produced  warm  disputes  among  the  car 
dinals,  respecting  the  succession,  which  kept 
the  Roman  see  vacant  for  three  years,  when 
Gregory  X.  was  elected,  during  his  absence  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  having  there  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians,  he,  immediately  after 
his  consecration,  summoned  a  council  at  Lyons, 
A.  D.  1274,  where  the  relief  of  the  Christians 
in  Palestine  was  the  principal  point  of  discussion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Ostia, 
A.  D.  1276,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  V., 
but  died  five  months  after.  Adrian  V., 
John  XXI.,  and  Nicholas  III.,  were  the  next 
pontiffs  in  succession,  but  were  not  distinguished 
for  any  thing  remarkable.  Martin  IV.,  the 
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next  pontiff  was  of  a  most  ambitious  and  arro 
gant  disposition.  He  excommunicated  Michael 
Palaeologus,  the  Grecian  emperor,  and  Peter, 
king  of  Arragon,  but  was  cut  off,  in  his  career 
of  ambition,  by  a  sudden  death,  A.  D.  1285. 
Honorius  IV.  and  Nicholas  IV.  were  elected  in 
succession  to  the  pontificate.  At  the  death  of 
the  latter,  there  was  an  interregnum  of  three 
years,  in  consequence  of  disputes  among  the 
cardinals.  At  length  Peter,  an  old  man  who 
had  long  lived  in  solitude,  was  elected,  A.  D. 
1294,  and  took  the  name  of  Celestine  V.  The 
reformations  he  insisted  on  in  the  church,  soon 
caused  him  to  be  hated  by  the  cardinals,  and  so 
disgusted  was  he  with  the  general  corruption  of 
the  church,  that  he  resigned  the  papal  chair, 
four  months  after  his  election,  and  died  in 
the  year  1296. 

Boniface  VIIL,  his  successor,  became  a  pest 
to  mankind,  immediately  on  his  elevation,  by 
the  great  tyranny  he  practised  over  churches 
and  states.  His  history  belongs  to  the  next 
century. 

A  decree  had  been  passed  in  the  council 
of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  against  the  intro 
duction  of  new  religions,  by  which  was  meant, 
new  monastic  institutions.  The  increase,  how. 
ever,  of  heretical  sects,  and  the  spreading  cor 
ruption  of  the  clergy,  soon  induced  pious 
Christians  to  break  through  this  decree,  and 
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institute  new  religious  societies,  where  the  dis 
ciples  of  Christ  might  set  an  example  to  the 
world  worthy  of  imitation.  Of  these  societies 
some  are  now  suppressed,  while  others  flourish 
to  this  day.  Among  the  former  were  the  Humi- 
liati,  the  Jacobins,  the  Vallischolares,  the  Knights 
of  Faith  and  Charity,  the  Bethlehemites,  and 
others.  Among  those  institutions  which  still 
exist,  the  principal  were  the  Servites,  the  Frater 
nity  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Mendicants,  who 
were  obliged  to  live  by  voluntary  contribu 
tions.  This  latter  society  soon  acquired  great 
reputation,  by  the  protection  it  received  from 
Innocent  III.  During  the  pontificate  of  Gre 
gory  X.,  its  members  became  so  increased,  that 
that  pontiff  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  their 
number,  and  confine  them  to  the  four  societies 
of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustin. 

Though  all  four  of  these  orders  of  mendicant 
friars  attracted   the  esteem   and   veneration  of 
the  whole  world,   yet  the   two  former  far  sur 
passed  the  two  latter  in  power  and  reputation. 
During   three    centuries  these  two   fraternities 
had  almost  absolute  dominion  both  in  church 
and  state,  held  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  maintained  with  great  zeal  the  vari 
ous  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Rome.     Dominic, 
the  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  canon  of  Osma  ;  he  first  drew  the  attention, 
and  gained  the  protection,  of  the  pontiffs,   by 
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going  into  France,  and  there  combating  the 
several  sectaries.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
lie  sent  Gilbert  de  Fresney  into  England,  where 
he  founded  the  first  monastery  at  Oxford, 
A.  D.  1221,  and  another  in  London. 

Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  was 
by  birth  an  Italian,  and  established  his  order, 
A.  D.  1223.  The  monks  of  this  order  were 
called  Fraterculi,  i.  e.  friars  minors.  They  came 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
first  settled  at  Canterbury. 

These  two  orders  were  of  signal  service  to 
the  church  in  the  way  of  reformation,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  rewarded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
with  peculiar  powers  and  privileges.  This  pa 
tronage  led  the  Dominicans  to  many  acts  of  ag 
gression,  as  was  shewn  in  their  claims  on  the 
university  of  Paris,  for  admittance  among  the 
professors  ;  claims  which  led  to  a  long  and  serious 
controversy,  in  which  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour, 
doctor  of  the  Sor bonne,  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  defence  of  the  university. 

Though  these  orders  of  Mendicants  were,  at 
first,  the  main  support  of  the  papal  authority, 
they  certainly,  after  the  death  of  their  founders, 
involved  the  pontiffs  in  many  troubles.  These 
tumults  commenced  with  the  contests  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  respecting 
pre-eminence,  which  even  struck  at  the  jurisdic 
tion  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

&  3 
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The  Franciscans,  moreover,  were  divided 
among  themselves,  in  consequence  of  explaining 
their  rule  of  discipline  in  different  ways.  This 
dispute  was  followed  by  another  of  equal  im 
portance,  concerning  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of 
the  abbot  Joachim.  This  Joachim,  among  other 
prophecies,  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

During  these  intestine  troubles,  a  friar,  called 
Gerhard,  undertook  the  interpretation  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,  in  which  explanation  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  St.  Francis  had  promul 
gated  this  gospel,  which  was  to  abrogate  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  the  year  1260.  The  absurdity 
and  impiety  of  this  book  soon  caused  its  commit 
ment  to  the  flames. 

About  the  year  1279,  Nicolas  III.  published 
that  famous  Constitution,  which  confirmed  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis.  This  papal  edict,  however, 
gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  monks  in  the 
south  of  France,  who,  having  at  their  head  a 
famous  Franciscan,  by  name  Jean  Pierre  D'Olive, 
excited  fresh  dissensions  in  the  order.  Matthew, 
of  Aqua-Sparta,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the 
order,  A.  D.  1287,  was  so  far  from  appeasing 
these  disorders,  that  he  increased  them  consider 
ably,  by  suffering  every  kind  of  corruption  to 
exist  among  his  monks.  His  successor,  Ray 
mond  Godfredi,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  these 
tumults,  but  without  effect. 
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In  the  year  1294,  a  certain  number  of  Italian 
Franciscans  petitioned  Celestin  V.  for  permis 
sion  to  form  a  separate  order,  in  which  they 
might  observe  strictly  the  rule  of  discipline  pre 
scribed  by  St.  Francis.  This  request  was  easily 
granted,  but  annulled  by  the  successor  of  Celes 
tin.  From  this  period  until  the  Reformation, 
these  monks  continued  in  perpetual  hostility 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  arose 
in  Italy  the  enthusiastic  sect  of  the  Fratricelli, 
and  Bizochi,  which  received  in  France  and 
Germany  the  name  of  Beguards.  The  former 
were,  in  fact,  Franciscan  monks,  who,  separ 
ating  themselves  from  the  great  body,  observed 
most  rigorously  the  austere  discipline  of  their 
founder.  The  Bizochi  rejected  it  altogether. 

The  German  and  Belgic  Beguines  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Franciscan  Beguards, 
as  their  origin  was  of  earlier  date  than  this 
century,  and  their  numbers  consisted  entirely  of 
the  female  sex,  who  were  devoted  to  religious 
exercises.  The  first  society  of  this  kind  was 
founded  at  Nivelle,  in  Brabant,  A.  D.  1226,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  similar  establishments  in 
every  part  of  Europe. 

This  female  institution  was  soon  imitated  in  /. 
Flanders  by  the  other  sex,  where  they  were  II 
called  Beghards  ;  from  others  they  received  the 
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|  name  of  Lollards  ;  in  France  they  were  called 
Bons  Valets,  or  Bons  Galons. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  rulers  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  several  monastic  and 
religious  orders  which  existed  in  this  century, 
we  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  the  most  famous 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  age.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  former  were  Nicetas 
Acominatus  ;  Germanus,  the  Grecian  patriarch ; 
Theodoras  Lascaris ;  Arsenius ;  Johannes  Bec- 
cus  ;  George,  the  Cyprian  ;  and  others. 

Among  the  numerous  Latin  writers  were 
Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria  ;  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Francis, 
the  founder  of  the  Fratres  Minores ;  Alan 
de  PIsle ;  Hugo  de  St.  Caro;  Guillaume  de 
St.  Amour  ;  Raimond  Martin  ;  and  John  of 
Paris. 


CHAR  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN     CHURCH    DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

RELIGION  was  never  in  a  more  corrupt  and 
deplorable  state  than  it  was  in  this  century. 
Fanaticism  and  superstition,  heresy  and  divi 
sions,  had  already  usurped  the  place  of  the 
simple,  pure,  and  peaceable  doctrines  of  Christ. 
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In  confirmation  of  this  general  state  of  religion, 
may  be  mentioned  the  audacity  of  Innocent  III., 
who,  in  the  year  1215,  at  the  fourth  council  of 
the   Lateran,    consisting    of  412  bishops,    and 
800  abbots,   had  the  insolence  to  impose  new 
articles  of  faith ,    without   consulting   any  one. 
In  these  articles  this  imperious  pontiff  dared  to 
determine  the   manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist, 
which    determination    the    church    of    Rome, 
at  this  day,  consider  as  their  orthodox  rule  of 
faith.      The  use  of  the  term  transubstantiation, 
and    the   introduction    of  auricular   confession, 
originated  also  with  this  pontiff.      These  two 
laws  were  the  occasion   of  a  multitude  of  new 
injunctions  and  rites,   of  which  not  the  smallest 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

In  further  proof  of  the  fanaticism  of  these 
times,  was  the  rise  of  the  sect  called  Flagellantes, 
or  whippers,  which  sprung  up  in  Italy,  A.  D. 
1C260,  and  thence  spread  throughout  Europe. 
These  fanatics  presented  the  most  hideous  spec 
tacles  of  self-devotion.  Multitudes  of  both 
sexes  ran  about  the  streets  and  deserts,  scream 
ing  and  lashing  their  naked  bodies  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

The  expositors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  this 
century,  adopted  nearly  the  same  method  of 
interpretation  as  those  of  the  preceding  times  ; 
for  they  almost  universally  pretended  to  draw 
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the   hidden   and   mysterious    sense,    from   the 
depths  of  their  own  imaginations. 

Systems  of  didactic  theology  and  morals  were 
exceedingly  multiplied  in  this  century,  in  which 
species  of  writing,  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  very  eminent  ;  most  especially 
the  latter,  for  his  famous  "  System  of  Theo- 
logy." 

The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  took  Aris 
totle  as  their  model,  in  illustrating  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  In  their  philosophical  inter 
pretations  they  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Realists. 

Though  many  persons  of  eminent  piety,  and 
among  them  even  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
reprobated  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching 
theology,  by  the  means  of  philosophical  abstrac 
tion  and  logical  subtilty,  yet  such  was  the  rage 
for  that  mode  of  investigating  divine  truth,  that 
the  number  of  compilers,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Biblicists,  diminished  from  day  to  day.  Great 
opposition  was  made  to  these  philosophical 
divines,  by  the  friends  of  the  old  system,  which 
at  length  led  to  an  open  war  between  the  Bibli 
cists  and  Scholastic  Doctors.  The  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Paris  combated  each  other  with 
great  warmth :  the  former  in  defence  of  the 
Biblicists,  the  latter  of  the  Scholastics.  But  of  all 
the  adversaries  with  whom  the  scholastic  divines 
had  to  contend,  none  were  more  formidable 
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than  the  Mystics,  who  rejected  every  thing  that 
savoured  in  the  least  of  argumentation.  The 
Scholastics,  therefore,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  reconcile  these  enemies,  which  they  effectually 
did  by  associating  their  sentimental  system  with 
their  own  scholastic  philosophy. 

Christian  morality  was  treated  of  generally 
by  both  the  Mystics  and  Scholastics,  but  their 
methods  were  very  different.  The  latter  con 
fined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  definitions 
of  virtue  and  vice  ;  while  the  former  recom 
mended  an  appeal  to  the  devout  feelings  of  the 
heart,  in  preference  to  the  force  of  reason. 

The  polemic  writers  of  this  century  were 
very  numerous,  but  of  an  inferior  description. 
Nicetas  Acominatus,  who  was  one  of  the  best, 
combated  rather  with  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  decisions  of  the  fathers,  than  with  the  dic 
tates  of  reason  and  authority  of  Scripture. 
Raymond  of  Pennafort,  however,  abandoned  this 
method,  and  attacked  the  Jews  and  Saracens 
with  the  weapons  of  fair  and  liberal  argument. 
The  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  was  still  carried  on.  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.  both  attempted,  in  vain,  a  recon 
ciliation,  through  the  medium  of  the  Francis 
can  monks.  The  negociations  under  the  ponti 
ficate  of  Urban  IV.  promised  a  happier  con 
clusion,  but  were- terminated  unsuccessfully  by 
the  death  of  that  pontiff.  Gregory  X.  pro- 
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posed  again  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
were  accepted  ;  but,  owing  to  the  political 
changes  which  afterwards  took  place  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  this  treaty  was  declared  by  Andro- 
nicus  null  and  void,  A.  D.  1284. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  eucharist  was 
still  carried  on  in  France  and  elsewhere,  in  spite 
of  the  new  articles  imposed  by  Innocent  III. 
concerning  transubstantiation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES      AND      CEREMONIES     USED    IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  public  edicts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
the  private  commands  of  the  monastic  orders, 
were  daily  adding  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  In  short,  the  whole  external 
worship  of  God  was  nothing  better  than  a  scenic 
representation,  presenting  to  the  gazing  multi 
tude  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  variety  of  a  the 
atrical  exhibition. 

The  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
soon  became  the  source  of  the  most  blasphemous 
ceremonies.  In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  deify  the  bread,  and  to 
offer  to  that  element  the  same  worship  they 
offered  to  God.  Nor  was  the  institution  of 
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the  festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  less  absurd, 
inasmuch   as   it   originated  with  a  certain  wo 
man  of  Liege,  by  name  Juliana,  who  declared 
that  she  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
commanding    the   institution    of    that  festival. 
It  was  not  until  after  her  death  that  Clement  V. 
fully  established  it,  by  a  solemn  edict,  A.  D.  131 1. 
About  the  conclusion  of  this  century,   Boni 
face  VIII.  added  to  the  rites  of  the  church  the 
famous  jubilee,  when,   by  visiting  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  every    hundredth   year,    remission   of 
sins  was  obtained.     The  successors  of  Boniface 
extended  the  celebration  of  this  festival  of  ju 
bilee  to  every  twenty-fifth  year. 


CHAR  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

AMONG  the  Greeks,  no  new  sects,  it  is  be 
lieved,  arose  during  this  century.  The  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  who  inhabited  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  east,  were  in  vain  solicited, 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  subject  themselves  to 
their  yoke. 

During  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  several 
popes  persecuted  indiscriminately  all  those 
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•whomthey  denominated  Heretics,  but  who  rather 
deserve  the  name  of  Reformers. 

The  number  of  these  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  Rome  was  no  where  greater  than  in 
Narbonne  Gaul,  where  they  were  protected  by 
Raymond  VI.,  earl  of  Tholouse.  Innocent  III., 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this,  sent  legates 
into  those  parts,  with  full  powers  to  destroy 
these  heretics.  The  persons  charged  with  this 
commission  were  Rainier,  Pierre  de  Castelnau, 
and  Dominic,  the  famous  Spaniard.  In  conse 
quence  of  their  office,  they  received  the  name 
of  inquisitors,  and  with  them  originated  that 
odious  tribunal  called  the  Inquisition.  So  sen 
sible  were  the  pontiffs  of  the  services  of  these 
inquisitors,  that  they  established  them  in  all 
cities  suspected  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  the 
bloody  opposition  made  to  them  by  the  people. 
The  council  held  at  Tholouse,  A.  D.  1229,  by 
Romanus,  the  Pope's  legate,  fully  established  this 
tribunal  in  every  city,  and  appointed  to  the  of 
fice  one  priest  and  three  laymen.  Gregory  IX. 
superseded  this  institution,  and  placed  the 
whole  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Domi 
nicans.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  which,  in  process  of  time,  was 
erected  in  every  part  of  Europe.  At  first  the 
course  pursued  in  the  inquisitorial  court  re 
sembled  that  which  was  observed  in  the  courts 
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of  common  law;  but  the  Dominicans  soon  de 
parted  from  this  method,  and  took  as  their  model 
the  system  adopted  at  the  Tribunal  of  Penance. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  this  court  more 
formidable,  the  Roman  pontiffs  persuaded  most 
of  the  European  princes  to  support  the  inqui 
sitors  in  their  office,  by  enacting  the  most  bar 
barous  laws.  These  laws,  however,  were  not 
sufficient,  at  all  times,  for  their  protection,  as 
the  vengeance  of  the  multitude  frequently  pur 
sued  these  tyrants  with  fire  and  sword.  Inno 
cent  III.,  when  he  perceived  the  little  effect 
this  tribunal  had,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  heretics  throughout  France.  In  the  year 
1209,  the  Cistertian  monks  undertook  this  cru 
sade  with  a  formidable  army,  commanded  by 
Simon,  earl  of  Montford.  Raymond  VI.,  earl 
of  Tholouse,  opposed  these  persecutors  until 
his  death,  A.  D.  1222.  Simon  was  killed,  four 
years  before,  at  the  siege  of  Tholouse.  Ray 
mond  VII.  and  Almaric  earl  of  Montford  suc 
ceeded  their  fathers,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  great  spirit :  but  the  former,  at  last,  over 
whelmed  by  numbers,  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  on  the  most  humiliating  terms. 

These  persecutions  were  not,  however,  suf 
ficient  to  check  the  rise  of  new  and  most  perni 
cious  sects,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the  Breth 
ren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  which  had  al 
ready  widely  spread  through  Italy,  France,  and 
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Germany.  This  sect  derived  their  name  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  viii.  2.  14-,)  and 
claimed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  ex 
emption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  They 
were  called  by  the  Germans,  Beghards,  and  by 
the  Flemish,  Beguttes.  By  others  they  were 
reproached  with  the  name  of  Bicorni  (i.e.  idiots). 
In  France  they  received  the  name  of  Beghins, 
and  Turlupins. 

These  fanatics  adopted  a  certain  rigid  system 
of  mystic  theology,  which  strongly  resembled 
the  impious  doctrines  of  the  Pantheists.  The 
whole  of  religion  was  by  them  placed  in  internal 
devotion,  and  they  held  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline  in  the  utmost  contempt.  The  inqui 
sitors  soon  checked  the  career  of  these  poor  en 
thusiasts,  and  committed  numbers  of  them  to 
the  flames. 

But  there  was  a  branch  of  these  brethren, 
whose  doctrines  were  much  more  extravagant. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  possible,  by  con 
templation,  to  eradicate  all  the  instincts  and  pas 
sions  of  human  nature,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
soul  a  holy  apathy.  With  this  conviction,  (nudis 
ipsis,  nudisque  sororibus,)  they  placed  them 
selves  in  the  most  trying  and  tempting  situations, 
!  whereby  they  might  prove  the  dominion  of  the 
mind  over  the  sensual  and  animal  spirit. 

Other  enthusiasts  of  this  sect,  surpassing  the 
rest  in  impiety,  maintained  that  the  divine  man 
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could  not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  so  wicked. 
The  famous  Amalric*  was  certainly  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  and  persuaded  many  men  of  great 
eminence  to  embrace  the  same  doctrines.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  among  these  was  David  of 
Dinant.  The  bishops  assembled  in  council  at 
Paris,  A.D.  1209,  attributed  the  origin  of  these 
impious  doctrines  to  the  philosophy  of  Aris 
totle,  and,  in  consequence,  prohibited  the  study 
of  that  philosopher. 

Amalric  and  his  followers  believed  thoroughly 
in  the  predictions  of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora, 
concerning  the  approaching  reformation  by  the 
sword  ;  and  on  these  predictions  was  founded  the 
sect  of  the  Apostles.  The  members  of  this  sect 
principally  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  sim 
plicity  of  primitive  times,  and  especially  the 
manner  of  life  observed  by  the  Apostles.  Ger 
hard  Sagarelli,  the  active  leader  of  this  sect,  was 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Parma.  Dulcinus,  a 
native  of  Novara,  succeeded  him,  and  intrepidly 
maintained  his  opinions  until  he  was  put  to 
death.  His  sect  remained  in  existence  as  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Amalric  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Paris.  After  his 
death,  in  the  year  1209,  his  bones  were  dug  up,  and  publicly 
burnt,  although  he  had,  before  he  died,  abjured  his  heretical 
opinions. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

MANY  were  the  attempts  made  by  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  to  renew  the  war  in  Palestine  ; 
but  they  all  proved  ineffectual.  In  the  years 
1307  and  1308,  Clement  V.  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  crusades  with  the  greatest  ardour. 
John  XXII.  was  equally  active  in  promoting 
them.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII., 
Philip,  king  of  France,  raised  a  large  army  for 
that  purpose  ;  but,  being  threatened  with  in 
vasion  by  England,  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
from  the  expedition.  Many  other  attempts 
were  made,  but  none  were  carried  into  effect. 
In  China  and  Tartary,  the  success  of  the  mis 
sionaries  was  very  great,  in  propagating  the 
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Christian  religion.  Clement  V.,  A.  D.  1307, 
erected  Pekin,  the  chief  city  of  China,  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  conferred  it  upon  John  de 
Monte  Corvino.  The  same  pontiffsent  also  seven 
other  bishops- into  that  country.  John  XXII. 
was  also  greatly  instrumental  in  establishing 
Christianity  among  the  Tartars  and  Chinese, 
and  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  successor,  Be 
nedict  XII. 

The  only  European  prince  remaining  in  this 
century  unconverted  to  Christianity  was  Jagello, 
duke  of  Lithuania;  he,  however,  was  persuaded  to 
receive  baptism,  A.  D.  1386,  and,  on  that  oc 
casion,  took  the  name  of  Vladislaus.  Upon  the 
death  of  Lewis,  king  of  Poland,  this  prince  was 
named  as  successor  to  the  throne,  which  cer 
tainly  had  great  weight  towards  making  him 
renounce  paganism. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  enmity  that  ex 
isted  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  we 
find  in  this  century  that  many  of  that  obstinate 
people  were  compelled,  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
embrace  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  Spain,  the  Saracens  yet  maintained  great 
power.  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  were 
still  under  their  dominion  ;  and  they  carried  on 
a  perpetual  war  with  the  kings  of  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Navarre,  in  which  they  were  always 
assisted  by  the  emperors  of  Morocco.  The 
Roman  pontiffs,  therefore,  exerted  all  their  in- 
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fluence  towards  expelling  these  barbarians  from 
Spain  ;  and  their  efforts  in  this  century  were  al 
most  crowned  with  success. 


CHAP.   IL 

THE     CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED     TO    THE 
CHUltCII    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  labours  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
the  provinces  of  Asia  began,  unfortunately,  at 
this  period,  to  lose  ground,  in  consequence  of 
the  spreading  conquests  of  the  Turks  and  Tar 
tars,  who  every  where  substituted  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.  Many  of  the  Tartars  had,  indeed, 
formerly  professed  the  Gospel ;  but,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  following  the  ex 
ample  of  their  emperor,  Timour  Beg,  commonly 
called  Tamerlane,  they  universally  received  the 
Koran.  That  mighty  emperor,  having  sub 
dued  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  compelled  mul 
titudes  of  Christians  to  apostatize  from  their 
faith. 

The  Christian  religion  seemed  not  only  to 
have  lost  ground,  but  to  be  even  totally  extir 
pated  from  those  parts  of  Asia  which  the  Chi 
nese,  Tartars,  and  Moguls  inhabited.  There 
are  no  accounts  later  than  the  year  1370,  of 
any  members  of  the  Latin  church  residing  in 
those  countries. 
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PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE    OF  LETTERS  AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  number  of  learned  men  who  flourished  in 
Greece  during  this  century  is  a  strong  proof 
that  the  pursuits  of  literature  were  not  entirely 
abandoned.  At  the  head  of  these  eminent  men 
must  be  placed  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,  Maximus  Planudes,  and  others  of 
equal  celebrity. 

Such  of  the  Greeks  as  had  any  taste  for  phi 
losophy  applied  themselves  to  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  In  the  knowledge  of  mathe 
matics  and  astronomy,  Nicolas  Cabasilas  sur 
passed  all  his  cotemporaries. 

In  the  Latin  provinces,  literature  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  numerous  academies,  which 
were  erected  every  where,  and  by  the  col 
lections  of  public  libraries.  By  the  commands 
of  Clement  V.  the  study  'of  the  Hebrew 
and  oriental  languages  was  commenced  in  all 
the  public  schools,  in  order  to  further  the  con 
version  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans.  The 
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Greek  language  was  taught  with  great  success 
by  Leontius  Pilatus,  and  Manuel  Chrysoloras. 
The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  language 
was  revived  in  the  writings  of  the  renowned 
Petrarch,  and  of  the  celebrated  poet,  Dante 
Alighieri.  Among  the  law  doctors  of  this  age 
who  deserve  particular  notice,  were  Bartolus, 
Baldus,  and  Andreas.  Among  the  mathe 
maticians,  the  only  one  of  note  was  Brad- 
wardine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  Latins,  it  was  all  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  but  contained  such 
little  system,  and  was  deformed  with  so  much 
quibbling  nonsense,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  philosophy. 

An  English  Franciscan  friar,  by  name  Wil 
liam  Occam,  a  follower  of  Scotus,  unfortunately 
revived  at  this  time  the  old  disputes  between 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  which  continued 
unabated  till  the  time  of  Luther. 

Many  philosophers  of  this  age  went  so  far  as 
to  blend  astrology  with  their  philosophy,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many,  and  particularly  to  Ceccus 
Asculanus,  a  famous  mathematician,  who  was 
burnt  as  a  magician  by  the  Inquisition  at  Flo 
rence,  in  the  year  133?. 
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CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

ALL  orders  of  the  priesthood,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  world,  were  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
corruption,  but  none  so  much  so  as  those  of  the 
Latin  church,  where  vices  of  every  description 
nourished  without  control,  and  where  the  exor 
bitant  power  of  the  popes  prevented  that  reform 
which  many  excellent  and  pious  men  at  this 
time  were  wishing  to  effect.  This  power  of  the 
popes  became,  however,  gradually  weakened,  by 
many  unexpected  events,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
particularly,  by  the  quarrel  between  Boni 
face  VIII.  and  Philip,  king  of  France,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  This  monarch  re 
ceived  letters  of  a  very  insolent  nature  from 
Boniface,  in  which  he  claimed  the  most  abject 
submission  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Philip  re 
plied  with  great  spirit,  and  in  terms  of  the  ut 
most  contempt.  This  produced  from  the  pope 
a  bill  of  excommunication  against  the  king,  and 
in  return,  from  Philip,  a  public  accusation  of 
heresies  and  simony.  Philip,  after  this,  appealed 
to  a  general  council,  and  sent  William  de  No- 
garet,  with  some  others,  into  Italy,  to  excite  se 
dition,  to  seize  the  pope,  and  convey  him  to 
Lyons,  where  he  proposed  holding  the  council. 
A  A  4 
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Nogaret,  by  the  assistance  of  the  family  of  the 
Colonnas,  seized  Boniface  at  Anagni,  but  treated 
him  so  inhumanly  that  the  people  of  that  town 
rescued  him,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  chagrin.  Bene 
dict  XI.,  his  successor,  prudently  repealed  the 
act  of  excommunication  against  the  king,  but 
never  would  absolve  Nogaret  of  his  treason 
against  Boniface.  Nogaret,  however,  still  pro 
secuted  his  charges  against  Boniface,  whose 
memory,  he  declared,  should  be  branded  with 
infamy.  Benedict,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  and 
Philip,  by  intrigue,  obtained  the  see  of  Rome 
for  a  French  prelate,  Bertrand  de  Got,  who 
took  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  and,  by  desire  of 
the  king,  removed  the  papal  residence  to  Avig 
non,  in  France,  where  it  continued  for  the  space 
of  seventy  years.  This  period  the  Italians  call, 
by  way  of  derision,  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
But  this  continued  residence  of  the  popes  in 
France  conduced,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
towards  the  diminution  of  the  papal  authority  : 
for,  during  their  absence,  the  faction  of  the 
Gibellines  increased,  and  openly  attacked  St.  Pe 
ter's  patrimony ;  many  cities  revolted,  and  Rome 
itself  was  filled  with  sedition  and  tumult.  In 
consequence  of  these  disorders,  the  revenues  of 
the  pontiffs  were  greatly  diminished,  which  in 
duced  the  Gallican  popes  to  sell  more  frequently 
indulgences  to  the  people.  John  XXII.  was  re- 
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markably  active  in  this  traffic,  and  imposed  on 
the  public  the  most  odious  tributes  and  exactions. 
All  Europe  was  filled  with  complaints,  and  it 
was  by  such  tyranny  that  a  general  hatred  was 
excited  against  the  see  of  Rome,  whereby  the 
papal  dominion  became  greatly  weakened. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  the  obsequious 
slave  of  Philip,  great  contentions  arose  con- 
cerning  a  successor,  the  French  demanding  the 
election  of  a  Frenchman,  the  Italians  an  Italian. 
The  former  finally  prevailed,  and  elected  James 
de  Euse,  of  Cahors,  A.  D.  1316,  who  took  the 
name  of  John  XXII.  This  pontiff  was  proud, 
weak,  and  imprudent,  and  was  justly  censured 
for  the  unhappy  war  into  which  he  entered 
against  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who,  having  disputed 
the  empire  of  Germany  with  Frederic  duke  of 
Austria,  and  having  defeated  his  antagonist, 
seated  himself  on  the  imperial  throne,  without 
asking  the  pope's  approbation.  John  instantly 
deposed  the  emperor,  who,  in  return,  by  a  pub 
lic  edict,  deposed  John,  and  elected  in  his  place 
Nicolas  V.  Nicolas,  however,  A.  D.  1330,  sur 
rendered  himself  to  John,  by  whom  he  was  im 
prisoned  for  life. 

About  the  year  1331,  John  incurred  the  dis 
pleasure  of  almost  the  whole  Catholic  church, 
for  having  publicly  asserted  some  strange  doc 
trines  respecting  an  intermediate  state  of  the  soul. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D.  1334, 
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fresh  disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of 
election,  which  again  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  French,  who  chose  James  Fournier,  under 
the  title  of  Benedict  XII.  This  pontiff  was  uni 
versally  considered  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
virtue,  and  integrity,  and  laboured  strenuously 
in  reforming  the  many  abuses  of  the  church.  He 
died  A.  D.  1342,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cle 
ment  VI.,  a  native  of  France,  a  man  of  the  most 
insatiable  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  and 
only  famous  for  reviving  the  dissentions  between 
Lewis  and  the  Roman  see.  His  successor,  In 
nocent  VI.,  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and 
moderation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  V.  of 
France,  who  being  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  Romans,  returned  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1367, 
but  came  back  to  France  three  years  after,  (to 
settle  a  dispute  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,)  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  XI.,  a  native  of  France,  who,  in  hopes 
of  quieting  the  disorders  which  raged  in  Italy, 
transferred  the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  13?6.  After  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1378,  the  violence  of  the 
Roman  people  compelled  the  conclave  then 
held  at  Rome  to  raise  an  Italian  to  the  ponti 
ficate.  The  cardinals  accordingly  elected  Bar 
tholomew  de  Pregnano,  of  Naples,  who  took  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  The  insolence  and  arro 
gance  of  this  man  soon  compelled  the  cardinals 
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to  fly  from  Rome  to  Fondi,  where  they  elected 
to  the  pontificate  Robert,  count  of  Geneva, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII. ;  which 
of  these  two  was  lawful  pope,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Clement  went  to  Avignon,  where  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  France,  Spain,  Sicily, 
Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  rest  of  Eu 
rope  would  only  acknowledge  Urban. 

Thus,- at  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  the  union 
of  the  Latin  church  under  one  head  was  dis 
solved,  and  was  unfortunately  succeeded  by 
what  was  called  the  great  western  schism,  when 
dissension  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  for 
the  space  of  fifty  years  the  church  had  two  or 
three  heads  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  calamities  which  happened  during  this 
horrible  time,  this  schism  was  eventually  pro 
ductive  of  immense  benefits  to  mankind,  because 
it  was  the  means  of  inflicting  a  mortal  wound 
on  the  papal  power,  and  of  recovering  for  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  that  temporal  authority 
and  independence  which  the  church  had  taken 
from  them. 

The  Italian  cardinals,  upon  the  death  of  Ur 
ban  VI.,  A.  D.  1389,  elected,  as  his  successor, 
at  Rome,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name 
of  Boniface  IX.  ;  and  Clement  VII.  dying, 
A.D.  1394,  the  French  cardinals  raised  to  the 
pontificate  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII.  Every  effort  was  employed 
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to  heal  this  schism  in  the  church,  but  without 
effect.  It  was  then  proposed  that  both  pontiffs 
should  resign ;  but  this  method  having  also 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  Gallican  church,  in 
censed  at  their  obstinacy,  renounced  all  sub 
jection  to  both  popes,  and  persuaded  Charles  VI. 
to  imprison  Benedict  XILL  in  his  palace  at 
Avignon. 

The  dreadful  profligacy  of  the  Mendicant  or 
der  of  monks,  as  also  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  began  now  to  open  men's  eyes,  and 
to  dissolve  that  charrn  which  hitherto  had  been 
attached  to  their  apparent  sanctity.  Every 
country  and  university  in  Europe  commenced  a 
general  hostility  against  them.  In  England,  the 
university  of  Oxford  resolutely  opposed  the 
Dominicans,  while  Richard,  archbishop  of  Ar 
magh,  and  others,  attacked  all  the  mendicant 
orders.  In  France  they  were  also  warmly  com 
bated,  particularly  by  John  de  Polliac.  By  the 
popes,  however,  they  were  openly  supported. 
But  among  all  the  opponents  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  none  acquired  such  celebrity  as  John 
Wickliff,  professor  of  divinity,  and  head  of  Ba- 
liol  college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the 
year  1360,  he  first  of  all  defended  the  statutes 
and  privileges  of  his  university  against  the  men- 
dicants,  and  had  the  courage  to  reprove  even 
their  patrons,  the  popes.  But  the  monks,  whom 
Wickliif  had  exasperated,  commenced  a  pro- 
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secution  against  him  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XI., 
who  ordered  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Can 
terbury,  to  examine  the  matter  in  a  council 
held  at  London.  Wickliff  escaped  this  danger, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI,,  the  prosecution 
was  again  carried  on  against  him  by  William  de 
Courtnay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  two 
councils  held  at  London  and  Oxford,  where,  of 
twenty-three  of  his  opinions,  ten  were  con 
demned  as  heresies,  and  thirteen  as  errors.  He 
himself  escaped  in  safety  to  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth,  where  he  died  in  peace,  A.  D.  1387. 

The  opposition  which  the  mendicants  thus  ex 
perienced  did  not,  however,  reform  them.  The 
Franciscans,  in  particular,  continued  to  support 
their  impious  opinions,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  their  founder  was  a  second 
Christ,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  Christ.  This 
opinion  was  propagated  by  Bartholomew  Albizi, 
a  Franciscan  of  Pisa,  in  his  book  of  the  "  Con 
formities  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ;" 

Those  anti-papal  Franciscans  who  were  called 
Fratricelli,  were  equally  turbulent  witli  the  rest 
of  their  order,  against  whom  they  were  most  bit 
terly  exasperated,  because  they  had  departed 
from  the  original  austerity  of  the  discipline  of 
St.  Francis.  Clement  V.  did  all  he  could  to 
quell  these  disturbances,  by  enjoining  conces 
sions  on  both  sides.  After  his  deatli  they  were 
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again  revived,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  sup 
pressed  by  John  XXII.,  who  issued  a  mandatory 
letter,  wherein  he  ordered  the  contending  par 
ties  to  submit  their  disputes  to  a  reference.  This 
letter  failing  to  have  the  desired  effect,  was 
followed  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  put  in  full  force  against  the  unhappy 
Fratricelli,  or  Spiritual  Franciscans,  as  they  were 
called,  and  committed  to  the  flames  upwards  of 
two  thousand. 
The  contentions  were  again  revived,  A.  D.  1321, 

bv  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  insisted  on  absolute 

«/ 

poverty,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  The  matter  was  at  length  brought  be 
fore  the  pope,  who,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute,  enjoined  on  both  parties  silence  and  mo 
deration.  This  order  the  monks  would  not  obey, 
but  renewed  the  controversy,  A.D.  1322.  John 
having  in  vain  tried  to  determine  the  question,  at 
last,  issued  a  decree,  wherein  he  pronounced  such 
to  be  heretics,  as  maintained  that  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  had  no  common  property,  nor  the  power  of 
selling  any  part  of  it.  Finding  that  the  Francis 
cans  were  not  terrified  by  this  decree,  he  pub 
lished  another  yet  more  severe,  in  the  year  after. 
In  consequence  of  which,  immense  numbers  of 
Spirituals  perished  in  the  flames,  throughout 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  No  sooner 
did  the  well-known  contest  between  John  XXII. 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  break  out,  than  the  chief 
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supporters  of  the  Franciscan  cause,  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  Michael  de  Catenas,  William  Occam, 
and  others,  fled  to  the  emperor,  and,  under  his 
protection,  published  most  violent  invectives 
against  John.  On  the  other  hand,  Lewis,  out 
of  gratitude,  not  only  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Franciscans,  but  even  adopted  their  opi 
nion  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. 

From  the  year  1329,  the  rage  of  the  contend 
ing  parties  greatly  subsided,  in  consequence  of 
the  pacific  measures  adopted  by  the  popes,  Bene 
dict  XII.  and  Clement  VI.  After  the  death  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Charles  IV.,  being  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  support  of  the  pope,  in  or 
der  to  gratify  his  patron,  persecuted  most  un 
mercifully  the  unhappy  Spirituals,  who  were 
nearly  extirpated  throughout  Germany  by  the 
savage  inquisitors.  Such  as  escaped  fled  into 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  but  were  followed 
even  there  by  the  papal  bulls  and  inquisitorial 
"  heresy -hunters." 

But  these  severe  measures  were  far  from  en 
tirely  rooting  out  this  inveterate  discord  ;  with 
the  view,  therefore,  of  satisfying  both  parties,  the 
Franciscans  agreed  to  split  into  two  classes,  the 
Conventual  Brethren,  and  the  Brethren  of  the 
Observation.  The  former  appellation  was  given 
to  the  moderate  Franciscans  ;  the  latter,  to  those 
who  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  strictly. 
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Ne  wreligious  orders  were  founded  in  this  cen 
tury,  and  among  them  was  that  of  the  "  Apos 
tolic  Clerks,"  established  by  John  Colombini,  a 
nobleman  of  Sienna,  A.  D.  1368.  The  members 
of  this  order,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  afterwards 
called  Jesuates.  This  institution  was  confirmed  by 
Urban  V.,  and  subsisted  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  century  arose 
the  famous  sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and 
Sisters,  at  Antwerp.  Their  office  was  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  to  visit  and  comfort  the  dying, 
and  to  bury  the  dead  in  times  of  pestilence. 
The  example  of  these  good  people  was  soon 
imitated  in  all  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders, 
where  they  were  highly  esteemed.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Lollards.  * 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  writers 
of  this  century  were,  Nicephorus  Callistus ; 
Matthseus  Blastares;  Barlaam ;  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras;  Theophanes ;  Gregory  Palamas,  and 
Philotheus. 

Among  the  Latins  were,  John  Duns  Scotus  j 
Durandus  of  St.  Portian  ;  Antonius  Andrseas  ; 
Francis  Mayronius;  Thomas^Bradwardine ;  John 
Bacon  ;  William  Occam,  and  a  host  of  others. 

*  This  word  became  a  term  of  reproach,  to  denote  any 
"person  who,  under  the  cloak  of  extraordinary  piety,   con 
cealed  either  heresies  or  crimes. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 

THE  Waldenses,  and  others,  who  were  desir 
ous  of  a  reformation  in  the  church,  were  now 
daily  acquiring  strength  and  reputation  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  by  reason  of  the  very  relaxed 
and  corrupt  state  of  religion.  They,  moreover, 
began  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  juris 
diction  of  the  pope,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecutions  they  every  where  suffered,  fled 
from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  settled 
in  Bohemia. 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  Nicholas  Lyranus  holds  the  first  rank  ;  all 
the  others  drew  their  explanations  from  the  ex 
pository  writings  of  their  predecessors. 

Most  of  the  Latin  doctors  who  engaged  in 
didactic  theology  followed  the  rules  of  the  peri 
patetic  philosophy  ;  and  this  method  of  instruc 
tion  was  soon  imitated  also  by  the  Greek  divines. 
But  such  a  system  of  expounding  the  Scriptures 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  indignation  of  the 
Mystics,  and  very  soon  produced  the  warmest 
controversies  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris,  between  the  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
party,  the  former  of  which,  chiefly  headed  by 
Mendicants,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  were 
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afterwards  divided  among  themselves.  The  au 
thor  of  this  division  was  John  Duns  Scotus,  an 
Englishman  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  had 
attacked  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aqui 
nas,  the  favourite  of  the  Dominicans.  Hence 
the  origin  of  those  two  famous  sects,  the  Scotists 
and  Thomists. 

Such  as  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
morality  deserve  no  higher  celebrity  than  those 
writers  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  As 
to  the  controversialists,  not  one  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  equal  to  the  noble  cause  they  un 
dertook  to  support.  Perhaps  Bradwardine,  an 
Englishman,  may  be  an  exception. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  insure  the 
alliance  of  the  Latins,  often  pretended,  in  this 
century,  a  willingness  to  submit  to  their  canons. 
Accordingly,  no  less  than  five  embassies  were 
sent  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a  recon 
ciliation  ;  but  not  one  of  them  succeeded* 

A  furious  controversy  arose  at  Paris,  A.D. 
1384,  between  that  university  and  the  Domini 
cans.  John  de  Montesono,  a  Dominican  friar, 
was  the  author  of  it,  occasioned  by  his  denial 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  university, 
and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Rome.  The  Domini 
cans  reprobated  this  sentence,  and  were  them 
selves  expelled,  A.D.  1389. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES     AND     CEREMONIES     USED     IN    THE    CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  most  prominent  event,  in  what  regards 
the  ritual  of  the  church,  that  occurred  in  this 
century,  was  the  change  that  was  made  in  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  jubilee.  In  the  year 
1350,  Clement  VI.  ,  by  desire  of  the  Roman 
people,  commanded  that  this  festival  should  be 
held  twice  in  the  century,  instead  of  only  once. 

Innocent  V.  instituted  festivals  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  lance  9  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns 
used  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  Bene 
dict  XII.  went  further,  by  appointing  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds. 
John  XXII.  also  sanctioned  many  superstitious 
ceremonies. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE     DIVISIONS     AND     HERESIES     THAT    TROUBIED     THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

DURING  this  century  the  Hesychasts,  or,  as 
the  Latins  called  them,  the  Quietists,  excited 
great  troubles  in  the  Greek  church,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  opposition  made  to  their  absurd 
customs,  by  Barlaam,  bishop  of  Gioraci,  in  Ca- 
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labria,  who,  in  his  progress  of  inspection  through 
Greece,  had  observed  their  mystic  ceremonies. 
Gregory  Palamas,  on  the  other  hand,  defended 
their  cause  against  Barlaam.  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  dissension,  a  council  was  held  at  Con 
stantinople,  A.  D.  1341,  at  which  the  emperor 
Andronicus  and  the  patriarch  presided.  Here 
Palamas  triumphed  over  Barlaam.  Shortly  after 
this,  another  monk,  by  name  Gregory  Acindy- 
nus,  renewed  the  controversy,  in  opposition  to 
Palamas,  but  was  also  condemned  in  a  second 
council  held  at  Constantinople. 

The  inquisitors  of  the  western  church  had 
now  extended  their  merciless  vigilance  to  every 
quarter,  and  were  committing  the  Waldenses, 
the  Catharists,  and  other  enemies  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  the  flames,  in  all  directions.  But 
none  were  butchered  in  such  numbers  as  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  Spirit.  This 
sect  was  so  very  numerous  in  those  cities  of  Ger 
many  which  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  especially  at 
Cologn,  as  to  induce  Henry  I.,  archbishop  of  that 
diocese,  to  publish  a  severe  edict  against  them, 
A.  D.  1306.  In  the  year  1310,  the  famous  Mar 
garet  Poretta,  an  eminent  member  of  that  sect, 
was  burnt  at  Paris  with  one  of  the  Brethren,  for 
having  published  her  heretical  opinions.  In 
consequence  of  these  persecutions,  the  Brethren 
of  the  free  Spirit  removed  from  Upper  Ger 
many,  but  resisted  their  enemies  every  where 
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with  so  much  spirit,   that  they  were  never  en 
tirely  extirpated. 

The  "  Clementina,"  or  Constitution  of  the 
Council  of  Vienna  against  the  Beguines,  or  those 
virtuous  and  industrious  societies  of  females  who 
lived  together,  under  a  common  rule  of  rigid 
discipline,  produced  persecutions  against  them 
which  lasted  till  the  reformation  by  Luther. 
John  XXII.  afforded  them  some  relief  in  the 
year  1324,  by  means  of  a  special  constitution  ; 
which  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  other 
popes  j  but  such  protection  by  no  means  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  directed  against  them 
by  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  monks. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  Fla 
gellants,  who  were  a  sect  now  almost  forgotten, 
again  made  their  appearance,  wandering  about, 
and  occasioning  great  disorders.  Their  doc 
trines  were  much  worse  than  the  old  ones ;  for, 
among  other  opinions,  they  maintained,  that 
flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and 
the  other  sacraments,  and  that  it  could  obtain 
pardon  of  sins  without  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  impious  doctrines  soon  produced 
the  anathemas  of  Clement  VII.  and  the  flames 
of  the  inquisition  against  them.  A  sect  of  a  very 
different  description  arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
A.  D.  1373,  called  the  Dancers.  This  sect  soon 
spread  through  Flanders,  and  led  a  life  of 
wanderings,  held  secret  assemblies,  and  had  a 
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thorough  contempt  for  the  priesthood,  and  the 
public  rites  and  worship  of  the  church. 

The  worst  of  all  the  tribes  of  heretics  who  dis 
graced  this  century,  were  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  had  been  established  in  Palestine  about 
200  years  before.  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  pub 
lic  denunciation  of  them  to  Clement  V.,  who 
instantly  proceeded  against  them  with  so  much 
severity,  that,  in  the  year  1311,  the  whole  order 
was  extinguished.  The  crimes  of  which  they 
were  charged  were  of  the  most  horrid  kind,  com 
prehending  every  abomination  against  God,  and 
man. 
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PART  I. 
External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE     PROSPEROUS     EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

IF  an  external  profession  of  Christianity  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  Christian,  this  cen 
tury  may,  with  reason,  boast  of  the  great  num 
bers  of  converts  which  were  added  to  the 
church.  Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Catholic,  by 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  A.  D.  1492,  com- 
pletely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  or 
Moors,  in  Spain.  He  then  issued  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  Jews,  who,  to  avoid  the 
execution  of  it,  pretended  to  receive  the  Gospel. 
The  Saracens  who  remained  in  Spain  rejected 
all  the  exhortations  made  them  to  renounce 
Mahometanism ;  nor  had  the  compulsory  mea 
sures  of  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  any 
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better  success.  The  Samogetse  and  neighbour 
ing  nations  received,  indeed,  the  Gospel  in  this 
century,  but  it  flourished  not  among  them. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  the  Por 
tuguese  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and 
the  Indies.  In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Co 
lumbus  opened  the  way  to  America,  by  his  dis 
covery  of  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica;  and,  after  him,  Americus  Vesputius, 
of  Florence,  landed  on  that  vast  continent.  The 
Portuguese  immediately  commenced  the  work 
of  conversion  among  the  Africans  of  the  king 
dom  of  Congo,  who,  together  with  their  king, 
suddenly  embraced  the  Gospel,  A.  D.  1491.  As 
a  reward  for  their  discovery,  Alexander  VI.  pre 
sumed  to  divide  America  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and,  by  his  exhortations,  a 
great  number  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  sent  as  missionaries  to  that  continent. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS     WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

THE  barbarous  efforts  of  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars  had  now  nearly  obliterated  every  trace  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  In  China  alone  the 
Nestorians  preserved  some  faint  remains  of  the 
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Gospel  of 'Christ.  The  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  a  new  source  of  calamities  to  the 
Christians  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Turks, 
headed  by  Mahomet  II.,  having  taken  Con 
stantinople,  A.  D.  1453,  gave  a  mortal  wound  to 
Christianity  in  that  quarter,  though  the  Turks 
tolerated  the  professors  of  it  during  the  whole 
of  this  century.  This  religious  liberty  was,  how 
ever,  greatly  abridged  under  the  reign  of  Selim  I., 
who  imposed  the  most  despotic  restrictions  on  the 
Christian  worship.  The  Roman  pontiff,  PiusIL, 
wrote  a  very  urgent  letter  to  Mahomet  II.,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  persuade  that  prince  to 
embrace  the  Gospel. 


PART  II. 
Internal  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  STATE   OF  LETTERS  AND    PHILOSOPHY  DURING   THIS 
CENTURY. 

LITERATURE  of  every  kind  languished  under 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Mahometans.  Among  the 
Latins  the  arts  and  sciences  recovered  their 
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ancient  glory  and  lustre.      Many  of  the  popes, 
and  especially  Nicholas  V.,  becametheir  greatest 
patrons.     The  noble  family  of  the  Medicis,  in 
Italy,   Alphonso  VI.,    king  of  Naples,  and  the 
other  Neapolitan  monarchs,  were  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  learning.     Hence  the  number  of 
schools  increased,  and  libraries  were  founded  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  :  but  nothing  tended 
so  much  to  the  improvement  and  furtherance  of 
literature  as  the  valuable  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  invented  about  the  year  1440,  at  Mentz, 
by  John  Guttemberg.  *    Next  to  this  invention, 
the  downfal  of  the  Grecian  empire  contributed, 
more  than   any  thing,    to   the  propagation   of 
learning  in  the  West ;  for  that  event  drove  the 
Greek   literati    into  Italy,    from  whence   they 
spread  all  over  Europe.     They  who  remained  in 
Italy  employed  themselves  in  editing  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  in  study 
ing   philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  different  lan 
guages  and  sciences.      John    Reuchlinus,   and 
Trithemius,  were  the  restorers  of  solid  learning 
among  the  Germans.     Latin  poetry  was  revived 
by  Antonius  Panormitanus  ;    while  Cyriac,   of 
Ancona,  introduced  the  taste  for  coins,  medals, 
inscriptions,  &c. 

*  Dr.  Mosheim  has  attributed  this  excellent  invention  to 
the  wrong  person.  Laurent  Coster,  of  Harlem,  was  cer 
tainly  the  original  inventor ;  Guttemberg  improved  on  him, 
by  substituting  metallic  types  for  wooden  ones. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  the 
Latins  carried  their  love  and  admiration  for  the 
works  of  Aristotle  to  a  most  extravagant  length. 
By  the  influence,  however,  of  the  Grecian  sages, 
many  were  persuaded  to  give  up  the  subtile 
doctrine  of  the  Stagirite,  for  the  divine  wisdom 
of  Plato.  Cosmo  de  Medicis  was  the  warmest 
patron  of  this  great  philosopher,  and  in  conse 
quence  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  Pletho,  en 
couraged  many  to  translate  and  study  the  Greek 
authors.  Aristotle  had  yet  many  admirers,  who 
warmly  contested  the  point  with  the  Platonists, 
respecting  the  pre-eminence  of  their  own  fa* 
vourite  philosopher.  The  system  of  philosophy  as 
adopted  by  the  Platonists  was  far  more  moderate 
than  that  of  the  others,  who,  by  maintaining 
that  all  the  human  race  were  animated  by  one  com- 
mon  soul,  destroyed  the  very  foundations  of  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  Inquisition 
soon  took  alarm  at  these  philosophers,  who,  in 
the  next  century,  were  condemned  by  Leo.  X. 

The  Realists  still  maintained  the  controversy 
with  the  Nominalists  *,  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  they  certainly  had  the  advantage,  after 
the  death  of  Gerson,  who  was  the  champion  of 
the  Nominalists  ;  for,  in  the  year  1473,  LewisXI. 
issued  a  severe  edict  against  their  doctrines. 
This  edict  he  afterwards  remitted, 

*  The  Nominalists  were,  sometimes,  called  Termmists  by 
their  adversaries. 
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CHAP.  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING 
THIS  CENTURY. 

ONE  cannot  view  the  degenerate  and  de 
praved  state  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  dur 
ing  this  period,  without  feeling  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  their  profligacy,  and  without  a 
conviction,  that  nothing  less  than  some  signal 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence  could  save 
the  Christian  church  from  total  destruction. 
Two  great  factions  divided  the  Latin  church  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  two  rival 
pontiffs  governed  it,  Boniface  IX.,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  who  resided  at 
Avignon. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  former,  the  cardinals 
of  his  party  raised  to  the  pontificate,  A.  D.  1404, 
Cosmat  de  Meliorati,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  VII.  He  lived  only  two  years  after 
wards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII. 
These  pontiffs  at  first  promised  mutually  to 
resign  the  pontificate  in  order  to  bring  peace 
to  the  church,  but,  having  broken  their  pro 
mises,  they  were  both  formally  deposed  by  the 
cardinals,  and  Alexander  V.  elected  in  their 
place.  This  election  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  condemned  pontiffs,  who  continued  ta 
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discharge  the  papal  duties.     And  thus  was  the 
church  divided  into  three  factions. 

Alexander  V.,  having  died,  was  succeeded  by 
John  XXIII.,  a  man  of  most  depraved  morals. 
In  order  to  settle  these  disputes  of  the  church, 
by  the   entreaties  of  the   emperor  Sigismond, 
John  XXIII.  was  induced  to  summon  a  council 
at    Constance,     A.  D.    1414,    whereat    it   was 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  pope  was  subject  to 
a  general  assembly  of  the  universal  church  ;  and 
that  John  XXIII.  should  be  degraded  from  the 
pontificate,  in  consequence  of  his  immoral  con 
duct.      In  this  year  also,  Gregory  XII.  volun 
tarily  resigned  the  papal  chair  ;    and  Benedict, 
about  two  years  after,  was  deposed  from  it,  and 
Martin  V.  raised  to  that  high  dignity.      Bene 
dict,  however,  persisted  in  assuming  the  title, 
&c.  of  the  papacy,  until  the  year  1423,  when 
he  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  mock  dignity 
by  a  Spaniard,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  two 
cardinals  and  Alphonso,    king  of  Sicily,  took 
the  title  of  Clement  VIII.,  but,  in  the  year  1429, 
resigned  his  seat.      Previous  to  the^meeting  of 
the  last  council  great  commotions  were  raised 
in  Bohemia,  respecting  religious  matters  \    one 
person,    among   others,    who  occasioned   these 
disputes  was  John  Huss,  of  Prague,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  sanctity.      He  at  first  de 
claimed  warmly  against  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  and  next  did   all  he  could  to 
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withdraw  the  university  of  Prague  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII.  The  archbishop 
and  clergy  of  Prague  were  incensed  at  the 
interference  of  Huss,  and  the  more  so  because 
he  was  a  Realist,  and  had  greatly  abridged  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  in  that  uni 
versity.  The  Germans,  provoked  by  their 
degradation,  retired  in  great  numbers  from 
Prague,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  Frederic, 
surnamed  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  erected 
for  them  that  famous  university,  A.  D.  1409. 
Huss  now  began  to  inveigh  more  freely  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  openly  recommended 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliff.  Hence 
he  was  accused  before  John  XXIIL  and  excom 
municated.  Having  treated  this  sentence  with 
contempt,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council 
at  Constance,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
This  cruel  death  he  endured  with  the  utmost 
fortitude,  A.  D.  1415.  His  intimate  friend, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  perished  in  the  flames  the 
following  year. 

The  same  council,  before  the  condemnation 
of  Huss,  sacrilegiously  decreed  that  the  writings 
and  bones  of  Wickliff  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  In  the  following  June  was  passed 
the  famous  decree,  which  took  the  cup  from  the 
laity  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist;  and 
in  the  same  year,  John  Petit,  of  Paris,  was  con 
demned,  by  this  council,  of  heresy,  for  having 
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asserted  the  legality  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  tyrant,  at  the  time  that  John  duke  of  Bur 
gundy  had  employed  some  assassins  to  murder 
Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France.  This  council  next  directed 
their  attention  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
church,  but  they  had  so  many  interests  to 
oppose,  and  so  many  enemies  to  withstand,  that, 
after  having  sat  three  years  and  a  half,  they 
were  dissolved,  A.  D.  1418,  without  having 
effected  what  was  the  chief  object  of  their  meet 
ing.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years  Martin  V. 
summoned  a  council,  at  Basil,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  who  approved  of  the 
council,  and  deputed  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini 
to  preside  at  it. 

The  two  grand  points  of  deliberation,  pro 
posed  to  the  council,  were,  1st,  The  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  2d,  The  re 
formation  of  the  church  universally  and  particu 
larly.  Eugenius,  trembling  for  the  issue  of  this 
council,  twice  attempted  its  dissolution.  The 
first  step  taken  was  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
general  councils.  They  next  proceeded  to 
read  a  confession  of  faith,  which  every  pontiff 
was  to  subscribe  on  the  day  of  his  election. 
They  then  reduced  the  number  of  cardinals  to 
twenty-four,  and  abolished  those  papal  imposi- 
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tions  called  Expectatives,  Reservations,  and  Pro 
visions.  These  measures  so  incensed  Eugenius, 
that,  after  a  long  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  council,  he  attempted  to  dissolve  them 
by  a  decree.  This  decree  the  council  treated 
with  contempt,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  king  of  France,  and  other  princes, 
summoned  the  pope  before  them,  at  Basil ;  when, 
he  having  refused  to  appear,  a  sentence  of  con 
tumacy  was  pronounced  against  him.  Eugenius, 
upon  this,  opened  a  council  of  his  own,  at 
Ferrara,  whence  he  thundered  an  act  of  excom 
munication  against  the  council  of  Basil.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  council  of  Basil  solemnly 
deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  in  his  place 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  name  of 
Felix  V. 

Thus  was  that  unfortunate  schism,  which  had 
been  terminated  at  Constance,  again  revived. 
Eugenius  was  supported  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  church  ;  while  Felix  was  acknowledged  as 
pontiff  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  several 
kingdoms  and  provinces.  Eugenius,  having 
removed  his  council  to  Florence,  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  effecting  the  union  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  church,  in  which  having 
failed  he  dissolved  the  council,  A.  D.  1442. 
He  died,  A.  D.  14^7>  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  V.,  a  man  of  learning  and  moderation. 
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Under  his  pontificate  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Latin  church,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
Felix,  and  by  the  universal  approbation  ex 
pressed  by  the  council  of  Basil,  of  the  election 
of  Nicholas  V.  Nicholas  died  of  grief  at  hear 
ing  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1455, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Calixtus  III.,  who  died 
three  years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  II. 
Pius  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  little 
honour ;  for  immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate,  he  ignominiously  denied  that  the 
pope  was  subordinate  to  general  councils ; 
though  he  had  before  taken  an  active  part  at 
the  council  of  Basil  against  Eugenius.  The 
year  following  he  persuaded  Lewis  XI.,  king  of 
France,  to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  *, 
which  favoured  the  supremacy  of  general  coun 
cils  :  and,  moreover,  in  the  year  1463,  publicly 
retracted  all  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the 
council  of  Basil  He  died  the  year  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Paul II.,  who  died  A.D.  1471* 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  Innocent  VIII.,  who  died 
A.D.  1492.  Alexander  VI.  was  the  last  pon- 


*  This  "  Pragmatic  Sanction"  was  an  edict  issued  at 
Bourges,  A.  D.  14-38,  by  Charles  VII.,  of  France,  for  the 
protection  of  the  French  clergy,  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  popes.  Lewis  XL  was  rewarded  for  his  abrogation  of 
this  act  by  receiving,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the 
title  of  «  Most  Christian,"  which  the  kings  of  France  retain 
to  this  day. 
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tiff  of  this  century ;  a  man  of  the  most  depraved, 
despotic,  and  wicked  character.  He  died,  A.  D. 
1503,  by  the  poison  that  he  had  intended  for 
another.  The  monks  of  this  century  were 
wholly  given  up  to  sensuality  ;  nor  were  the 
mendicant  orders  in  the  least  more  virtuous  in 
their  conduct.  The  Fratricelli  continued  to  carry 
on  an  open  war  with  the  court  of  Rome.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century  they  were  violently 
persecuted  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  afterwards  by 
Paulus  II.;  but  neither  threats,  promises,  or 
persecutions,  had  any  effect  on  them,  except 
that  of  driving  them  into  England  and  Ireland. 

Among  the  new  orders  which  arose  in  this 
century,  the  most  illustrious,  as  wrell  as  the  most 
useful,  was  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Clerks  of 
the  Common  Life,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustin.  It  was  divided,  into  two  classes, 
the  Lettered  Brethren  and  the  Illiterate,  who 
had  all  things  in  common.  The  sisters  of  this 
virtuous  society  lived  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner,  and,  as- well  as  the  Brethren,  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  education  of  youth.  From  these 
schools  came  forth  those  restorers  of  literature, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Alexander  Hegius,  and 
others. 

Among  the  most  learned  Greeks  of  this  cen 
tury  were  Simeon  of  Thessalonica ;  Josephus 
Bryennius  ;  George  Gemistius  Pletho,  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion. 
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The  Latin  writers,  on  all  subjects,  were  so 
extremely  numerous,  that  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  following,  among  the  class  of 
theological  writers.  At  their  head  deservedly 
stands  John  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris  ;  Nicholas  de  Cleraangis  ;  Alphonsus 
Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila ;  John  Nieder,  and 
Nicholas  de  Cusa. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE    STATE    OF    RELIGION,    AND    THE    DOCTRINE    OF  THE 
CHURCH,    DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

RELIGION  among  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and 
Latins,  was  now  reduced  nearly  to  the  same 
scale  of  corruption  ;  and  indeed  so  general  was 
become  this  enormous  degeneracy  of  religion 
and  morality,  that  nothing  but  the  most  vigor 
ous  efforts  of  a  few  wise  and  excellent  men, 
could  possibly  stem  the  overwhelming  torrent 
of  immorality.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the 
disciples  of  WicklifF;  in  Italy,  the  famous 
Savanarola ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Waldenses,  had  the  courage  to  inveigh  publicly 
against  the  despotism  of  the  pontiffs,  and  de 
pravity  of  the  clergy.  In  Bohemia,  the  fate  of 
Huss  excited  such  indignation,  that  his  followers 
c  c  2 
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declared  open  war  against  the  power  of  the 
pope,  and,  under  the  command  of  John  Ziska, 
revolted  from  their  emperor  Sigismond.  As  this 
army  became  greatly  increased,  the  union  that 
had  previously  reigned  among  them  diminished, 
so  that,  in  the  year  1420,  they  divided  them- 
selves  into  two  parties,  called  Calixtines-  and 
Taborites.  The  former  derived  their  name  from 
the  cup  or  chalice,  which  they  insisted  on  using 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  latter 
from  Mount  Tabor.  In  the  year  1433,  the 
council  of  Basil  attempted  to  reconcile  these 
Bohemians  to  the  power  of  the  pope.  With  the 
Calixtines  they  were  successful,  but  the  Tabor 
ites  obstinately  rejected  the  proffered  peace. 

The  commentators  on  Scripture  were  so  very 
inferior,  during  this  century, .as  to  deserve  no 
notice.  The  scholastic  divines,  and  moral! 
were  now  so  insignificant  in  point  of  character, 
and  litigious  in  disposition,  that  they  soon 
brought  on  themselves,  and  on  their  system  of 
education,  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the 
MyM. 

Polemic  divinity  was  now  in  a  much  more 
vigorous  state  than  it  ever  had  been  before,  and 
most  ably  supported  by  Marcilius  Ficinus, 
Savanarola,  Peres.ius,  and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  Greek  patriarchs  still  pro 
longed  the  unfortunate  schism  between  them 
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and  the  Latin  church,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  many  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
particularly  by  Nicholas  V.,  to  effect  a  recon 
ciliation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE     RITES    AND     CEREMONIES    USED     IN     THE    CHURCH 
DURING     THIS     CENTURY. 

AMONG  the  Greeks  the  substance  of  religion 
had  now  yielded  most  completely  to  the  fri 
volous  and  shadowy  pageantry  of  pompous  rites, 
which  were  already  multiplied  to  an  excessive 
degree.  In  the  Latin  church,  every  pontificate 
was  distinguished  by  some  particular  addition  to 
the  external  institutions  of  religion.  Thus 
Calixtus'  III.,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  of  Belgrade  from  Mahomet  II., 
ordered,  in  the  year  1456,  the  festival  in  honour 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  to  be  religiously 
observed  throughout  the  western  world.  The 
additional  festivals  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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CHAP.    V. 

THE  HERESIES,    SECTS,  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED 
THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

NEITHER  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  nor  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  could  extirpate  the 
ancient  heresies.  In  Bosnia,  and  the  neighbour 
ing  countries,  the  Manicheans,  who  were  the 
same  as  the  Italian  Catharists,  publicly  propa 
gated  their  doctrines,  though  Stephen  Thomas- 
cus,  king  of  Bosnia,  who  had  abjured  their 
errors,  enacted  the  most  severe  measures  against 
them  at  first.  The  Waldenses,  also,  still  ex 
isted,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
though  they  disguised  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  were  yet  so  narrowly  watched  by  the 
inquisitors,  that  few  of  their  leaders  escaped. 
During  the  Hussite  war,  in  Bohemia,  a  band  of 
these  fanatics  repaired  to  Prague,  where  their 
doctrines,  which  recommended  complete  nudity 
to  both  sexes,  &c.,  excited  such  disgust,  that 
Ziska  put  them  all  to  death. 

A  new  sect  arose  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  called  Fratres  Albati  (or  White  Breth 
ren).  They  originally  came  from  the  Alps, 
whence  they  spread  themselves  in  all  directions, 

preaching   every  where  mortification   and  self- 
li 
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denial.      Their   leader   was,    by  the   orders  of 
Boniface  IX.,  committed  to  the  flames. 

In  the  year  1411,  a  sect  arose  in  Flanders 
called  the  Men  of  Understanding.  Their  founder 
was  an  illiterate  man,  by  name  ^gidius  Cantor. 
Their  doctrine  was  chiefly  derived  from  the 
theology  of  the  Mystics,  and  from  that  of  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

The  sect  of  the  Flagellantes  continued  greatly 
to  disturb  all  Germany,  but  were  very  unlike 
the  original  Flagellantes,  for  they  rejected  not 
only  the  sacraments,  but  also  every  branch  of 
external  worship,  and  placed  all  their  hopes  of 
salvation  in  faith  and  flogging. 

At  the  head  of  this  sect,  in  Thuringia,  was 
Conrad  Schmidt,  who  was  burnt  alive,  A.  D. 
1414,  by  the  inquisitors  of  Germany.  Many 
other  of  these  miserable  fanatics  were,  likewise, 
devoted  to  the  flames. 
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ABDAS,  his  imprudent  zeal,  138 

Abelard,  Peter,  patronises  the  works   of  Aristotle,     270. 

Defends  the  monastic  orders,  314.     Also  the  scholastic 

divines,  319.      Is    condemned   by  the   council   of  Sois- 

sons,  ib. 

Academics,  enemies  to  all  religion,  .7 
Academy  restored  at  Athens,  75 
Acacrus  opposes  the  Roman  pontiff,   14*2 
Acephali,  who,  and  why  so  called,   161 
Acca,  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century,  206 
Achamoth,  who  in  the  second  century,  64 
Adalbert  attempts  in  vain  to  convert  the  Prussians,  262. 

Is  put  to  death  by  them,  ib. 
Aerius  founds  a  new  sect,  113 
Agapetus,  an  illustrious  writer,  172 
Agapet,  a  Roman  pontiff,  251 
Alfred,  his  taste  for  letters,  223 
Albion,  a  Saxon  chief,  203 
Alcuin,  a  Latin  writer,  206 
Albert  the  Great,  an  eminent  writer,  346 
Albigenses,  who  so  called  in  the  eleventh  century,  294 
Aldhelm,  a  moral  writer,  193 
Almamunis  promotes  learning  in  Arabia,  222 
Alexander  Severus  favours  the  Christians,  69 
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Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,   124? 

II.,  Pope,  his  disputes  with  Pope  Honorius  II. 

276 

III.,  Pope,  encourages  the   formation  of  schools 


in  the  twelfth  century,  304.      His  disputed  election,  311. 
His   insolence  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib.    His  dispute 
with  Henry  II.  of  England,  ib.    Extends  the  papal  autho 
rity,  313 
IV.,  Pope,  338 


—  VI.,  Pope,  dies  of  poison,  386 


All  Saints,  feast  of,  when  first  instituted,  239 

All  departed  Souls,  festival  of,  258 

Alphonso  of  Castille,  293 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,   109 

Amalrlc,  his  absurd  notions,  353 

Amesbury,  monastery  of,  315 

Ammonius  Sacchus,  founder  of  the  new  Platonics,  45. 
Adopts  the  principles  of  Hermes,  46.  His  moral  dis 
cipline,  ib.  His  philosophy  gives  rise  to  the  mystics  and 
monks,  47 

Anastasius  III.,  Pope,  250 

Anathema  (Greek)  against  the  God  of  Mahomet,  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  the  Greeks,  320 

Anchorites,  their  austere  mode  of  life,  111. 

Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  heads  a  crusade  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  329 

Angers,  school  of,  founded,  304 

Anglo-Saxons  are  invited  into  England,   137 

Anselm,  his  method  ofexplaining  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  288 

Anthony  first  forms  the  monks  into  a  body  in  the  fourth 
century,  110 

St.,  order  of,  285 

Antoninus  Marcus  persecutes  the  Christians,   17 

Antipas,  8 

Antidico-Marianites,  factions  so  called,  132 

Anthropomorphites,  sect  of,  revived  in  the  tenth  century,  260 

Apollonius  Tyana^us,  divine  honors  paid  to,  73 

Apollinaris  opposes  the  Emperor  Julian,  108 

Apollinarian  heresy,  its  rise,  129 
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Apocryphal  writings,  many  in  the  fifth  century,  149 
Apostles,  their  authority  and  office,  24.     Leave  the  exter 
nal  form  of  the  Church  undetermined,  ib.     Are  the  prin 
cipal  writers,  26.     Institute  tnany  rites,  33 
»  Creed,  by  whom  written,  30 

— •. Sect  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  353 

Apostolics,  sect  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  326 

Arabia,  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  in,  during  the  ninth 

century,  222 

Arabs  are  converted  by  Origen,  69 
Arcadius,  emperor,  133 
Archelaus  receives  one  half  of  Judaea,  8 
Arianism,    its  rise   in  the   fourth    century,   124.     Its   pro 
gress  previous  to  the  first   Nicene  Council,  126.      State 
under   the  sons  of  Constantine,    127.      Under    Jovian, 
Julian,  Valentinianus,  and  Valens,  ib.     How  divided  into 
various  sects,  128.     Its  supporters  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Vandals,    154.     Their  various  success   during  the  sixth 
century,   180.      Some    traces  of  it    in  Italy  during  the 
tenth  century,  260 

Arius  opposes  Alexander  in  his  opinions  respecting  the  Son 
of    God,     124.      Is    expelled   from    the     church,     125. 
Brings  over  Eusebius  to  his  opinions,  ib.     Is  condemned 
at   the  Council  of  Nice,  ib.     Recalled  from  exile,  126. 
Goes  to  Constantinople,  and  there  dies,  127 
Aristotle  in  universal  repute  during  the  fifth  century,  141. 
How  tends  towards  the  growth  of  infidelity  in  the  thirteenth 
century,    331.    Is,  notwithstanding,    exclusively  studied, 
333.     To  whom  chiefly  confined,  ib. 
Aristotelians,  their  notions  of  God  what,  7 
Armenia,  Christianity  established  there  by  Gregory  in  the 

fourth  century,  97 

Arnold  of  Brescia  excites  troubles  in  Italy,  324 
Artemon  founds  a  new  sect,  66 

Ascetics,  their  rise,  53.     Origin  of  their  austerities,  54 
Athanasius,  his  merit  as  a  writer,  107.     Refuses  to  restore 
Arius,   126.     Is  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Tyre,  and 
banished,  127 
Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  his  high   character,    106.    His 
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success  against  the  Donatists,  123.     Attacks  the  tenets  of 
Pelagius,  162.     Opposes  the  predestinafians,  166 

Augustin,  St.,  regular  canons  of,  286 

Augustus  Caesar,  obtains   power  by  base  means,  1.      His 
death  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  23 

Auricular    confession    introduced   in    the    thirteenth    cen 
tury,  345 

B 

Bacon,  John,  368 

Roger,  333 

Baldwin  heads  a  division  of  the    army  of  Crusaders,    264?. 

Succeeds  his  brother  at  Jerusalem,  and  assumes  the  title 

of  king,  265 
,  Count  of  Flanders,  made  emperor  of  Greece,  328. 

Is  dethroned  by  Michael  Palaeologus?  ib. 
Baptism,  on   whom   at  first  conferred,    30.     Administered 

twice  in  the  year,  59 
Baptismal  fonts,  when  first  used,  119 
Baradaeus,  Jacob,  restores  the  credit  of  the  Monophysites, 

181 

Barbarossa,  vide  Frederick  I. 
Bardesanes  of  Edessa,  62 
Bardas  encourages  the  study  of  theology,  222 
Barlaam,  an  eminent  Greek  writer,  368 
Barnabas,  the   epistle  attributed  to  him  supposed    to    be 

spurious,  29 

Barsumas  favours  the  Nestorians,  157 
Basil,  council  of,  attempts  a  reformation  in  the  church  of 

Rome,  384.    Deposes  Pope   Eugenius,  and   elects  Felix 

V.  ib. 

Basilides,  an  Egyptian  Gnostic,  63 
Basilias,  founder  of  the  Bogomiles,  322 
Becket,   Thomas,  his  insolence,  obstinacy,  and  death,  312 
Bede,  the  Venerable,  206 
Beghards,  (see  Beguines,)   origin  of  this  sect,  343.   Receive 

various  names,  ib.     How  different  from  the  Beguines,  ib. 
Beguines    not    to    be    confounded    with    the    Franciscan 

Beghards,  343 
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Benedict  of  Nursia  founds  a  new  order  of  monks,  172 

VI.,  his  character,  252 

.         IX.  degraded  on  account  of  his  immorality,  273 

XII.  his  high  character,  362 

Benedictines,  order  of,  its  rise  in  the  sixth  century,  172» 
Become  depraved  in  the  twelfth  century,  314- 

Berenger,  introduces  logic  into  France  in  the  eleventh 
century,  270.  Denies  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  ib.  His  method  of  ex 
pounding  the  Gospel,  288.  The  first  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  his  revenues  by  Henry 
I.,  290.  Subscribes  a  forced  confession,  291.  His 
death,  ib. 

Berillus  is  refuted  by  Origen,  87 

Bernard,  St.,  reforms  the  Cistertian  order,  31 4.  Opposes 
the  scholastics,  319 

Berthold,  the  original  founder  of  the  Carmalites,  315 

Bethlehemites,  order  of,  established  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
34-0 

Biblici,  their  rise  in  the  twelfth  century,  319.  Their  de 
cline  in  the  thirteenth  century,  346 

Bishops,  appointed  first  at  Jerusalem,  28.  Their  nature 
and  dignity,  when  first  instituted,  ib.  Their  power 
strongly  asserted  by  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  76. 
Disturb  the  church  by  mutual  jealousies,  103.  Dis 
putes  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
105.  The  latter  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  for 
mer,  130.  Their  extreme  ignorance  in  the  seventh 
century,  189.  How  enriched  in  the  eighth  century, 
207.  How  corrupted  in  the  ninth  century,  224-.  Traf 
fic  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  316 

Bizochi,  a  sect  in  the  thirteenth  century,  343 

Boemond  leads  the  Normans  to  the  Crusades,  265. 
Seizes  on  Antioch,  ib. 

Boethius  supports  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  169 

Bohemia,  commotions  in,  excited  by  Huss  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  381 

Bogomiles,  a  sect  that  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  322 

Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,  forces  the  Prussians  to  embrace 
Christianity,  262 
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Bolonia,  academy  of,  304 

Boniface  III.,  Pope,  his  ambition,  190 

V.  enacts  the  law  for  taking  refuge  in  churches, 

195 

,  Winfred,  converts  the  Germans  in  the  eighth  cen 
tury,  202.  Is  murdered  by  that  people,  ib. 

VIII.,  Pope,  adds  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  34-9. 

His  dispute  with  Philip  king  of  France,  359.     Comes  to  a 
miserable  end,  360 

Boni  homines,  a  name  given  to  the  Manichaeans,  294- 

Bradwardine,  a  mathematician  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
'358 

Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit,  their  rise  in  the  thir 
teenth  century,  351.  Their  various  names,  352.  Their 
peculiar  tenets,  ib.  Are  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
ib.  Especially  in  the  fourteenth  century,  372.  Remove 
from  Upper  Germany,  ib.  Excite  great  disgust  at 
Prague  during  the  fifteenth  century,  390 

and  clerks  of  the  common  life,  their  rise  in  the  fif 
teenth  century,  386.  Their  division,  and  useful  em 
ployments,  ib. 

White,  their  origin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  390 


Bruno  is  murdered  by  the  Prussians  in  the  tenth  century, 
262 

Bruys,  Peter,  founds  a  new  sect,  323 

Bulgarians  are  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  ninth  cen 
tury,  219.  A  name  given  to  the  Manicha?ans,  294- 


Cabbala,  the  source  of  many  errors  among  the  Jews  in  the 

first  century,  11 

Caelestius  founds  a  new  sect,  162. 
Caecilianus    condemned,   and   why,    in  the  fourth  century, 

121.      Opposed  by  Donatus,  ib. 
Caianists,  their  tenets  what,  182 
Callixtus  II.,  Pope,  restores  peace  to  the  church,  309 

III.  institutes  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration,  389 

Camaldolites,  order  of,  established,  285 
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Canons,  origin  of  the  order  of,  209. ;  whence  their  division 
into  Secular  and  Regular,  286.  Dispute  of  the  latter 
with  the  monks  respecting  pre-eminence,  314 

Canonesses,  order  of,  first  established,  228 

Cantor  ^Egidius  founds  a  new  sect  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
391 

Caputiati,  a  sect  of  the  twelfth  century,  326 

Caracalla  favours  the  Christians,  68 

Cardinals,  college  of,  how,  and  by  whom  constituted,  275. 
Are  divided  into  two  orders  by  Nicolas  II.,  ib. 

Carmelites,  their  origin  in  the  twelfth  century,  315 

Carthusians,  order  of,  when  first  founded,  285 

Cassian,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  14*6.  Modifies  the 
doctrines  of  Augustin,  163.  A  semi-Pelagian  in  his  own 
tenets,  ib. 

Cassiodorus,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  173 

Catenae,  what  and  when  first  adopted,  231 

Catechumens,  how  distinguished  from  Believers,  31 

Catechetical  school,    founded  at  Alexandria,  31 

Catharists,  who  so  called,  in  the  eleventh  century,  294. 
Their  miserable  state  in  the  twelfth  century,  323.  Re 
semble  the  Manichseans,  ib.  How  and  why  divided, 
ib. 

Chalcedon,  fourth  general  council  held  at,  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury,  159 

Charity,  feast  of,  instituted,  15.  When  suppressed, 
152 

Charlemagne  converts  the  Saxons,  and  is  canonized  for  his 
zeal  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  203.  Revives  learning 
among  the  Latins,  206.  Founds  cathedral  schools, 
ib.  Supports  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards,  208. 
Is  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West,  209.  Opposes  the 
worship  of  images,  215 

Charles  the  Bald  gives  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  Normans, 
Danes,  &c.,  220.  Gives  up  the  imperial  right  of  ap 
proving  the  election  of  popes,  225 

Ceccus,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  century,  358 

Celestine  III.,  Pope,  his  anathemas  against  Henry  VI., 
313 
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Celestine  V.,  his  reformation  in  the  church  offends  the  car 
dinals,  339.  Resigns  the  papal  chair,  ib. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  law  passed  in  favour  of,  278 

Cellites,  their  rise  at  Antwerp  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
368.  Why  called  Lollards,  ib. 

Ceremonies,  (Rites,}  two  only  instituted  by  Christ,  33. 
Many  unnecessary  ones  added,  55.  Why,  55,  56. 
Greatly  multiplied  in  the  third  century,  82.  Also  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  116.  152.  New  Fes 
tival  of  The  True  Cross,  in  the  seventh  century,  194. 
Festival  in  honor  of  departed  souls,  258.  Masses  cele 
brated  in  the  tenth  century,  ib.  Fasting  and  the  Rosary 
-introduced,  ib.  Multiplied  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
34-8 

Cerinthus  founds  an  heretical  sect,  38 

Cerularius  Michael,  renews  the  disputes  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  289 

Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians,  168. 
His  impiety,  ib. 

Chorepiscopi,  who  and  when  appointed,  28 

Christ,  his  birth,  13.  Appoints  twelve  apostles,  and 
seventy  disciples,  ib. ,  His  death,  14-.  His  Gospel  first 
preached  to  the  Jews,  13.  Did  not  determine  the 
form  of  his  church,  24.  Institutes  but  two  sacraments, 
33.  Comparison  between  him  and  the  philosophers, 
73.  Disputes  concerning  his  divine  and  human  nature, 
157.  159 

Christian  religion,  comprehended  under  two  great  points, 
30.  Its  simplicity  how  perverted,  50.  Its  doctrines 
first  blended  with  philosophical  subtilties,  78.  How 
debased  in  the  fourth  century,  107.  Corrupted  by 
various  rites,  117.  Degraded  by  many  superstitions  in 
the  sixth  century,  174.  Almost  extirpated  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  during  the  fourteenth  century,  356.  How  cor 
rupted  by  new  rites  in  the  fifteenth  century,  389 

Christianity,  its  miraculous  progress,  41.  Its  progress 
in  the  Roman  empire,  39.  Also  in  Germany,  40. 
In  Gaul,  ib.  In  Britain,  ib.  How  gradually  cor 
rupted,  50.  Is  embraced  by  the  Goths,  69.  And  by  the 
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Scotch,  70.  Attempts  to  suppress  it  by  Julian,  96.  Is 
embraced  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Iberians,  98.  Various 
rites  introduced  into  the  church,  117.  Injured  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Goths  into  the  western  empire,  134. 
Embraced  by  the  Burgundians,  135.  Introduced  into 
Ireland,  136.  Also  among  the  Heruli,  Abasgi,  &c.  in 
the  sixth  century,  165.  Its  progress  in  Britain  during 
the  sixth  century,  166.  Among  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
ib.  Is  embraced  by  the  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  Eng 
land,  184.  Also  by  the  Scythians  and  Tartars  in  the 
eighth  century,  201.  Extended  to  the  Gela;  and  Dai- 
lamites,  201.  Professed  by  all  the  Germans,  202.  Is 
forced  upon  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  203.  Em 
braced  by  the  Cimbrians  in  the  ninth  century,  219. 
Also  by  the  Maesians,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  and  Mo 
ravians,  ib.  Introduced  into  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia,  ib. 
Spreads  through  Poland,  24-3.  Through  Hungary  and 
Norway,  244-.  Extends  itself  to  the  Orkneys,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland,  in  the  tenth  century,  245.  Also  to 
the  provinces  of  Casgar,  Turkestan,  Tangut,  &c.  261. 
Embraced  by  the  Pomeranians  in  the  twelfth  century, 
296.  Its  decline  in  the  east  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Saracen  empire,  302.  Its  many  enemies  in  that  cen 
tury,  316.  Its  decline  in  Palestine,  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  328.  And  throughout  Asia,  331.  Its  deplor 
able  state  in  that  century,  344.  First  carried  among 
the  Africans  of  Congo,  by  the  Portuguese,  376 
Christians,  are  persecuted  by  the  Gentiles,  17  and  18. 
Are  falsely  accused  by  Nero,  18.  Why  persecuted  by 
Domitian,  ib.  Perfect  equality  at  first  among  them, 
26.  Divided  into  what  classes,  ib.  Care  in  the  educa 
tion  of  youth,  31.  Secret  doctrine  what,  ib.  Early 
controversies  among  them,  ib.  Adopt  the  Jewish  ritual 
in  some  places,  ib.  Churches  first  established  among 
them,  33.  The  two  sacraments,  and  feasts  of  charity, 
first  introduced,  34.  Fasting,  and  anointing  of  the 
sick,  brought  into  use,  ib.  Their  persecution  under 
Trajan,  42.  Under  Adrian,  43.  Under  Antoninus, 
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ib.  Are  defended  by  Justin  Martyr,  ib.  Persecuted 
by  Marcus  Antoninus,  ib.  The  chief  martyrs,  ib.  Cle 
mency  of  Commodus,  ib.  Hostility  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  ib.  Also  of  Severus,  44.  Are  calumniated 
by  Celsus,  ib.  The  jirst  day  of  the  week,  when  first 
observed,  58.  Anniversary  of  Christ's  death  comme 
morated  by  them,  ib.  Vary  in  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
passover,  ib.  Abandon  the  Mosaic  rites,  60.  Of  what 
accused  by  heathens,  54.  Return  of  many  to  paganism, 
71.  Are  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  ib.  By  whom  per 
secuted  in  the  fourth  century,  92.  By  whom,  in  the 
third  century,  70.  Are  favoured  by  Constantino  the 
Great,  94.  Their  immorality  in  the  fourth  century,  107- 
Controversies  among  them  frequent,  108.  Their  per 
secution  in  Britain  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  137.  In 
Persia,  138.  Also  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  167.  By  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  204.  By  the  Normans 
and  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  220.  By  Tamerlane,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  356 

Christopher,  pope,  deposes  Leo  V.,  250 

Chrysostom,  John,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
105 

Church,  Eastern,    how  corrupted     by   new   rites     in    the 
twelfth  century,  322 

,  Greek,    its    controversy   with    the  Paulicians,  195. 

Agitated  by  disputes  respecting  Monotheletism,  196. 
Its  controversy  with  the  Latin  church,  respecting  the 
legality  of  repeated  marriages,  257.  Revival  of  the  con 
troversy  between  those  churches,  289.  Its  continuance 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  347.  Endeavours  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Latin  church  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  370 

• Romish,    sends   missionaries   into     Tartary    in   the 

thirteenth  century,  327.  A  great  schism  takes  place  in 
it,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  363.  Is  divided  and 
governed  by  two  rival  popes,  during  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  380 

Gallican,  renounces  subjection  to  the  two  popes  who 

were  elected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  364 
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Churches,  their  primitive  form    of  government,  what,    24. 

When  first  adorned  With  pictures  and  images,  117 
Circumcelliones,  their  rise  and  ravages  in  Africa,  122.    Are 

defeated  at  Bagnia,  123 
Cistertian   Monks,    order  of,    when  first  established,    285. 

Their  high  character,  314.      Why  called  Bernardins,  ib. 

Excite  the  jealousy  of  the  monks  of  Clugni,  ib. 
Clarendon,  council  of,  312.     Its  constitutions  what,  ib. 
Clement  III.,  pope,  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  282 
^— IV.,  the  disputes  among  the  cardinals  at  his  death, 

338.     An  interregnum  of  three  years  the  consequence 

ibid. 

V.  urges  the  renewal  of  the  crusades,  354.     En 
courages  the  study  of  oriental  literature,  357 

VI.  revives  the  disputes  between  the   church   of 


Rome,  and  the  king  of  France,  362 

Clementina,  what  sd  called,  373 

Clergy,  equality  among  them  in  the  first  century,  26. 
Offices  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  artfully  paralleled,  to 
the  injury  of  the  church,  49.  Arrogate  to  themselves 
the  rights  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  56.  Are  accused 
of  various  crimes  in  the  fifth  century,  145.  Their  pro 
fligacy  in  the  sixth  century,  171.  Also  in  the  seventh 
century,  191.  In  the  eighth  century,  207.  And  in  the 
ninth  century,  224.  Causes  of  their  extreme  ignorance 
in  that  century,  225.  Guilty  of  shocking  crimes  in  the 
tenth  century,  253.  Their  celibacy  enforced  by  law  in 
the  eleventh  century,  278.  Excite  commotions  in  con 
sequence,  279.  Their  great  corruptions  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  334 

Clerks  apostolic,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ^  368 

Clermont,  council  of,  when  held,  283 

Clovis,  a  king  of  the  Franks,   135 

Clugni,  monks  of,  the  most  esteemed  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  285 

Coenobites,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  fourth  century, 
111 

Collyridians,  a  factious  sect  of  the  fourth  century,  1 32 

Columban,  converts  the  Picts  and  Scots,   166. 
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Columbus,  Christopher,  discovers  America,  376 
Comnenus  Alexius  lays  violent   hands  on  the  church  plate, 

images,  &c.  289.     Confutes  the  Manicheans,  293 
Confessors,  who  so  called,  and  why,   18 
Confession,  private,  when  first  introduced,  152 
Congall,  an  English  monk,  17 
Conon  supports  the  Tritheists,   183 
Concubinage  and  Simony,  the  clergy  chargeable  withrin  the 

eleventh  century,  278 
Conrad,  son  of  Henry  IV.  revolts  against  his  father,  283 

— III.,  emperor,  marches  for  the  Holy  Land,  299 

Constantino  the  Great,  saluted  as  emperor,  93.  Defeats 
Maxentius,  ib.  Embraces  Christianity,  ib.  His  empire 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  95.  Alters  the  form  of 
church  government,  103.  Raises  in  the  bishop  of  By 
zantium  a  rival  to  Rome,  104? 

• II.  engages  in  a  war  with  his  brother,   and  is 

slain,  95. 

—  Copronymus,  opposes  image  worship,  214.    For 


which   purpose  he  holds    the    seventh   general    council, 
ibid. 

Porphyrogeneta,  son  of  Leo,  247 

Monomachus,  endeavours   to  mediate  between 


the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  289 
Constans,  obtains  all  the  western  provinces,  95.     Assassin 
ated  by  order  of  Magnentius,  ib. 
Constantius  is  declared  sole  emperor,  95 
Constance,  council   of,  deposes  John  XXIII.,  381.     Con 
demns  Huss,  382.     Deprives  the  laiety  of  the  cup  at  the 
eucharist,  ib. 
Constantinople,  bishop  of,  his  ambition,  142.     Invades  the 

provinces  of  the  Roman  see,   144 
Corbinian,  a  famous  missionary,  202 
Coster  Laurent,  discovers  the  art  of  printing,  378 
Councils,  (ecumenical,  when  first  established,  101 
Controversial    writers,  31.     Their   merit  and  demerit,  51. 
Called  economical,  80.     The   chief  writers  against  Chris 
tianity  in  the  fourth  century,  97.     Who  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury,   148.      Who  in    the   seventh    century,  193.     Who. 
12 
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in  the  twelfth  century,  320.  Their  inferior  character 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  347.  Who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  388 

Controversy,  what  first  arose  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
31.  Concerning  the  millenium,  80.  Baptism  of  here 
tics,  &c.  ibid.  Noetian,  what,  87.  Sabellian,  ibid. 
Meletian,  112.  Eustathian,  113.  vErian,  ibid.  Con 
cerning  Origen  in  the  fourth  century,  114?.  Arian, 
124?.  Nestorian,  155.  Pelagian,  its  rise,  162.  Con 
cerning  grace,  163.  Concerning  Origenism  revived  in 
the  sixth  century,  176.  Concerning  the  three  chap 
ters,  ib.  What  among  the  Monophysites  in  the  sixth 
century,  182.  Concerning  Monothelitisrn  in  the  seventh 
century,  197.  Concerning  images  in  the  eighth  cen 
tury,  212.  Concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  234-.  Concerning  predestination  in  the  ninth 
century,  235.  Concerning  the  sanctity  of  images  in 
the  eleventh  century,  290.  Concerning  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist  revived,  ib.  Concern 
ing  martial,  292.  Concerning  universals  in  the  twelfth 
century,  306.  Concerning  the  immaculate  conception, 
321*.  Concerning  the  Eucharist,  carried  on  in  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  348.  Between  the  realists 
and  nominalists  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  358. 

Crown,  institution  of  the,  259 

Cyprian,  why  put  to  death,  72 

Cyril,  holds  a  council  at  Alexandria,  14-6.  His  anathemas 
against  Nestorius,  ib. 

Crusades,  first  planned  in  the  tenth  century,  245.  Whence 
their  name,  and  when  first  undertaken,  264.  Real  mo 
tives  for  commencing  them,  266.  How  detrimental  to 
religion,  ib.  Second  undertaken  in  the  twelfth  century, 
299.  Its  unfortunate  issue,  ibid.  Give  rise  to  three 
military  orders,  300.  A  new  one  undertaken  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  328.  Another  by  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, 
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Damascius,  encourages  the  study  of  modern  Platonism,  169 
Dambrowska,  assists  in  the  conversion  of  the  Poles,  24-3 
Damian,   bishop  of  Alexandria,    founds  a  new  sect  in  the 

sixth  century,  183 
Damianists,  a  sect  of  the  sixth  century,  ib.     Their  peculiar 

tenets  what,  ib. 

Dancers,  a  new  sect  of  the  fourteenth  century,  373 
Dante  Alighieri,  revives  the  elegance  of  the  Latin  language, 

358 

Deaconesses,  when  chosen,  27 
Deacons,  their  office,  and  when  chosen,  ib. 
Decius  Trajan  persecutes  the  Christians  in  the  third  cen 
tury,  71 

Decretal  epistles,  opinion  concerning  them,  227 
Demiurge  of  the  eastern  philosophers,  who,  22 
Degrees,  academical,  when  first  introduced,  333 
Didymus,  an  expositor  of  the  fourth  century,  107 
Dioceses,  when  first  established,  28 
Diocletian,  persecution  of,  how  brought  about,  92 
Diodorus,  an  able  expositor,  107 
Dion  Cassius,  almost  the  only   Greek   writer   of  the  thirt| 

century,  74- 
Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  a  Greek  fanatic,  109 

,  the  Great,  his  high  character  in  the  third  century, 

77 

-,  the  Little,  107 


Dioscorus,  supports  Eutyches,  158 

Dogmatici,  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  Christian  doctors  iq 
the  twelfth  century,  319 

Dominic,  founds  an  order  of  mendicants  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  340 

Dominicans,  their  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century,  340.  In 
England  first  established  at  Oxford,  341.  Are  highly 
favoured  by  the  popes,  ib.  Cause  disturbances  at  Paris, 
if).  Their  contests  with  the  Franciscans  respecting  pre 
eminence,  ib.  Fall  into  disrepute  from  their  great  profit-: 
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gacy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  364.  Are  attacked  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  ib.  Especially  by  WicklifFe, 
ib.  Send  missionaries  to  America,  376 

Domitian  persecutes  the  Christians,  17 

Donatists,  rise  of  the  controversy  with,  120.  Their  dis 
pute  with  Crecilianus,  121.  Are  condemned  by  three 
councils,  122.  Two  causes  lead  to  their  ruin,  123.  Are 
suppressed  by  Honorius,  153.  Are  opposed  by  Gregory 
in  the  sixth  century,  180 

Dorotheus,  a  moral  writer,  193 

Dositheus,  head  of  a  dangerous  sect,  37 

Druids,  famous  for  their  learning,  23 

Dungallus,  an  eminent  Latin  writer,  206 

Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  254 

E 

Ebionites,    their  rise  in  the  second  century,    60.      Their 

tenets  why  pernicious,  61.     Who  branded  with  the  name 

of,  292 

Eclectics,  their  rise  in  the  first  century,  7 
Ecthesis,  an  edict  issued  by  Heraclius  in  the  ninth  century, 

197 

Edessa,  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  265 
Egbert,  a  Latin  writer,  206 
Elcesaites,  by  whom  founded,  doubtful,  61 
Elxai,  said  to  have  founded  the  above  sect  in  the  second 

century,  61 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,   254 
Elipand,  his  question  concerning  Christ,   217 
Ephesus,  third  general  council  of,   156 
Epictetus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  45 
Epicureans,    their  chief  doctrine,   what,  7.      Are  held   in 

great  estimation,  23 

Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  108 
Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in 

the  fifteenth  century,  386 
Eremites,  their  austere  mode  of  living,  111 
Esscnes,  a  Jewish  sect,  9.     Their  doctrines  what,  ib, 
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Eucharist,  disputes  concerning  Christ's  presence  in,  during 
the  ninth  century,  234-.  How  set  at  rest  in  the  tenth 
century,  255.  Are  revived  in  the  eleventh  century,  290. 
Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  345 

Eugenius  III.,  pope,  is  put  to  death,  310 
Eusebius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  107 
--  ,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  defends  Origen,  1  15 
Eustatius  creates  great  disturbances  in  Armenia,  113.      Is 

excommunicated  by  the  council  of  Gangra,  ib. 
Eutyches    founds  a  new    sect   in   the    fifth    century,  158. 
His  principles  what,  ib.     Is,  deposed  by  Flavianus,  and 
appeals  to  a  general  council,  ib.     Tried  and  acquitted  by 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  ib. 
Eutychius,   bishop  of  Alexandria,   famous  for    his  annals, 


Exarcs,  the  nature  of  their  office,  102 


Faculties,ybwr,  origin  of,  304 

Fasting,  when  and  why  introduced,  83.     Manner  of  observ 
ing  it  in  the  fourth  century,  118 
Fasts  first  adopted  in  the  tenth  century,  258 
Felix  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  excommunicates  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  161 

,  bishop  of  Urgenna,  his  heretical  tenets,  217.    Is 

condemned  by  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  ib. 
Felix  V.  elected  anti-pope  by  the  council  of  Bazil,  384 
Festivals,  their  increase  in  the  fourth  century,    118 
Flagellantes,  their  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century,  345 
Formalists,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  306 
Francfort,  council  of,  condemns  image  worship,  215 
Francis  founds  a  new  order  of  monks  in  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  341 

Franciscans,  their  rise  in  the  thirteenth  century,.  341. 
When  first  established  in  England,  ib.  Excite  tumults 
by  their  ambition,  ib.  Are  divided  among  themselves  on 
various  subjects,  342.  Their  corrupt  state  in  the  four- 
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teenth  century,  365.  Their  impious  opinions  with  re 
spect  to  St.  Francis,  ib.  Their  dispute  with  John  XXII. 
166.  Insist  on  absolute  poverty  after  the  example  of 
Christ,  ib.  Are  supported  by  the  Emperor,  367.  Are 
persecuted  by  Charles  IV.,  ib.  Divide  into  two  classes,  ib. 

Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  what,  340 

Fratricelli,  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  343.  An 
order  of  Franciscans,  who  rigorously  observe  their  foun 
der's  rule,  ib. 

Frauds,  pious,  when  first  introduced,  107 

Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa,  refuses  to  humiliate  himself  be 
fore  the  pope,  311.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal, 
what,  ib.  Supports  the  election  of  Victor  IV.  against  that 
of  Alexander  III.,  ib.  Heads  a  third  Crusade,  300.  Is 
drowned  in  Syria,  ib. 

— —  II.,  delays  leading  his  army  to  the  holy  wars  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  329.  Is  excommunicated  by  Gre 
gory,  IX.  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
and  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  His  impious 
declaration,  331.  A  great  patron  of  letters,  332 

1  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  patronises  the  Calvinists, 

ii.  70 

Fresney,  Gilbert  de,  founds  a  monastery  at  Oxford  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  340 

Fritigern,  king  of  the  Goths,  embraces  Christianity,  98 

Frumentius,  converts  the  Abassines,  98 

G 

Galerius,  deposes  Diocletian,    and    restores    peace  to   the 

church,  93 

Gallus  persecutes  the  Christians,  71 
Gangra,  council  of,  when  held,   113 
Gebhard  succeeds  to  the  papacy,  274 
Genghiz  Khan,  puts  to  death  the  king  of  the  Asiatic  Tartars, 

298 
Gerhard,    his    ideas    of   Joachin's    "  Everlasting  Gospel" 

342 
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Gerbert,  assumes   the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  24-8.      Why 

considered  a  conjurer,  24-9 
Gilbert  de  la  Porre,  a  famous  writer  of  the  eleventh  century, 

270 

Gnostics,  whence  their  name,  20.  Their  peculiar  doc 
trines,  21.  How  detrimental  to  Christianity,  ib.  Their 
derivation  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  35.  Cause  of 
many  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  Scriptures,  36. 
Their  impious  opinions  respecting  Christian  and  moral 
doctrines,  37.  Infamous  methods  for  supporting  their 
doctrines,  ib. 

,  Asiatic  and  Egyptian,  how  different  from  each 

other,  63.     Revival  of  the,  in  Spain,  130 
Godeschalcus,  gives  rise  to  a  new  controversy  in  the  ninth 

century,  235 

Godfrey,  duke  ofLorrain,  engages  in  the  first  Crusade,  264 
Godofred,  the  Norman,  embraces  Christianity,  221 
Gordian  favours  the  Christians,  69 
Gregory,  Thaumaturgus,  why  so  called,  77 

,  the  Enlightener,  converts  the  Arminians,  97 

Nazianzen,  imitates  Origen  in  his  writings,  107 

}  the  Great,  sends  Augustin  into  Britain  in  the  sixth 

century,   166.     Aims  at  episcopal  supremacy,  171 

,  of  Tours,  his  character  as  a  writer,   173 

Pisides,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  191 

II.,  pope,  resists  the  orders  of  Leo  concerning 


images,  213 

III.,  pope,  214- 

VII.,  pope,  resolves  on  undertaking  a   crusade, 

263.  His  ambitious  designs,  277.  Is  opposed  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  ib.  Renews  the  laws 
against  Simony,  278.  Why  named  "  Paterinus,"  ibid. 
His  anathema  on  the  subject  of  investitures,  279. 

IX.,  pope,    excommunicates    Frederic    II.,    and 


why,  329.  Arrogates  to  himself  great  power,  334% 
Wages  war  with  Frederic,  and  is  compelled  to  accede  to 
terms,  337.  Again  excommunicates  the  Emperor,  but 
is  obliged,  by  force  of  arms,  to  submit,  ib. 
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Oregory  X.,  pope,  holds  a  council  at  Lyons,    for  the  re 
lief  of  Christians  in  Palestine,  338 

—  XI.  transfers  the  papal  residence  from  France  to 

Rome,  362 

Xjrrammont,  order  of,  285 
Gratian,  his  Epitome  of  the  Canon  Law,  305 
Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  is  defeated  by  Henry  IV.,  283 
Guelphs  and  Guibilines,  produce  great  commotions  in  Italy 

in  the  thirteenth  century,  338 
Guibelines,  faction  of  the,  increases  in  Italy,  360 
Guiscard,  Robert,  saves  Gregory  VII.,  282 
Guttenberg,  not  the  real  inventor  of  printing,  378 
(Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is   taken  prisoner  by 
Saladin,  299 


Hagen  Adelsteen,  introduces  the  Gospel  into  Norway, 
244 

Hales,  Alexander,  recommends  the  study  of  Aristotle  in 
England,  334 

Harald,  king  of  Denmark,  embraces  Christianity  in  the 
tenth  century,  244? 

Graufeldt,  king  of  Norway,  unsuccessful  in  his 

efforts  to  convert  his  subjects;  24-5 

Heliogabalus,  emperor,  tolerates  the  Christians,  68 

Jlenricians,  a  sect  of  the  twelfth  century,  323.  Tenets  of 
their  founder,  what,  ib. 

Henry  IV.,  emperor,  his  dispute  with  Gregory  on  the  sub 
ject  of  investitures,  280.  Holds  a  council  at  Worms, 
ib.  His  war  with  the  pope,  and  cowardly  conduct,  281. 
Is  deposed  by  his  son,  307 

•B II.,  of  England,  his  dispute  with  Alexander  III. 

respecting  Becket,  311.  Unjustly  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Becket,  312.  Does  penance  at  the  shrine 
pf  Becket,  ib. 
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Henry,  an  Italian,  founds  a  new  sect  in  the  twelfth  century, 

323 
Heraclius,  emperor,    his  severity   towards  the   Jews,  186. 

His  compromise  with  the  Monothelites,  197 
Hermogenes,  his  opinions,  what,  66 
Herod  the  Great,  his  character  and  death,  8 
Hesychasts,  excite  troubles  in  the  Greek  church,  during  the 

fourteenth  century,  371 
Hermit,  the  first  in  the  third  century,  78 
Hierax,  of  Leontium,  founds  anew  sect,  86 
Hierocles,  his  book  against  Christianity,  by  whom  refuted, 

97 

Hilary,  bishop  .of  Poictiers,  107 
Hildebrand,  vide  Gregory,  pope,  277 
Hincmar,  archbishop   of  Rheims,  his  dispute  with  Godes- 

chalcus,  236 

Holy  Ghost,  effusion  of,  on  the  apostles,  14 
Holy  sacrament,  festival  of,  34-9 
Homilies,  first  compiled  by  Alcuin  in  the  eighth  century, 

211 

Honorius  quietly  suffers  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  133 
pope,  is  condemed  by  the  sixth  general  council, 

and  why,  198 

III.,  pope,  337 


Humiliati,  a  religious  society  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
340 

Huss,  John,  excites  disturbances  in  Bohemia,  381.  Op 
poses  the  papal  power,  382.  Recommends  the  writings 
of  Wickliff,  ib.  Is  excommunicated,  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Hussites,  declare  war  against  the  pope,  and  revolt  from  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  388.  How  become  divided,  ib. 


Jacobins,  a  religious  society  of  the  thirteenth  century,  340 
Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  the  last  European  prince  that 
embraced  Christianity,  355 
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Iconoclasts,  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  214 

Iconodule,  who,  214 

Iconomachi,  vide  Iconoclasts 

Jerome,  translates  the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  107 

of  Prague,  is  put  to  death,  382 

Jerusalem,  first  Christian  church  established  at,  15.  Taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  and  given  to  Godfrey,  265.  Who 

.   dies  the  year  after,  ib. 

Jesuates,  a  name  given  to  the  apostolic  clerks,  368 

Jesujabas,  chief  of  the  Nestoriarrs  in  the  seventh  century, 
195 

Jews,  their  civil  and  religious  state  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
8.  Are  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  and  oppressed  by 
their  own  rulers,  ib.  Corrupt  state  of  their  religion,  ib. 
Are  divided  into  many  sects,  9.  Which  exercise  mu 
tual  toleration,  10.  Causes  of  their  corruption,  11. 
Persecute  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  foreign  parts, 
16.  State  of  philosophy  among  them,  22.  Their  se 
dition  under  Barcochebas,  41.  Calumniate  the  Chris 
tians,  73.  Are  allowed  by  Julian  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  96.  Persuade  the  king  of  Persia  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  99.  Persecute  the  Christians  in  the 
east,  138.  Converted  to  Christianity  in  many  places  in 
the  sixth  century  —  few  converted  during  the  seventh 
century,  186.  Many  converted  by  compulsion  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  355.  Embrace  Christianity  in 
order  to  avoid  expulsion  from  Spain,  375 

Ignatius,  second  apostolic  father^  29.  Is  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  ib. 

patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  exiled  by  Michael, 

237.  Appeals  to  Nicholas  I.,  ib.  Is  recalled  by  Ba- 
silius,  ib. 

Ildefonse,  his  treatise  on  baptism,  193 

Image  worship,  its  rise,  106.  Increase  of,  in  the  fifth 
century,  147.  Dispute  concerning  it  in  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  212.  Excites  the  indignation 
of  Leo,  and  occasions  a  civil  war,  213.  Controversies 
concerning  it  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  east,  233. 
Where  it  is  finally  confirmed,  ib.  Conduct  observed  by 
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the   Latins,  234%      Dispute  respecting  their   sanctity  in 
the  eleventh  century,  290 

Immaculate  conception,  festival  of  the,  instituted  in  the 
twelfth  century,  322 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  when  first  commenced,  317.  By 
whom  monopolised,  ib.  Destroy  the  credit  of  the  ancient 
discipline  of  penance,  ib. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  excites  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a 
new  crusade  in  the  thirteenth  century,  328.  Arrogates 
to  himself  extraordinary  power,  334.  His  conduct  to 
wards  John,  king  of  England,  336.  Imposes  new 
articles  of  faith,  34-5.  Persecutes  the  reformers  in 
France,  351.  Establishes  the  inquisition,  350 

VII.,  anti-pope,  380 

Inquisition,  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  350.  Is 
established  by  Innocent  III.  in  many  cities,  ib.  Invested 
in  the  hands  of  Dominicans  by  Gregory  IX.,  ib.  How 
opposed  by  the  people,  351.  Is  put  in  force  against 
the  Fratricelli  in  the  fourteenth  century,  366 

Investitures,  tumults  in  the  eleventh  century,  through  the 
law  concerning  them,  279.  Custom  by  the  ring  and 
crosier,  280.  The  clergy  endeavour  to  deprive  the 
emperors  of  their  right,  ib.  Insolence  of  Gregory  on  the 
occasion,  ib. ;  and  excommunicates  Henry,  ib.  War 
declared  on  both  sides,  ib.  Rodolph  revolts  against  the 
emperor,  ib.  Disgraceful  conduct  of  Henry,  281.  Dis 
putes  continue  under  Urban  II.,  283.  Decrees  against 
them,  renewed  by  Paschal  II.,  307.  Peace  is  restored 
to  the  church  by  Callixtus  II.,  309.  Contest  renewed 
between  Frederic  I.  and  Adrian  IV.,  311 

Joachim,  Abbot,  his  Everlasting  Gospel,  34*2 

Joan,  Pope,  raised  by  her  artifice  to  the  papal  chair,  226* 
The  truth  of  this  story  contested,  ib. 

Johannes,  Scotus  Erigena,  a  learned  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  223 

Johannists,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  151 

John,  the  apostle,  is  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  18 

— —  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  gains  the  monks  over  to  the  side 
ofOrigen,  115.  Is  exiled,  151 
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John,  of  Constantinople,  assumes  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
170,  173 

—  Damascenus,  205 

IV.,  pope,  condemns  the  Monothelites,  197 

Carpathius,  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century,  212 

,  of  Capua,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  248 

•  Presbyter,  who,  242.      Conquers  the  Asiatic  Tartars, 

298 

—  X.,  pope,  his  infamous  character,  250.     Is  assassin 
ated,  ib. 

-  XI.,  pope,    assumes   the   papal    dignity  through  the 
interest  of  his  mother,  251 

XII.,  pope,    introduces  the  custom  of  changing  the 

pope's  name,  251.     Is  degraded  by  Otho,  252 

—  XIII.,  pope,  is  driven  out  of  Rome,  252 

-  XIV.,  pope,  is  deposed  by  Boniface  VII.,  ib. 

XV.,  pope,  253.      Assumes    the   right  of  canonizing 

saints,  256 

>,  the  Sophist,  becomes  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  271 

— ,  king  of  England,  opposes  pope  Innocent  III.,  336. 
Is  excommunicated  by  him,  and  England  laid  under  an 
interdict,  ib.  Is  deposed  by  the  pope,  and  frightened  into 
submission,  ib. 

— —  XXII.,  pope,  urges  a  new  crusade,  354.  Increases 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  361.  Deposes  the  emperor, 
and  is  himself  deposed  in  return,  ib.  Incurs  the  hatred 
of  the  whole  church  of  Rome,  and  why,  ib.  His  dispute 
with  the  Franciscans,  366 

XXIII.,  anti-pope,  holds  a  council  at  Constans,  by 

which  he  is  degraded  on  account  of  his  great  immorality, 
381 

,  Elector  of  Saxony,  founds  a  church  totally  inde 
pendent  of  the  Romish  communion  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Jovinian,  opposes  the  errors  of  the  fourth  century,  114 

Irene,  poisons  her  husband,  Leo  IV.,  214 

Isidore,  opposes  the  Allegorists,  147 

Jubilee,  the  festival  of,  established  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
349 
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Juliana,  establishes  a  new  festival,  349^ 

Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  182 

emperor,   apostatises   from  the   Christian  faith,  96. 

Is  killed  in  the  Persian  war,  ib. 
Justin  Martyr,   writes   an  apology   for  the    Christians,  48. 

Is  put  to  death,  ib* 

,  emperor,  opposes  the  Monophysites,  181 

Justinian,  emperor,  condemns  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  176* 

His  edict  against  the  three  chapters,  ib.     The  subject  is 

referred  to  the  fifth  general  council,  which  confirms  the 

edict,  177 •     His  pandect  found  in  the  twelfth  century, 

305 
Juvenal,  bishop  of  JElia,   or  of  Jerusalem.     His  ambition, 

143.     His  dispute  with   the  bishop  of  Antioch,  what,  ib. 

The  council  of    Chalcedon   confirms    his   extraordinary 

power,  ib. 


Kabbala,  vide  Cabbala,  11 

Knighthood,  when  and  for  what  purposes  first   instituted, 

284 
Knights   of  St.   John  of  Jerusalem,  when   first  instituted, 

300.  Distinguish  themselves  in  the  holy  wars,  301.    Are 
driven  out  of  Rhodes,  and  fly  to  Malta,  ib. 

.  Templars,    their   history  in     the    twelfth  century, 

301.  Also  in  the  fourteenth  century,  374 

,  Teutonic,  their  history,  301.     To  whom  confined, 

ib.     Take  possession  of  Prussia,  &c.   302. 

of  Faith  and  Charity,  340 

Sword  Bearers,  when,  and  by  whom  instituted,  297 


Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  encourages  the  science 
of  logic,  270.  His  new  method  of  expounding  scrip 
ture,  288 

Langton,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  contested 
election,  336.  His  character  as  a  writer,  344 
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Latins,  empire  of,  in  the  east,  is  overthrown  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  330.  Great  schism  takes  place  among  them  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  363 

Law,  Roman,  its  study  restored  in  the  twelfth  century, 
304- 

; — -  canon,  admitted  to  the  same  privilege,  303 

Lebuin,  of  England,  in  the  eighth  century,  203 

Leipsic,  erected  into  an  university,  by  Frederic  the  Wise, 
382 

Leo  I.,  the  Great,  asserts  the  power  of  the  Roman  See, 
142.  Also,  14-5.  Annuls  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  159.  His  exertions  in  favour  of  Eutyches, 
ib.  His  famous  epistle,  ib. 

,  the  Tsaurian,  curtails  the  powers  and  opulence  of 

the  popes,  209.  Opposes  the  worship  of  images, 
213 

IV.,  emperor,  opposes  the  image-Ivor  shippers,  and  is 

in  consequence  poisoned  by  his  wife  Irene,  214? 

,  the  Wise,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  222 

,  the  Grammarian,  268 

VI.,  emperor,  writes  against  the  Saracens,  233 

V.,  pope,  is  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  250 

• ,  the  Philosopher,  patronises  letters  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  24-7*  Is  excommunicated  for  having  married  a 
fourth  time,  257 

IX.,  pope,  his  hasty  conduct,  274-.  Is  taken  pri 
soner  by  the  Normans,  ib.  Excommunicates  all  the 
Greek  churches,  289.  Condemns  the  doctrines  of 
Berenger,  290 

Letters,  revival  of,  under  Trajan,  44«  Are  discouraged 
by  his  successors,  ib.  Their  gradual  decay,  74.  Re* 
vival  of,  in  the  third  century,  owing  to  the  authority  of 
Origen,  75.  Miserable  state  of,  in  the  fourth  century, 
100.  Encouraged  in  the  fifth  century,  139.  Schools 
begin  to  be  founded,  ib.  Miserable  state  of,  in  the  sixth 
century,  168.  Libraries  formed,  169*  Deplorable 
state  of  literature  in  the  seventh  century,  189.  Almost 
extinct  in  the  eighth  century,  205.  Revival  of,  in  the 
ninth  century,  222.  Cause  of  this  miserable  state,  in 
VOL.  i.  E  E 
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the  tenth  century,  24-7.  Flourishing  condition  of,  in 
Arabia,  ib.  Revival  of,  in  Europe,  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  269.  Great  improvements  take  place  in  the 
twelfth  century,  304.  Particularly  in  the  west,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  332.  Are  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  fourteenth  century,  357.  Also  by  the 
Latins,  ib.  Languish  during  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
the  Mahomedan  government,  377.  Are  patronised  by 
the  Medicis,  378.  How  benefitted  by  the  discovery  of 
printing,  378 

ieutard  excites  many  troubles  in  the  tenlli  century,  259. 
His  fate  and  followers,  who,  ib. 

Lewis,  emperor,  the  Meek,  how  unlike  his  father  Charle 
magne,  218.  Reforms  the  monasteries  in  France, 
228.  Favours  the  order  of  canons,  ib.  Institutes  the 
first  female  convent,  ib. 

— IX.,  of  France,  undertakes  a  crusade,  329.  Is 

routed  and  taken  prisoner,  330.  His  second  crusade, 
and  capture  of  Carthage,  ib.  His  unfortunate  end,  ib. 

,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  his  war  with  pope  John  XXII. 

361.  Supports  the  Franciscans,  and  adopts  their 
opinions,  367 

Libelli  pacis,  what;  71 

Licinius,  state  of  the  Christians  under,  94.  Is  put  to  death 
by  Constantine,  ib. 

Limoges,  monks  of,  292 

Livonians are  forced  to  embrace  Christianity  by  Mainard,  297 

Logic,  exclusively  studied  in  the  eleventh  century,  270. 
The  most  eminent  logicians,  ib. 

Lollards,  a  name  given  to- the  Beghards,  34-4? 

Lombard  Peter,  his  character  as  a  writer,  316.318.  His 
followers  why  called  Sententiarii,  319 

Lombards,  their  empire  is  overturned  by  Charlemagne^  in 
the  eighth  century,  208 

Longinus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  74? 

Lord's  supper,  its  celebration  in  the  second  century,  59. 
Its  symbols  adored,  and  whence,  119 

Lothaire,  attempts  to  revive  learning  in  Ualy,  during  the 
ninth  century,  223 
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Lotharius  II.,  discovers  the  Pandect,  and  presents  it  to   the 

city  of  Pisa,  305 
'Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliart,   113 
Lucopetrus,  founds  a  new  sect,  322 
LupercaHa  are  superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  purification, 

179 
Lyons,  a  council  at,    in  the  thirteenth  century,  338.    What 

point  the  chief  subject  of  debate,  ib. 


M 


Macarius,  a  moral  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  109 

Macedonius,  his  heresy,  &c.  130.     Forms  a  new  sect,  ib. 

Macrobius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  139 

Magus  Simon,  his  great  blasphemy,  37.  Becomes  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  38 

Magi,  who,  and  what  their  doctrines,  19.  Instigate 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  to  persecute  Christians,  99 — 138 

Mahomet,    his    rise    and    character,    187.     Delivers    the 
Koran,  ib.     Founds  an  empire  in  Arabia,  ib.     Causes  for 
the  progress  of  his  religion,  ib.     Ambition  of  his  followers^ 
and  their  internal  dissentions,  188 

Mahometans,  their  rise  in  the  seventh  century,  187. 
Their  treatment  of  Christians,  what,  188 

Manes,  Manichceus,  and  account  of  him  and  his  doctrines, 
85.  His  disciples,  how  divided,  86.  Wins  over 
Pherones,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  Nestorian  cause,  157 

Manichcaus,  vid.  Manes. 

Manichoeans,  their  peculiar  doctrines,  85.  Their  general 
assembly  and  president,  who  represented  Christ,  86. 
Assume  various  names,  and  why,  120.  Their  flourish 
ing  state  in  Thrace  during  the  tenth  century,  259. 
Pass  into  Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia,  and  their  conversioa 
attempted  by  Alaxius  in  the  eleventh  century,  293. 
Migrate  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  ib.  Where 
called  Paterini  and  Calhari,  294.  Names  given  to 
them  in  France,  ib.  Their  first  assembly  formed  at  Or- 
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leans,  ib.     Flourish  in  Bosnia  during  the   fifteenth   cen 
tury,  390 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra>  his  ideas  of  the  Trinity,   129 
Maronites,  whence    so  called,   198.      Embrace    Monotheli- 
tisrn,  ib.  Their  subjection  to  Rome,  when  brought  about,  ib. 
Marriages,  Fourth,  made  illegal  in  the  tenth  century,  257 
Martial,  disputes  respecting,  292 
Martin,  pope,  opposes    the  Ecthesis,    197.     Condemns    the 

Monothelites,  ib.     Is  exiled  to  Naxos,  by  Constans,  ib. 
IV.,    pope,  his   great  arrogance,   339.     Excommu 
nicates  Palaeologus,  and  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  ib.     His 
sudden  death,  ib. 

V.,  pope,  summons  the  council  of  Basil,   383 

Martyrs,  who  so  called,  and  why,  17 

Martyria,  what  churches  so  called,  117 

Mass,  canon  of  the,  first  introduced,  and  by  whom,  179 

Masses,  whence  their  origin,   119 

— • solitary,  common  in  the  eighth  century,  216 

Mathilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany,  her  liberality  to  the  church, 
278.  Her  hostility  to  Henry  IV.j  282.  Is  defeated  by 
that  Prince,  283 

Matthaias,  elected  in  the  place  of  Judas,  15 
Maximin  persecutes  the  Christians,    70 
]Marseilles,  the  sciences  early  cultivated  there,  23 
Maximus    of  Turin,  a  Latin  writer    of  the    fifth   century, 

146 

Maxentius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  172 
Medicis,  family  of,  their  zeal  in  patronizing  letters,  378 

,  Cosmo  de,  encourages  the  study  of  Plato,  379 

Melchites,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,   196 
Melelian  controversy,  the  true  causes  of  its  rise  in  the  fourth 
century,    112.     Is    condemned  by    the   first  council    of 
Nice,   126. 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,    gives  rise  to  a  new  sect> 

112. 

Menander,  an  impostor  and  pupil  of  Simon  Magus,  38 
Mendicants,    their    rise    in     the    thirteenth    century,    340. 
Their  extreme  profligacy  in   the  fourteenth  century,   364- 
Are  attacked  in  consequence  from  all  quarters,  ib. 
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Men  of  understanding,  a  new  sect  that  arises  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  391 

Metropolitans,  whence  their  rights,  41.  Their  office  what, 
102 

.Millennium,  controversy  concerning  the,  in    the  third  cen 
tury,  80 

Missions,  first  undertaken  to  America,  by  the  Mendicants, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  376 

Monarchians,  who  so  called,  66    . 

Monophysites,  their  tenets  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ, 
159.  Whence  called  Severians,  181.  Are  opposed 
by  Justin,  ib.  Are  favoured  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  during 
the  seventh  century,  196.  Also  in  Arabia,  during  the 
tenth  century,  2,59 

Monothelites,  their  origin,  196.  Are  condemned  by  pope 
John,  ib.  Also  by  the  sixth  general  council,  198 

Monks,  their  rise  in  the  third  century,  79.  By  whom 
rirst  formed  into  a  regular  body,  110.  Establish  them 
selves  in  Mesopotamia,  ib.  Also  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  ib.  The  different  orders  of,  what,  111.  Are 
in  great  esteem  in  the  fifth  century,  145.  The  guardians 
of  literature  during  the  sixth  century,  169.  Their 
discipline  much  relaxed  in  the  eighth  century,  209. 
A  new  rule  of  discipline  is  imposed  on  them,  251-. 
Receive  many  immunities  from  Gregory  VII.  281. 
Their  dispute  in  the  eleventh  century,  292.  Dispute 
of  the  Monks  of  Clugni  with  the  Cistertians,  314. 
Their  great  profligacy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  386 

Montanus,  his  absurd'  tenets,  66.  Is  excommunicated, 
67 

Montesono,  John  de,  denies  the  immaculate  conception, 
370 

Montpellier,  college  of,  304 

Moralists  in  the  second  century,  who,  and  their  merit  as 
such,  52.  Introduce  the  double  doctrine,  53.  Hence 
the  rise  of  the  Ascetics,  ib.  Their  writings  very  injurious 
to  Christianity,  ib.  Who  in  the  fourth  century,  109. 
Who  in  the  fifth  century,  149.  The  great  want  of,  in 
the  eighth  century.  212.  Arc  very  contemptible  in  the 
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ninth  century,  232.  Few  of  any  character  in  the 
twelfth  century,  320.  Who  among  the  Latins  in  that 
century,  ib.  Their  erroneous  system  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  346 

Mysteries,  the  gospel  and  Lord's  supper,  why  so  called, 
56 

Mystics,  their  rise  in  the  east,  and  whence,  47.  Their 
principles  brought  into  notice  in  the  ninth  century,  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  232,  Attack  the  scko* 
lastic  divines  in  the  twelfth  century,  319.  Their 
opinions  associated  with  those  of  the  scholastics  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  347 

N 

Naples,  academy  of,  is  founded,  332 

Nazarenes,  their   rise,  60.     Their  origin  and  tenets,  what, 

ibid. 

Nectarius,  first  bishop  of  Constantinople,  104 
Nero  persecutes  the  Christians,  and  why,  17,  18 
Nestorius  founds  a  new  sect  in  the  fifth  century,  154.    Op 
poses    the    Apollinarians,     155.      Is    anathematised    by 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,   156.     Is  condemned  to  ba 
nishment  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  ib. 
Nestorians,    their     rise,  154.     Gain   ground    in    the    East, 
156.    Their  particular  tenets,  what,  157.  Spread  through 
Syria  and  Armenia,    160.      Pass  into  India  and  Arabia  in 
the   sixth  century,    180.     Carry  the  gospel  into   China, 
in  the  seventh  century,    184.      Are  favoured  by  Maho 
met,   196.      Preach    the   gospel  in  Scythia  and  Tartary, 
during  the   eighth    century,  201.     Are  in  favour  with  the 
Arabians  during  the  tenth  century,    259.     Convert  many 
of  the  Tartars,    261.     Succeed  in  converting  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth  century,    327.     Refuse  sub 
mission  to  the  popes,  349.      Keep  alive  the  dying  embers 
of  Christianity  in  China,  376 

Nice,  Council   of,  when  held,   125.     Account  of  it  imper 
fect,  ib.     Second  council  annuls  the  laws  against  image 
worship,  214.     Is  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  265 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  368 
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Nicetas,  a  Greek  historian,  332 

Nicholas  II.,  pope,    promotes    the  expulsion   of  the    Sara 
cens   from  Sicily,  262.     Alters    the   law  of  the    pope's 
election,  274.     Reforms  the  order  of  canons,  286 
.  •  III.,  pope,  confirms  the  rule  St.  Francis,  342 

IV.,  pope,  his  death  the  occasion  of  warm  dis 
putes  among  the  cardinals,  339 

V.,  pope,  his  election,    385.  Cause  of  his  death, 

ib.     Persecutes  the  Fratricelli,  386 

— ,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the 

emperor    Leo,  257.      Is   degraded  by   that  prince,  and 
restored  by  his  successor,  ib. 

Nicolaitaos,  a  sect  of  corrupt  Christians,  38 

Nicon,  a  learned  monk  of  Armenia,    254 

Nicias,  a  Polemic  divine  of  the  seventh  century,  193 

Noetus,  his  docrine  of  the  trinity,  87 

Nogaret,  William  de,  seizes  the  person  of  Boniface  VIIL 
359 

Nominalists,  who  and  whence  so  called,  248.  Dispute  be 
tween  them  and  the  Realists  in  the  eleventh  century,  271. 
State  of  their  dispute  in  the  twelfth  century,  306.  Als© 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  358 

Normans  invade  England,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
ninth  century,  220.  Embrace  Christianity,  221.  State 
of  letters  among  them  in  the  eleventh  century,  269 

Novatians,  their  rise  in  the  third  century,  88.  Disturb 
the  peace  of  the  church,  ib.  Assume  the  title  of  Cathari, 
and  why,  ib. 

O 

Occam,  Wilk'am,  revives  the  disputes  between  the  Realists 

and  Nominalists,  358 
Odoacer,  conquers  Augustulus,  134 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  reforms   the  monks,   254.     Imposes 

a  new   rule,  ib.      Becomes   the   leader  of    the  Realists, 

271 
Olive,  Jean  Pierre  d',  excites  disorders  among  the  French 

Franciscans,   342 
Olympiodorus,  an  Alexandrian  Platonist,  141 
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Ophites,  their  rise  in  the  second  century,  65.  Their 
tenets,  and  whence  their  name,  66 

Ornaments,  when  first  introduced  into  the  church,  83 

Origen,  his  zeal  in  propagating  Christianity  among  the 
Arabs,  69.  Explains  its  doctrines  by  the  rules  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  79.  His  hexapla  what,  ib.  Erro- 
vneous  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  80.  Is  pro 
ceeded  against  in  two  councils  by  Demetrius,  82. 
Confutes  Berittus,  87.  Occasions  many  controversies 
during  the  fourth  century,  114.  Condemned  with 
his  followers  in  \hejjfth  general  council,  177 

Origenism,  disputes  about  it  in  the  fourth  century,  115. 
Also  in  the  fifth  century,  150.  Is  favoured  by  the 
monks  in  the  seventh  century,  176 

Otho  the  Great,  favours  Christianity,  24-5.  Is  made  em 
peror  by  pope  John  XII.,  251.  His  death,  252 

Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  converts  the  Pomeranians,  296 


Palamas,  Gregory,  a  Greek  writer   of  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury,    368 

Paladius,  propagates  the  Gospel  in  Ireland,   136 
Pandect  of  Justinian,  is  found  in  the  twelfth  century,  304. 
Leads  to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  305.     Su 
persedes  all  other  laws  in  Europe,  ib. 
Pantaenus  introduces  Christianity  among  the  Indians,  4-0 
Paris,  university  of,    its   celebrity,   304.     Is  famous  for  her 
theologians    in  the  twelfth   century,  318.       Their    two 
fold  division,  what,  ib.     When  first  called  an  university, 
and  why,  333 

Passaginians,  a  sect  of  the  twelfth  century,  325 
Paschal   II.,  pope,  renew  the  decrees  against  investitures, 
and   excommunicates  the  emperor,  307.     Compelled    to 
submit  to  degrading  conditions,  ib.     These  he  afterwards 
breaks,  ib, 

Paterini,  who  so  called,  294 

Patripassians,  a  sect  of  the  third   century,  87.     By  whom 
founded,  ib, 
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Patropassians,  their  rise  in  the  second  century,  66. 
Their  name  whence  derived,  ib. 

Patriarchs,  when  first  created,  49.  Their  number  in  the 
fifth  century,  143.  Their  peculiar  duties,  what,  ib. 
Evils  produced  by  their  institution,  144.  Are  divided 
among  themselves,  ib* 

Patronage,  the  rights  of,  their  origin,  117 

Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle,  15.     Is  put  to  death,   18 

,  the  first  hermit,  78 

,  of  Samosata,  founds  a  sect  of  heretics,  87 

,  the  deacon,  210 

II.,  pope,   385 

Paulicians,  their  controversy  with  the  Greeks  in  the  seventh 
century,  195.  Their  origin  stated,  240.  Are  per 
secuted  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  Seek  protection  from  the 
Saracens,  ib.  Their  peculiar  tenets,  what,  241 

Pckin  is  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  355 

Pelagius,  his  history,  162.  His  particular  doctrines  what, 
ib.  Is  condemned  at  Rome  by  Zosimus,  ib. 

Penance,  discipline  of,  restored  in  the  seventh  century,  193. 
Its  credit  how  destroyed  by  the  sale  of  indulgencies,  317 

Penitential,  what,  so  called,  317 

Pepin  usurps  the  throne  of  France,  208.  Is  supported 
by  pope  Zachary,  ib.  Confers  great  temporal  power  on 
the  Roman  see,  ib. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  when  put  to  death,  18 

,  Fullo,  occasions  great  disorders  in  the  church,    160. 

Endeavours  to  found  a  new  sect,  ib. 

— ,  Moggus,  who,  160 

,  the  hermit  of  Amiens,  excites  all  Europe  to  the  holy 

wars,  263.  His  pretended  letter  from  Heaven,  264. 
Leads  a  division  of  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  ib.  Is  de 
feated,  ib. 

,  the  Chanter,  his  particular  tenets,  318 

Petrarch,  revives  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  358 
Petrobrussians,    their    rise   in   the    twelfth    century,     323, 
Doctrine  held  by  them,  ib. 
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Pharisees,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  9.  Their  peculiar 
tenets,  ib. 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  undertakes  a  crusade  in 
the  twelfth  century,  300 

Philip,  father  and  son,  emperors,  favour  the  Christians  in 
the  third  century,  69 

-,  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  equips  an  army  for  anew 

crusade,  354.  His  contest  with  pope  Boniface  VIII  , 
359.  Is  excommunicated,  ib.  In  return,  seizes  on  the 
pope's  person,  360.  Procures  the  removal  of  the  papal 
residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  ib. 

Philipicus  Bardanes,  his  dispute  with  the  Roman  pontiff  con 
cerning  images,  213.  Is  excommunicated  and  deposed,  ib. 

Philoponus  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  183 

Philosophy,  what  kinds  prevailed  at  Christ's  birth,  6. 
Eastern,  not  much  known  and  why,  19.  Oriental,  pro 
perly  so  called,  what,  20.  Platonic,  its  success  to 
whom  owing,  74.  Is  carried  by  Plutarch  into  Greece, 
ib.  How  very  injurious  to  Christianity,  97.  100.  State 
of  philosophy  in  the  West  during  the  fifth  century,  141. 
That  of  Aristotle  rises  in  repute,  ib.  Also  in  the  eighth 
century,  205.  The  Platonic,  almost  exploded,  ib. 
Logic  exclusively  studied  by  the  Latins  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  248.  Its  state  among  the  Latins  in  the  .eleventh 
century,  270.  What,  and  how  divided  in  the  twelfth 
century,  305.  Becomes  blended  with  Astrology,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  358 

Photinus,  founds  an  heretical  sect,   129 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  encourages  learning 
in  the  ninth  century,  221.  Expounds  the  categories 
of  Aristotle,  222.  Is  highly  eminent  as  a  writer, 
228,  231.  Confirms  the  worship  of  images,  and  the 
controversy  in  consequence,  233.  Is  excommuni 
cated  by  Nicholas  I.,  and  why,  237.  His  contest  with 
that  pope,  ib.  Is  imprisoned  by  Basilius,  ib.  Is  again  in 
favour  with  the  emperor,  and  restored  to  see,  238.  Is 
finally  deposed  by  Leo,  ib. 

Pius  II.,  pope,  obtains  the  abrogation  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  385 
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Plato,  his  ideas  of   the  Deity,  7.     His  doctrines  are  em 
braced  by  the  Eclectic  Philosophers,  ib. 
Platonics,  their  tenets,  7.     Their  great  defects,  ib.    In  great 
esteem,  45.     New,   their  rise  in  Egypt,  ib.     Calumniate 
the  Christians,  72.      Their  flourishing  state  in   the  third 
century,   74.      Their  state  in  the  fourth   century,    100. 
Also  in  the  fifth  century,  140.     Are  much  encouraged  in 
the  sixth  century,  167.     Especially  in  Egypt  and  Greece, 
ib.     Modern,  their  overthrow  in  the  sixth  century,   170 
Plutarch,  a  Greek  philosopher,    74.     Renews  the  academy 

at  Athens  in  the  third  century,  75 
Polemic  writers  in  the  fourth  century,  108 
Polliac,  John  de,  opposes  the  mendicants  in  France,  364- 
Poly  carp,  his  epistle  disputed,  29.  Suffers  martyrdom,  4-3 
Popes,  assume  a  pre-eminence  over  other  bishops,  75.  Their 
elections  begin  to  excite  great  disturbances  at  Rome, 
103.  The  double  election,  ib.  The  limits  of  their  ju 
risdiction,  104.  Their  ambitious  projects  opposed  in 
various  quarters,  191.  How  enriched  in  the  eighth 
century,  207.  The  chief  cause  of  their  arrogance  and 
ambition,  ib.  Are  raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal  princes 
by  Pepin,  208.  Degraded  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  209. 
Claim  civil  power,  and  spiritual  supremacy,  227.  Means 
for  affecting  these  purposes,  ib*  Assume  the  right  of 
canonizing  saints  in  the  ninth  century,  230.  Adopt 
pompous  titles  in  the  eleventh  century,  276.  Their 
disputes  with  the  princes  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  cen 
tury,  307.  Double  >ele£tion  in  that  century,  310. 
Commence  the  sale  of  indulgences,  317.  Arrogate 
great  power  in  the  thirteenth  century,  334.  Are  op 
posed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  ib.  Their 
revenues  how  increased,  335.  Their  power  gradually 
becomes  weakened  in  the  fourteenth  century,  359, 
360.  Remove  their  residence  to  Avignon,  and  why,  ib. 
Disputes  concerning  their  election,  361.  A  double 
election,  the  result,  ib. 
Poretta,  Margaret,  burnt  alive  at  Paris  in  the  fourteenth 

century,   372 

Porphyry,  calumniates  the  Christians  in  the  third  century, 
72 
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Posit ivi,    \vho   so    called,     318.      Their   two   fold   division 

what,  ib. 

Potamon,  founder  of  the  Eclectic  philosophy,  7 
Pothinus  establishes  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  40 
Praxeas,  his  doctrines,  66 
Presbyter,  office  of,  26,  27 
Prester,  John,  an  account  of,  298 
Premontre,  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  315 
Priesthood,  its   extreme   degeneracy  in  the  third  century, 

76 

Printing,  art  of,  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  378 
Priscianus    teaches  the  Platonic  philosophy,  169.       Takes 

refuge  in  Persia,  and  why,  ib. 

Psellus,  Michael,  a  learned  expositor  of  Aristotle,  268 
Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  much  encouraged  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  255 
Prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  nature  of  their  office,  27 

Q 

Quadratus,  his  '«  Apologies"  in  defence  of  the  Christians, 
4-3 

Quadrivium,  a  division  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  269 

Quietists,  or  Hesychasts,  their  rise  in  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury,  371.  Excite  great  tumults  in  the  Greek  church, 
ib.  Are  defended  by  Palamas,  372 

Quinisextum,  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  seventh 
century,  194.  Why  so  called,  ib.  Why  not  called 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  CEcumenical,  198- 

R 

Rabanus  Maurus,  a  Greek  theological  writer,  228 
Raymond  Godfredi,  endeavours  in  vain  to  appease  the  dis 
orders  among  the  monks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  342 
Realists,  their  rise  in  the    eleventh    century,  271.     Their 
opinions  what,  ib.     Their  dispute    with   the    Nominalists, 
ib.     Maintain  their  dispute  with  them  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  379 
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Religion,  how  first  taught  hy  the  apostles,  30.  Much  in 
jured  by  the  Platonic  philosophers,  72.  Greatly  de 
graded  in  the  seventh  century,  192.  Is  corrupted  in 
the  eighth  century,  211.  Causes  of  its  decay  in  the 
ninth  century,  230.  Its  corrupt  state  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  344 
Remigius,  his  success  in  converting  idolatrous  nations  in  the 

sixth  century,  165 

Richard  I.  of  England  undertakes   the  crusade,  300.     De 
feats  Saladin,  and  evacuates  Palestine,  ib. 
Robert  of  Arbriselles  founds  a  new  order   for  both  sexes, 

315 

Rodolph,  Duke  of  Swabia,  elected  emperor,  281 
Roger,    count    of    Sicily,    his    pious    exertions,     &c.   262, 

How  rewarded  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  converted    to   Christianity 

in  the  tenth  century,  24<2 

Roman  empire,  how  advantageous  to  Christianity,  3.  Is 
subject  to  four  Praetorian  prefects  in  the  fourth  century, 
102.  Its  division  in  the  fifth  century,  133.  Is  invaded 
by  the  Goths,  ib.  Also  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth 
century,  204 

• tribunals,    causes    how   determined   by  them,    14-9. 

How  productive  of  spurious  writings  in  the  fifth  century, 
ib, 

Romans  give  the  names  of  their  own  deities  to  those  of 
other  nations,  2.  The  evils  of  this  system,  ib.  Their 
religious  system,  how  different  from  the  Greeks,  ib.  Why 
they  persecuted  the  Christians,  17.  State  of  learning 
among  them,  23 
Rome,  its  bishops,  see  Popes. 

• •,  disputes  between   the  bishop  of,  and  of  Constanti 
nople,   190.     The  union  of  the  Latin  church  under  one 
head,  is  dissolved  in  the   fourteenth   century,  363 
Rosary,  first  instituted  in  the  tentli  century,  258 
Roscellinus,     270.       Sets    on    foot   a    controversy   in     the 
eleventh  century,  294>.    Retracts  his  opinions   concerning 
the  trinity,  and  resumes  them  again,  ib.      Flies  to   Eng 
land,  from  whence  he  is  banished,  295 
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Rufinus,  an  expositor  of  the  fourth  century,  107 
Russians  embrace  Christianity  in  the  ninth  century,  219" 


Sabellius,  his  opinions  respecting  the  Trinity,  87 

Sadducees,  their  tenets,  9.  Deny  the  state  of  a  future 
retribution,  10 

Sagarelli,  Gerhard,  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  apostles, 
353 

Saints,  adoration  of,  when  first  introduced,  106.  Their 
lives  written  during  the  sixth  century,  175.  Temples 
erected  to  them,  179.  Canonization  of,  first  assumed 
by  the  popes,  230.  Fictitious  lives  of,  are  written,  ib. 
Their  number  much  increased  in  the  twelfth  century,  316 

Salernum,  school  of,  its  reputation  in  the  twelfth  century, 
304 

Samaritans,  their  oppressed  state,  12 

Samuel,  a  Jewish  convert,  289 

Sanction  Pragmatic,  account  of,  385 

Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians,  99 

Sarabaites,  who,  111 

Saracens,  become  masters  of  the  East  in  the  eighth  cen 
tury,  204.  Invade  the  Western  empire,  and  defeat 
Roderic,  ib.  Destroy  the  empire  of  Visi-Goths  in  Spain, 
ib.  Are  checked  in  their  career  by  Charlemagne,  ib. 
Their  success  in  the  East  and  West  during  the  ninth  cen 
tury,  220.  Their  ruin  effected  by  the  Turks,  246. 
Are  expelled  from  Sicily  in  the  tenth  century,  262. 
Are  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  267.  Also  in  Spain-,  ib.  Their  empire  in  the 
East  overthrown  by  Genghiz  Khan,  302.  Their  power 
in  Spain  much  reduced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  330. 
Are  nearly  expelled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  356. 
Are  utterly  destroyed  there  by  Ferdinand,  374 

Saturninus,  his  strange  doctrines,   61. 

Savanarola,  inveighs  against  papal  despotism,  387 

Saul,  his  call  from  persecuting  the  Christians,  15 

Saxons,  causes  of  their  conversion  in  the  eighth  century, 
203 
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Schism  among  the  clergy  of  the  tenth  century,  257.  The 
great  Western  in  the  fourteenth  century,  363.  Its  evil 
consequences,  ib.  How  beneficial  to  mankind,  ib.  At 
tempts  to  heal  it,  364.  Is  settled  by  the  council  of  Con 
stance,  381.  Is  reproduced  by  the  council  of  Basil,  384 

Schiites,  who  in  the  seventh  century,   188 

Schmidt  Conrad,  leader  of  a  sect  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
391.  Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Scholastic  divinity,  its  origin  in  the  eleventh  century, 
288.  Its  state  in  the  twelfth  century,  319.  By  what 
names  distinguished,  ib.  By  whom  attacked,  ib.  Its 
state  in  the  thirteenth  century,  346.  Is  the  subject  of 
great  dispute,  ib.  Becomes  associated  with  mysticism, 
il>.  Is  held  in  great  contempt  during  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  388 

Schools,  Cathedral,  first  erected  by  Charlemagne,  206. 
Who  also  founds  the  Palatine,  ib. 

Sciences,   a  new  division  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  304 

Scotists,  why  so  called,  370 

Scotus,  Erigena,  a  philosopher  of  the  ninth  century, 
223.  Blends  the  mystic  theology  with  the  scholastic, 
224 

~,  John  Duns,    368.     Produces  a  divison  among  the 

mendicants,  370.     Attacks  Thomas  Aquinas,  ib. 

• Marianus,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  eleventh  centuryr 

387 

Scriptures,  canon  of,  when  settled,  28.  Early  method  of 
interpreting  them,  30.  Great  zeal  for  them,  51. 
Injurious  effects  of  the  double  sense  which  is  applied  to 
them,  ib.  Allegorical  method  of  interpretation  introduced, 
79.  By  whom  expounded  in  the  fourth  century,  107. 
How  explained  in  the  fifth  century,  147.  New  method 
adopted  in  the  eleventh  century,  288.  Erroneous  sys 
tems  of  expounding  them  in  the  fourteenth  century,  369 

Sects,  formed  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  35.  Why  their 
history  is  little  known,  ib.  In  what  manner  Christianity  is 
injured  by  those  which  sprung  from  the  oriental  philoso 
phy,  61.  That  formed  by  Montanus  in  the  second 
century,  what,  66.  What  the  most  prevalent  in  the 
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fourth   century,     120.      An    account  of  the   man)-   new 
ones  which  arise  in  the  thirteenth  century,  343,  345 
Semi-Arians,   oppose   the  primitive    Arians    in  the   fourth 

century,   128.    Some  account  of  their  tenets,  ib. 
Semi-Pelagians,  their  rise  in  the  fifth  century,    163.     Their 

doctrines  what,  ib. 
Sententiari,    how   they   resemble   the   ancient    theologists, 

318 
Sergius,  translates  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language,    170 

III.,  pope,  250 

Servites,  their  rise,  340 

Seven  liberal  arts,  what,   and  how  divided,  140 

Severus,  emperor,  persecutes  the  Christians,  17 

»— ,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  gives  name  to  a  new  sect, 

181 

"  Alexander,  favours  the  Christians,   70 

Sicily,   Saracens  expelled  from,  in  the   tenth  century,    262. 

Bishoprics,   monasteries,   &c.  established  there  by  Count 

Robert,  ib. 

Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  put  to  death,  42 
— ,  the  Stylite,  method  adopted  by  him  for  converting 

some  heathens,   135 
,  of  Constantinople,  translates  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

254 
Simony,    commotions,    in  consequence  of,  in  the  eleventh 

century,   279 

Societies,  many  new  religious,  formed  in  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  340.     The  chief  cause  of  their  establishment,  ib. 
Sonna,  what  so  called,  188 
Sonnites,  of  whom  chiefly  composed,    188 
Spaniards  first  adopt  the  Latin  ritual  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,   293 

Stephen  is  murdered  by  the  Jews,  16 
,  bishop  of  Rome,  issues   an  anathema  against  the 

Asiatic  Christians,  81 

Stercoranism,  what  so  called,  and  origin  of,   235 
St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,    erects  the  first  monastery  iu 

Gaul,  110 

St.  Gall  converts  the  Helvetii  and  Suevi,  185 

12 
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St.  Kilian  converts  some  of  the  Eastern  Francs  in  the 
seventh  century,  185 

St.  Michael,  feast  of,  is  instituted,  239 

Stoics,  their  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  and  human  soul,  7 

Stylites,  their  rise  in  the  fifth  century,  14-9.  Their  absurd 
tenets,  ib. 

Succathus  takes  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  preaches  the  Gos 
pel  in  Ireland,  136 

Suidas,  a  Greek  writer,   254- 

Supererogation,  doctrine  of  the  ivories  of,  when  first  esta 
blished,  317 

Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  his  letter  in  favour  of  the  Crusades, 
245 

Symmachus  and  Laurentius  are  elevated  to  the  Pontificate 
at  the  same  time,  171.  Disputes  in  consequence,  ib. 

Syncretists,  Platonic,  their  rise  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
379 

Synods,  their  origin,  48.     Canons  formed  there,  ib. 


Taborites,  their  rise  and  origin   in  the  fifteenth  century, 

388 
Tamerlane   compels  many  Christians  to  apostatize,  in  the 

fourteenth  century,  356 

Tanquelmus,  a  fanatic  of  the  twelfth  century,  324? 
Tatian,  founder  of  an  heretical  sect,  62 
Templars,  vide  Knights. 

Tertullian,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  second  century,  50 
Teutonic  knights   of  the  order  of  St.  Mary,  conquer  and 

convert  the  Prussians,  330 
Theodore,  an  able  expositor  of  the  fifth  century,  147 

of  Tarsus,  his  merit  as  a  writer,   190 

Theodoret,    a    Greek    writer    of  the    fifth    century,    146, 

147 
Theodoric,   king    of    the  Ostrogoths,    delivers  the   Roman 

empire  from  the  Heruli,   134< 
Theodosius  the  Great  favours  the   Christians,  96.     Favours 

the  Nicenians,   128 
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Theodosius  the  Younger  restrains,  by  his  edict,  the  Jews 

from  persecuting  the  Christians,  138 

,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  favours  the  Monophysites 

in  Egypt,  181 

Theodotus  founds  a  new  sect  at  Rome,  66 
Theology,   didactic,  loses  its  simplicity,  50.     Is  corrupted 

by  the  introduction  of  Platonic  opinions,   78.    Is  treated 

of  by  many  writers,  79.  108.  212.      Its   miserable   state 

in  the  ninth  century,  231 
— — ,    scholastic,    whence     derived,    78.      By    whom 

founded,  107.  175 
,  mystic,    its  origin,  78.      By  whom  adopted  in 

the  sixth  century,  175 

explanatory,  is  attempted  by  many  in  the  sixth 


century,  174.  By  none  in  the  eighth  century,  212.  Its 
miserable  condition  in  the  ninth  century,  231.  Its  state 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  346 

•,  positive,  what  so   called    in  the   sixth  century, 


174 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  merit  as  a  writer,  50 
— •  bishop  of  Alexandria,  an  opponent  of  Origen, 

146 

Thomas  Aquinas,  his  great  merit  as  a  writer,  346 
Thomists,  their  origin,  370 
Therapeutae,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  10 
Thundering  Legion,  whence  so  called,  41 
Tiberius,  his  exalted  opinion  of  Christ,  16 
Timour  Beg,  vide  Tamerlane. 
Tituli,  what  churches  so  called,  117 
Traditors,  who  so  called,  92 
Trajan   persecutes  Christians  in  the    second    century,  42. 

His  order  to  Pliny,  ib. 
Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  originates  with  Innocent  III. 

345 

Tribonian,  his  attachment  to  idolatry,  166 
Trinity,  disputes  concerning  it  arise  in  the  fourth  century, 

124.     Also  in  the  sixth  century,  177 
Tritbeists,    their  rise  in  the  sixth  century,    183.       Their 

twofold  division,  ib. 
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Trivium,  what  so  called,  269 

Turlupins,  a  name  given  to  a  sect  in  the  thirteenth   century, 
352 

U 

Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  his  great  services  to  Chris- 

ianity,  99 

University  of  Paris,  the  first  called  by  that  name,  333 
Universities,  several  established  in  various  places  during  the 

twelfth  century,  304? 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  assembles  a  council  at  Placentiae,  at  which 

he  recommends  a  Crusade,  264.     Also  at  Clermont  for 

the  same  purpose,  ib.      His   dispute  with  Henry  about 

investitures,  285 
- V.  removes  the    papal   residence  from  France  to 

Rome,  362 
— — * —  VI.  offends  the  cardinals  by  his  extreme  arrogance, 

363 


Valentine  founds  a  new  sect   of  heretics,    64.     His   doc 
trine,  65.     His  followers,  how  divided,  ib. 
Valerian    restores   peace  to  the  church,  72.       Passes   an 

edict  against  the  Christians,  ib. 
Val-Ombroso,  monastery  of,  285 
Vallischolares,  a  religious  society  of  tile  thirteenth  century, 

34-0 

Veda,  the  book  of  law  among  the  Indians,  19 
Vesputius  Americus  first  lands  in  America,  376 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  excommunicates   all  the   Asiatic 
bishops,  59 

II.,  Pope,  raised  to  the  pontificate,  274 

Vicelinus,  ofHamelen,  converts  the  Sclavonians,  298 
Vigilantius,  of  Gaul,  attacks  the  errors  of  the  fifth  century, 

150.     Is  opposed  by  Jerome,  ib. 

Valdislaus,  king  of  Poland,   is  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  355 

r  F  2 
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Vortigern  chosen  king  by  the  Britons,  137.  Invites  over 
to  his  assistance  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  in  time,  enslave 
the  country,  ib. 

*        W 

Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  conquers  and  converts  to 
Christianity  the  Sclavonians,  296 

Waldenses,  their  origin  in  the  twelfth  century,  324. 
Origin  of  their  name  disputed,  ib.  The  intention  of  their 
founder,  what,  ib.  Endeavour  to  effect  a  reformation  in 
the  church,  325.  Form  of  their  church  government, 
what,  ib.  Increase  in  the  fourteenth  century,  369. 
Fly  from  persecution,  and  settle  in  Bohemia,  ib. 

Waldus,  Peter,  founds  a  new  sect  in  the  twelfth  century, 
325 

Walter  of  St.  Victor,  his.  doctrines,  318 

Wickliffe  violently  opposes  the  Mendicants,  364.  Is,  in 
return,  attacked  by  the  monks,  and  by  the  Pope,  365. 
His  opinions  are  condemned  in  two  councils,  ib. 

William  the  Conqueror  a  great  patron  of  learning,  269. 
Opposes  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  272 

Willibrord,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  converts  the  Frieslanders, 
185.  Is  made  archbishop  of  Wilteburg,  and  dies  among 
the  Batavians,  ib. 

Winfrid  converts  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  202.  Takes 
the  name  of  Boniface,  ib.  Is  murdered  by  the  Fries- 
landers,  ib. 

Witnesses  of  the  truth,  who,  287 

Wlodomir,  first  Christian  duke  of  Russia,  243 

Worms,  diet  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  309 

Writers,  Greek,  chief,  in  the  third  century,  79 

•  '  : in  the  fourth  century,   105 

... , jn  the  fith  century,  146 


in  the  sixth  century,   172 

in  the  seventh  century,  1 90 

in  the  eighth  century,   210 

in  the  ninth  century,  228 

in  the  tenth  century,  254 
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Writers,  Greek,  chief,  in  the  eleventh  century,  268.  286 

— in  the  twelfth  century,  315 

— — in  the  thirteenth  century,  344 

•  in  the  fourteenth  century,  368 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  386 

,  Latin,  chief,  in  the  third  century,  77 

— in  the  fourth  century,  105 

. jn  the  fifth  century,  146 

— in  the  sixth  century,  172 

— - — in  the  seventh  century,  190,  191 

•  .  in  the  eighth  century,  210 

1  —  in  the  ninth  century,  229 

in  the  tenth  century,  254 

in  the  eleventh  century,  269.  286 

' in  the  twelfth  century,  315 

•        • —  in  the  thirteenth  century,  344? 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  368 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  387 


Zachary,  Pope,  supports  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  208 
Zeno,  the  emperor,  publishes  his  Henoticon,  and  for  what 

purpose,   160 

Ziska,  the  famous  head  of  the  Hussites,  388 
Zosimus,    bishop  of   Rome,    favours  the    Pelagian  heresy, 

162.     Afterwards  condemns  it,  ib. 
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